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INTEODUCTION 

Some good "doctoring" was done when men "picked 
np'' their knowledge of medicine from their practice. 
To-day the state laws require that every physician shall 
have a basis of theory for his practical knowledge. He 
must know the exact chemical constituents of the drugs 
used. He must know the anatomy and the physiology of 
the human organism. He must be a theoretical man 
before he can be a practical one. If the laws did not 
prohibit it, he might pick up a good deal in actual experi- 
ence and might do a good deal of excellent work. The 
state laws, however, will not allow us to run chances 
with such people. 

We would not call upon an architect to construct a 
modern oflSce building unless he knew something of the 
theory of architecture. We would not call upon a 
lawyer to defend us before the courts unless he knew 
something of the theory of law. Some states and cities 
require teachers to pass examinations on the theory of 
teaching before they are allowed to give instruction. 

In this day and generation we are not afraid of 
theories, systems, ideals, and imagination. What we do 
avoid is chance, luck, haphazard undertakings, parrot or 
rule-of-thumb action, and the like. We may be willing 
to decide on unimportant things by instinct or by the 
flipping of a coin, but when it comes to the serious things 
of life we want to know that we are trusting to some- 
thing more than mere chance. 

Advertising is a serious thing with the business man 
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of.to-da'y.'.'.lt'is estimated tliat the business meu of the 
.. ynl.ted States are spemling ?S00,000,000 a year in 
"prihted forms of advertising. Furthermore one au- 
thority claims that seventy-flve per cent, of all tliis is 
unprofitable. Evei^ business man is anxious that no 
part of these unprofitable advertisements shall fall to his 
lot The enormity of the e-tpense, the keenness of com- 
petition, and the great liability of failure have awakened 
the advertising world to the pressing need for some 
basis of assurance in its hazardous undertakings. 

I have attempted to read broadly on the subject of 
advertising ; I have taken an active part in various kinds 
of advertising; I have been in intimate contact with 
manufacturers, salesmen, publishers, professional ad- 
vertisers, etc., and in all that I have read, and in all my 
conversations, I have never seen or heard any reference 
to anything except psychology which could furnish a 
stable foundation for a theory of advertising. Nothing 
else is ever suggested as a possibility. Ordinarily the 
business man does not realize that he means psychology 
when he says that he "must know his customers' wants — 
what will catch their attention, what will impress them 
and lead them to buy," etc. In all these expressions he 
is saying that he must be a psychologist. He is talking 
about the minds of his customers, and psychology is 
nothing but a stubborn and systematic attempt to under- 
stand and explain the workings of. the minds of these 
very people. In Printers' Ink for October, 1^95, ap- 
peared the following editorial : 

Probably when we tire a little more enlightened, the adver- 
tising writer, like the teacher, will study psjchologj-. Por, 
however diverse thdr occupation may at first sight apppar, the 
advertising writer and the teacher have one great object in 
influence the hiimnn mind. The teacher has a 
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adentific foundation for his work in tliat direction, but the 
advertising writL-r is really also a psychologist. Human nature 
is a great factor in advertising success, and he who writes 
advertiBcmcnts without reference to it is apt to find that he 
has reckoned without his host. 

In Publicity, Marcli, 1901, appeared an article which 
is even more suggestive than the editorial in Printers' 
Ink. The following is a quotation from that article: 

The time is not far away when the advertising writer will 
find out the inestimable l>eneflts of a knowledge of psychology. 
The preparation of copy has usually followed the instincts 
rather than the analytical functions. An advertisement has 
been M-ritteu to describe the articles which it was n-ishcd to 
place before the reader; a bit of cleverness, an attractive cut, 
or some other catchy de^■ice has been used, with the hope that 
the hit or miss ratio could be made as favorable as jwssible. 

But the future must needs be full of better methods than 
these to make advertising advance with the same rapidity as 
it has during the latter part of the last centurj. And this will 
come through a closer knowledge of the psychological composi- 
tion of the mind. The so-called "students of haman uature" 
will then be called successful pejcholo^sts, and the successful 
advertisers will be likewise termed psychological advertisers. 

The mere mention of psychological terms — habit, self, con- 
ception, discrimination, association, memory, imagination and 
perception, reason, emotion, instinct, and will — should create 
a flood of new thought that should appeal to every advanced 
consumer of advortiatng space. 

Previous to the appearance of this article (March, 
1901) there had been no attempt to present psychology 
to the Lnslness world in a usable form. As far as the 
advertiser could see all psychologies were written with 
a purely theoretical end in view. They contained a vast 
amount of technical material devoid of interest to the 
layman who struggled through the pages. This con<li- 
Hon made it quite diffictilt for the business man to ex- 
tract that part of the subject which was of value to him. 
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Several of the leading advertising magazines and ad- 
vertisiug agencies sought to fatlier a movement which 
would result in such a presentation of the subject of 
psychology that it would be of use to the intelligent 
and practical advertiser. These efforts on the part of 
the advertisers were successful lu stimulating several 
professional psychologists to co-operate with practical 
advertisers in applying psychology to advertising. 
Psychological labomtories were fitted up to make vari- 
DQB tests upon advertisements. Elaborate investigations 
were undertaken and carried through to a successful 
issue. Psychologists turned to the study of advertising 
in all its phases while, on tlie other hand, intelligent and 
successful advertisers began to devote attention to a 
systematic study of psychology, Investigators in the 
various parts of the country and among dilTerent classes 
of society united in -their eiforts to solve some of the 
knotty problems which are ever before the business man 
who desires publicity for his commodity. Addressee 
were made before advertising clubs upon the specific 
topic of the psychology of advertising. The leading 
advertising journals in America and Europe songht and 
published articles on the subject. 

The changed attitude of the advertising world be- 
came apparent in a few years. As typical of this change 
should be considered such statements as the following, 
taken from Printers' Ink, the issue of July 24, 1907: 
"Scientific advertising follows the laws of psychology, 
The successful advertiser, either personally or through 
bis advertising department, musl carefully study psy- 
chology. He must understand how the human mind 
acts. He mtist know what repels and what attracts. 
He must know what will create an interest and what 
will fall flat. . , . He must be a student of human 
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nature, and he must know the laws of the human mind." 
Although italics were not used in the original, the word 
"must" 18 here put in italics to draw attention to the 
actnal emphasis used by the author. In articles appear- 
ing on the subject before the last few years, all persons 
had spoken of the study of psychology as something 
which might be brought about in the future. At the 
prest'ut time the writers are asserting that the success- 
ful advertiser must study psychology and that he must 
do it at once. The Bibliography at the end of this vol- 
ume contains the names of the important contributions 
made to the psychology of advertising during the last 
twenty-four years. 

Althoufiih the attitude of the advertising world has 
changed aud even though much has been done to'pr^' 
sent psychology in a helpful form to the advertisers, 
the work of the psychologist is not yet available to the 
business world because the material has not been pre- 
genled in any one accessible place. Contributions are 
scattered through the files of a score of American and 
European publications. Some articles appearing under 
this head are of minor significance, while others are so 
important that they should be collected in a place and 
form such that they would be available to the largest 
possible numlwr of readere. The psychology of adver- 
tising has reached a stage in its development where all 
that has thns far been accomplished slionld be recon- 
sidered. The worthless should be discarded and the 
valuable brought ont into due prominence in systematic 
arrangement. In view of this condition of affairs the 
author has assumed the pleasing task of systematizing 
the subject of the psychology of advertising and of pre- 
aenting it in such a form that it will be of distinct 
practical value to all who are interested in businesB 
promotion. 
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PERCEPTION 

Between our minds anJ bodies there is the closest" 
possible relatiouBhip. The basis of this relationship 
is the nervous aystem. For our present purposes ihe 
nervous s^'stem may be thought of aa consisting of 
three parts: the brain, the nei-ve endings (sense organs), 
and the tibers connecting the brain to these nerve end- 
ingif. The brain fills the skull and is about one-fortieth 
of the weight of the entire body. The nerve endings 
are found in the so-called sense organs, that is, the eyes, 
the nose, the mouth, the ears, and tlie skin, and also 
in the joints and muscles. The nerve fibers are white, 
threadlike bands, which connect each nerve ending witli 
a particular part of the brain, e.g., the optic nerve is 
such a bundle of nerve fibers and it connects the various 
nerve endings in the eye with specific portions of the 
back part of the brain. The function of tlie nei-vous 
system may he likened to the transmitter, conuectiuf 
wire, and receiver of a telephone. The similarity i 
striking in the case of all the nerve endings, but pai 
ticularly so in the case of the ear. If air waves of 
certain quality and of sufficient intensity strike agatr 
the transmitter of a telephone, electric cnrrents are i 
up. They are propagated along the line till they rea 
the receiver. Here they reassume the form of air wa* 
and when heard are what we call sound. If air wf 
vibraling from fourteen to forty thousand times p 
ond, strike against our ear, a corresitondlug wa 
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propagated along (he atiditory norve to the brain, where 
bj Hume uuknowD piticeHs a senBation of sound is awak- 
eneil which corresponds to the air wave. It will be 
sufficient to regard this and all other sensations as 
the direct result of the contact of the outer world with 
onr nerve endings and particularly with our sense or- 
gans. Tlie njore intense the contact the more intense 
the sensation, and t)ie quality of the sensation changes 
Ti'ith the qualitv of the contact. 

The first time a child opens its eyes the ether waves 
Strike against the retina in which the nerve endings are 
located. Ilere a current is set up which is propagated 
to the brain. Then a pure sensation of sight occurs. The 
natnre of the sensation depends entirely on the nature 
of the light and the current which it sets up. There 
is no recognition of the light, there is no comparison 
of it with other sensations, and no fusing of it into 
former sensations. This is the only really pure sen- 
sation of sight wliich the ehild will ever have, for its 
next sensation of sight will he seen in relation to the 
first sensation. It wonld be aflirraing too much to say 
that the child recognizes or compares this second sen- 
sation, but it is quite certain tliat this second sensa- 
tion is to a very limited degree modified because of the 
preceding one. The second experience is added to from 
the previous one and so is not a pure sensation, hat is 
a perception. A perception is a fusion of sensations 
with former experiences and embraces comparison, rec- 
ognition, etc. When the term "perception" is used, 
flpecial reference is intended to the sensation or tensa- 
tions which are received through the sense oi^ans and 
which enter into the total product called a perception. 
In the case of a young child, perceptions are largely 
sensational, while former cKperienees play a small part. 
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When we come into contact with new objects or come 
into new experiences, we depend upon sensations to 
form a large part of our perceptions, and the former 
experiences add relatively a small part to the total 
product. The first time we saw an orange, we saw it 
merely as an object of a particular color. Then we 
touched it, and our perception of it became the per- 
ception of an object with a particular color and a par- 
ticular shape and touch. Then we tasted and smelt 
it, and each of these new sensations added a new ele- 
ment to our perception. Now, as we see an orange in 
the distance, we perceive it as an object having a certain 
color, touch, taste, odor, weight, etc. The only sen- 
sation that we have, as the orange is in the distance, 
is one of sight, but our perception contains these other 
elements which we add fi-om our former experience. 
Little by little the elements added to perception by 
sensation decrease and the elements added l)y former 
experience increase till we can get a good perception 
of an orange even if it is at a great distance from us 
and if it is in poor light. The process continues and 
we begin to use symbols for the object end our per- 
ceptions are of symbols rather tlian of objects. One 
of the first symbols to be perceived is the spoken word, 
later the picture, and then the printed word. The spoken 
word "orange" becomes associated with the sight, touch, 
taste, etc., of the fruit. Whenever we bear the word 
"orange" we immediately think of the fruit with its 
special appearance, touch, taste, etc. Our awareness 
of the absent object is called an "idea," awarenesa of 
objects present to the senses is called a "perception." 
The symbol has no symbolic signification, and becomes 
the object of the sensation itself unless it typifies to 
the persons something which they have met in their 
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former experience. Thus a Chinese letter is to me no 
symbol, but is a group of lines, As 1 look at it I re- 
ceive the same sensatioD that a Chinaman does, but 
the perception is different because he adils more from 
his former experience than I do. The letter awakens 
in his mind an idea of some object or event which is 
symlwlized by the letter. The letter awakens i 
mind no idea because it has not been associated I 
my experience with any object or event. 

A cartoon of \\'oodrow Wilson awaliens in me an 
idea of the man rather than a perception of the few 
curved and straight lines composing the symbolic car- 
toon. 

The distinction between the terms "perception" and 
"idea" is very small. If an orange is before me. I per- 
ceive the orange. If a symbol of an orange is before 
me, I may merely perceive the symbol that is present 
or the symbol may awaken in my mind an idea of the 
absent orange. 

Whether we are thinking of present or absent ob- 
jects, — whether our thought is in the form of percep- 
tions or of ideas, — it is certain that a large part of oar 
thinking is determined by the sensations which come 
to us through eye and ear, and the other sense 
organs. We first become acquainted with objects 
through the sensations which we receive from them, 
and when we think of them afterward we think in terms 
of sensations. If T shonM try to learn about a new 
bind of fpuit which was discovered in Africa, I could 
acquire the knowledge of it in two different ways: I 
could secure some of the fruit and then receive all the 
sensations from it possible. I would look at it, touch 
it, lift it, smell it, bite it, taste it. This would be the 
best way to learn of it. If this were impossible I might 
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read descriptions and see pictures of it and tlien I 
would Ihink of it (have ideas of it) in terms of touch, 
weight, smell, and taste which were taken from former 
experiences in which similar objects were present to 
my senses. Whether we think by means of perceptions 
or by means of ideas, the original material of thought 
and the forms of thought come to us in sensations. 

The original, easiest, and surest method of acquiring 
knowledge is through perceptions, in which the sen- 
sations play a leading part. In many instances the 
object of thought cannot be present to the senses and, 
furthermore, the processes of thought are made more 
rapid by substituting symbols for the original. Thus, 
early in the history of the race, a spoken language was 
developed in which spoken words were symbols for ob- 
jects of thought. Later, a pictorial writing was in- 
vented in which crude portraits were made to symbolize 
objects. The latest products of civilized humanity in 
this direction are, first, more perfect portraits and. 
second, a form of printed language in which the original 
symbolic spoken word is represented by a symbol. This 
second form is the most convenient and is the one in 
ordinary use, bnr it should be ohsei-ved that our printed 
words are nothing but symbols of symbols. The printed 
word is an nnintereating thing in itself and is only used 
because it assists perception on account of its sim- 
plicity and ease of manipulation. It is easy to de- 
scribe a scene or a commodity and to reduce the 
description to printed form that will be accessible to 
thousands. It would be extremely difficult to deliver 
the scene and the commodity directly to these same 
people. The description and illustration are, however, 
not so clear, distinct, and interesting as is the original 
thing described. The gi-eat danger with the printed 
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symbol is that it will lose iu perspicuity and interest 
what it gains' iu couvenieuL-e. The printed word has 
almost no interest for us in itself. It becomes inter- 
eeting only iu so far as it symbolizes interesting things 
to us. The more the printed page has to say and the 
easier it is fur ns to interpret it, the more interesting 
it becomes. 

Whether fortunately or unfortunately, the advertiser 
is compelled to rely on symbols in exploiting what he 
has to offer, He cannot, ordinarily, provide the pos- 
sible customer with that whicli he has to offer and thus 
allow him to bcronie acquainted with the goods in the 
normal and direct way. He is compelled to substitute 
the symbol for the tiling symbolized. He has a choice 
between two kinds of symbols — printed words and pic- 
torial illustrations. 

The first form of writing was picture writing, but 
was abandoned because it was not so convenient as 
are the phonetic characters now in nee. Picture writ- 
ing could not be written or read so easily and quickly 
as the writing in the characters now in use and it was 
therefore discarded. According lo tlie standard of ease 
of interpretation, all forms of type must be judged. Type 
forms must not be regarded as a production of artistic 
demands, but as a product of the demands of con- 
venience. Hundreds of styles of "artistic type" have 
been brought forth, but they have not remained in use, for 
they are confusing lo the eye and are not artistic in the 
full sense of the term. Those forms of type and of 
illustration liest perform their proper functions which 
are so easy of interpretation that they are not noticed 
at all. There is no advantage iu emphasizing the sym- i 
bol, hut there is a grc*it advantage in emphasizing the ' 
thing sj-mbolized. In using printed forms, the adver- 
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tisei- supplies a very small part to the total idea which 
he (leeirts to create, and he should therefore make this 
little mean as much as possible. 

A series of experimeots were carried on to determine 
whether white or black type made the more attractive 
display in magazine advertisements. Experiments were 
made with over five hundred persons. The background 
for the white tj'pe was gray in some cases, but in most 
cases it was black. The results show that the ordinary 
reader is more likely to notice display type which is 
black than a display type of the same sort which is 
white. 

A series of laboratory experiments were made on the 
same subject. Specially prepared pages were shown 
for one-seventh of a second. On part of the sheets black 
letters on white background aud white letters on black 
background were shown. In other cases one halt of 
the sheet had a black background, with words in white 
type, and the other half of the sheet had a white back- 
ground with words in black type. Scores of cards were 
conslructed in which all the possible combinations of 
white and black were made and shown to a number 
of persons for such a short space of time that no one 
could perceive all there was on any sheet, XTnder these 
circumstances the subjects saw what first attracted 
their attention and what was the easiest to perceive. 
The final results showed that the black letters on a 
white background were seen oftener than the white 
type on a black hackgi-ound. 

It seems quite certain that, other things being equal, 
those advertisements will be the most often read which 
are printed in type which is the most easily read. The 
difference in the appearance of the type in many cases 
may be so small that even persons experienced in the 
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choosing of type may not be able to tell which owe 
is the more legible, and yet the difference in their 
values may be great euough to make it a matter of 
importance to the advertiser as to which type he shall 
use. 

If the matter of the proper use of type is of impor- 
tance to the advertiser, it is even more important that 
he should make a wise use of the illustration, which is 
the second form of symbol at his disposal. 

The illustration is freijuenlly used merely as a 
means of attracting attention, and its function as a 
symholic illustration is disregarded. In a few cases 
this may be wise and even necessary, but when we con- 
sider the value of an illustration as a symbol, we are 
surprised that illustrations are not used moi-e exten- 
sively as well as more judiciously. The first form of 
writing, as stated above, was picture writing, and the 
most simple and direct form of graphic representation 
is throngh the picture and not ttirongh the printed 
word. At a single glance we can usually read about 
four words; that is to say, the width of pei-ceptinn for 
printed words is about four. At a single glance at 
an illustration we can see as much as could be told in 
a whole page of printed matter. The width of percep- r 
tion for illustrations is very much more extensive than ' 
it is for printed forms of expression. 

The illustration may perform either one or both of 
two functions. It may be a mere picture used to 
attract attention or it may be an "illustration" and 
a real aid to perception by assisting the text to tell the 
story which is to be presented. In the first case it 
would be called an irrelevant illustration ; in the second 
case it is relevant. There have been several investi- 
gations carried on to determine the relative attention 
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Talue of relevant and irrelevant illuBtrations. Allliough 
the results tlius far readied are not so deuisive as miglit 
be desired, yet it seems certain that the attention value 
of relevant illustrations is greater than bad been sup- 
posed and that the irrelevant "gicture" is frequently 
not so potent in attracting attention as a relevant illus- 
tration would be. Under tliese circumstances it seema 
that, in general, the illustration in an advertisement 
should have the double function of attracting attention 
and assisting perception. Which one of these functions 
is the more important might be a profitable question 
for discussion, but when these two functions can be 
united in the same illustration, its value is enhanced 
twofold. Irrelevant illustrations are produced merely 
because they are supposed to attract attention, when in 
reality they may attract the attention of no one except 
the person who designed them and of the unfortunate 
man who has to pay for them. Similarly there are many 
illustrations produt-ed and inserted in advertiscmentB 
because they are supposed to assist the perception. They 
are supposed to tell the story of the goods advertised 
and to be a form of argumentation. The designer of 
the illustration and one familiar with the goods knows 
what the picture stands for. and so for him it is a symbol 
of the goods and tells the story of the special advantages 
of the goods. To one unacquainted with the illustra- 
tion and with the goods advertised, the illustration is 
no illustration at all. 

When we want to teach a child the letters of the 
alphabet, we do not secure some "sketchy" and artistic 
looking letters, but we secure fhfisc which are simple 
in outline and of a large size. We choose those which 
make a very decided sensation, for in that way we help 
determine the perception. When the child becomes 
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more familiar with tlie alphabet, he can read small 
letters and those which are not printed so plainly. In 
forming perceptions there must at first be a large ele- 
ment furnished by sensatioii, whether the perception 
be formed from an object directly or indirectly from 
a symbol. Those who forget this principle are likely 
to construct lllvistrations which do not illustrate. Their 
symbola are only symbols for those who are well ac- 
quainted with the goods advertised. As an example 
of this sort of illustrations we reproduce herewith an. 
illustration from magazine advertising. 
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This advertisement for F. P. C. wax {No. 1) seems 
to be an attempt to tell a great deal about the goods 
by means of an illusti'ation. It took me some time to 
translate it, and after I had iateriireted it as far as 
possible, I showed it to some ladies who were maga- 
zine readers. None of them had ever taken the pains 
to figure it out. One of them thought that it was 
an advertisement of Bibles. When my attention was 
called to it, I saw the resemblance between the cut as 
a whole and the cover of an ordinary Bible. The white 
space is evidently intended to looli like tlie bottom of 
an iron and the border containing the words "F. P. C. 
Wax" is intended for a cut of a stick of the wax. None 
of the ladies had interpreted the cut in that way, but 
when their attention was called to it, they agreed with 
me that that was probably what the "artist" had in- 
tended. We were unable to interpret the white dots 
and the heavy black Iwrder. To those familiar with 
the advertisement the sensation aroused by the cut 
is sufficient to produce the desired perception. For all 
others the sensation is not sufficient to call up the 
necessary elements to complete the perception and it 
has no more meaning than a Chinese puzzle. It has 
nothing which it seems to be trying (o tell to those who 
turn over the pages of the magazine, and so does not 
attract their attenlion. We notice those illnati-ations 
which have something to say and say it plainly. We 
disregard in general those things whicli do not awaken 
in us a perception. The sensation which does not em- \ 
body itself into a i)erception is of such little interest to 
us that we pay no attention to it at all. 

The advertiser desires to produce certain percep- 
tions and ideas in the minds of the possible customers. 
The material means with which he may accomplish 
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this end are prinletl wonU and illustrationtf, wliicb in 
the first mstance awakt^u seusations; these in turn em- 
body tliemselves into i>erceptiun8 and ideas. These sen- 
sations seem so unimportant tiiat they are fretiuently 
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. forgotten and tlie place whieh they are lo take in form- 
ing the desired pereeptions and ideaa is disregarded. 
This second advertisement of F. P. C. wax (No. 2) 

I appeared several months Inter ihan the one givpn alwve, 
and is inserted hei-e to illustrate how an advertise- 

L ment may be improved in the partieular point under 

(discQgsion. The newer cut is really an illustration. It 
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helps perception by giving a sensation which is more 
decided and more easily interpreted. It furthermore 
attracts attention and tells the story better than could 
be done by any text. 

The advertiser is so familiar with what he has to 
offer that he cannot appreciate the difficulty the pub- 
lic has in getting a clear and complete perception by 
means of his advertisements of the goods advertised. 
It is almost impossible to err on the side of clear- 
ness. A sketchy illustration may appear artistic to 
the designer, but there is danger that it will be re- 
garded as meaningless scrawls by the laity, and so it 
will not receive a second thought from them. The text 
and the illustration should, first of all, be clear and 
should in every way possible assist the mind of the 
possible customer in forming a correct idea of the goods 
being exploited. 
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III 
APPERCEPTION 

Anatomy is the science which divides the human 
body into its constituent parts, and is a completed 
science when it has all of these parts correctly described 
and labeled. Physiology is the science which describes 
and explains the different functions of the human body. 
It supplements anatomy by sho\iing the function of each 
of the bones, muscles, and organs, and by sho^^ing their 
mutual relations. In anatomy we divide the body into 
distinct divisions, and in physiology we discover differ- 
ent functions. We often trv to think of mind after the 

• 

analogy of the body, and by so doing are led into con- 
fusion. The attempt has Ix^n nmde to divide the mind 
into a definite number of separate faculties (anatomy). 
The function of each facultv has been described as some- 
thing quite different from the other faculties, and an 
attempt was made to define these faculties exactly and 
to describe their functions completely (physiology). 
The attempt has failed and has been abandoned. The 
mind is not a bundle of faculties. It is not com- 
posed of memory, reason, association, etc., but it is 
a unit which remembers, reasons, feels, etc. No one 
function is carried on to the exclusion of all others at 
any one time. During all of its conscious existence 
the ndnd feels, knows, wills, etc., but at certain times 
it is employed in reasoning more than at others, and at 
one time it may be feeling more intensely than at others, 
but no one function ever totally occupies the field. 
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When the mind recognizes an event as having occurred 
in the past, it is said to remember^ but feeling^ atten- 
tion, and association of ideas may have entered into this 
process of memory. No one mental process is a thing 
existing apart and independent of other processes. The 
anatomical method can never be applied to the mind. 
The functions of the mind are not independent activities 
of the mind,' but in every function memory, perception, 
suggestion, and many other functions play a more or 
less important part. 

We have no "apperceiving" faculty which is to be 
distinguished from all other faculties, and which carries 
on an independent process. The mind does act in a par- 
ticular and well-known manner, which we have called 
"apperception." The term has been used for two 
centuries, and is applied to a weU-known process, or 
function, of the mind which is of great practical and 
theoretical importance. It includes sensations, percep- 
tions, assimilation, association, recognition, feeling, will, 
attention, and other actions of the mind, and yet is a 
very simple and well-known process. It can best be 
understood if discussed and illustrated from its various 
aspects. 

The first thing to be said about apperception is that 
it is the act of the mind by which perceptions and ideas 
become clear and distinct. I may look at my ink bottle 
on the middle of the table. I see it very clearly and 
distinctly. I can also see, at the same time, other 
objects on the table, and even some which are not on 
it at all. As long as I continue to look at the ink bottle 
the objects distant from the table are not visible. The 
ink bottle is very clear and. the objects near it are com- 
paratively so ; those a few feet away are very indistinct 
or entirely invisible. I am said to apperceive the bottle, 
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but to perceiTe the more distant objects. Certain parts 
of the bottle are not noticed pai'ticuIaiOj, while some of 
the objects on the table stand out plainly. It is quite 
evident that "clearness" does not draw a set line between 
tbe various objects, but there are all grades of clear- 
ness, from the most clear to the most obscure. We 
feel that the mental process connected with the ink 
bottle and that connected with the other objects are 
different and yet there is au unintei-nipted gradation 
fi-om one to the other. When considered from this point 
of view apperception is simply an act of attention, for 
what we attend to becomes clear and distinct to us, 
while that which is not attended to remains iadistiuct. 
Furthermore, there are all degi'ees of attention. Certain 
tilings demand onr greatest attention, while others are 
entirely disregarded. Most things, however, are of the 
intermediary class. We pay a certain amount of atten- 
tion to them, but they might easily receive more or less, 
Some tliiup catch our attention so slightly (are so 
slightly apperceived) that we are not aware that we 
have noticed them at all. I did not know that I had 
ever noticed the walls of the barber shop which I patron- 
ize, but as soon as I entered it recently I knew that 
changes had been made, and I missed certain details 
which I had frequently seen, but to which I had paid 
BO little heed that they were merely perceived and conld 
not be said to have been appereoived at all. 

The second thing to remark about appei-ception is that 
it is more than mere attention. It is attention of a 
particnlar kind. Our attention to an object or event is 
an act of apperception if the attention is brought about 
by means of the relationsiiip of this object or event to 
our previous experience. Apperception has been defined 
as the hringing to hear what has been retainfd of paH 
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experience in such a way as to interpret, to gtce tccigkf 
to the ticw experience. This aspeot of apperception has 
been most clearly brought out in tlie following qaota* 
tion from Dexter aud Garlack : 

"A cliild who has not learned any ]ihysiolog>% and who 
ha« not prerionsly looked through a microsoope, looks at 
a drop of blood under the microscope. He probably 
sa,VK that be Bees imthing. 

"Another cliild who has, we will suppose, studied 
liotanical sections uuder the microscope, looks at the 
same drop of blooil aud says that he sees some smaU 
round bodies. 

"A third cliild who has learned a little physiology, 
looks through the microscope, recognizes the small i-ound 
liodies as coi'pus<'1ph, notes that I he majonty are red- 
dish, looks for and perhaps finds a white corpuscle, and 
BO comes to the couclusion that it is a drop of blood that 
he sees. 

"In the three instances everything m the same except 
the children. The ditferences in the results of the acta 
of observation must be due to the diffei-euces in the- 
minds of the children. The reason that the third child 
saw more than the other two was tliat he was fitted 
by previous training to see more. In order that we may 
see a thing properly it is not sufficient that rays of light 
should come from the object to the eye and nerve vibra- 
tions travel along the optic nerve to the brain. The 
mind must l>e in a position to interpret, to understand 
these vibrations. To (nensationa coming from without T 
the mind adds imagination (i.e., image-making) work- 1 
ing from within. This combination of action of object I 
on mind and the reaction of mind on object is known as ' 
apperception." 

The third Ihing to notice about the process of apper 
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ception is that it increases our knowledge by gradually 
adding new elements to our pi'evious store of experience. 
In the use of the microscope, as citecl above, each child 
added to its store of knowledge in proportion to the 
amount of previous training which could be brought to 
bear at this point. The first child had had no previous 
training in this or in any related work, and so was 
unable to profit by this experience. He did not focus 
his eye correctly, and could not direct his attention to 
what the third child saw. An object, event, or situation 
which has no relation to our previous experience fails to 
attract our attention, — is not apperceived, — makes no 
impression on us, and adds nothing to our store of 
knowledge. *- Nothing is regarded worthy of our con- 
sideration which does not relate itself to our previous 
experience. In fact, we can imagine nothing which is 
out of relation to all our previous experiences. Things 
and events are only significant in so far as they signify 
relationships which we know. The slight difference 
between the letters "O'- and "Q" is immediately noticed 
by us, but would not be seen by any one unfamiliar with 
our alphabet. There are many important character- 
istics about the Chinese alphabet which we never observe, 
because they mean nothing to us. They are unimportant 
for us because they do not unite themselves with our 
previous stock of ideas. We interpret all things by our 
own standards (our stock of ideas) — we observe only 
those things which have significance for us, we increase 
our store of ideas not by adding new and independent 
ones, but by uniting the old with the new. We ai*e not 
capable of forming entirely new ideas, but must con- 
tent ourselves with adding new elements to our stock in 
trade. All our so-called new ideas are composed very 
largely of old elements. 
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The practical importance of this subject for the ad- 
vertisei- is found in the thi-ee aspects of the process as 
discussed above. In the first place, some advertisements 
never stand out clearly and distinctly in the minds of 
the possible customers. We may turn over the pages 
of a magazine and see every advertisement there, but 
our seeing may be of the sort of those of whom it was 
said, "having eyes they see not." I frequently turn over 
fhe pages of pubUcations and direct my eyes toward 
advertisements and hold tbem there long enough to hare 
noticed all the striking characteiistics of them, and yet 
in ten minutes afterward I do not know that these par- 
ticular advertisements are in the publication at all. I 
had perceived them, but liad not apperceived them. The 
designers of these advertisements had not been success- 
ful in concentrating my mind on any particular thing 
which had a special reference to my previous experience, 
and which would tlierefore be ai)perceived by me. 

We cannot apperceive a largo number of things at the 
same time. An advertisement whicli is constructed 
upon the principle that all parts of it should be attrac- 
tive at the same time will so divide the attention that 
no part of it will stand out prominently, and so it will 
not be noticed at all. A superfluity of details should be 
strenuously guarded against in both the text and the 
illustration. If a single point of an advertisement is 
apperceived it serves as an opening wedge for the entire 
advertisement. If, however, there are too many details 
the attention may be so distracted that none of it will 
be apperceived, although it may all be seen (perceived). 
The things which we perceive do make a slight impres- 
sion on us, but they are so unimportant in comparison 
with the things that we apperceive that we may almost 
disregard them entirely. 
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The second foint for the adreniser to consider U that 
the apperception value iidenti«?al with atteii:ion valoe 
in this case) of the adTertisement does not defi^rnd ^o 
much on what the reader receivf* from the advertige- 
ment, but what he adds to it. Your a«ivertii5eci^n: and 
all other printed matter is eomi":»s*r*l of a few *":r:ii2ht 
fines and a few corred ones, of a few dots, and jierhafis 
one or more coloretl surfaces. Thf-??^. wh«-n «*^n. can-**; 
a sensation of sight, but that is the fsmallest part of the 
result of vour advertisement. TJiese vi.sual setL^tTirins 
are immediately enforce*! bv the previous exf#erience of 
the reader. The value of your advert is^-rnent d^-iK-n^ls 
almost entirely on the numtjer and kind of forrijer exjieri- 
ences which it awakens. The adverri.s^-meut is not a 
thing which contains wittiin itself the rejis^iu for its exist- 
ence. In and of itself it is perfectly worthl^-SH. The 
aim of the advertisement i* to enU forth nrtirity in the 
minds of its readers — and. it mi;;ht Ix^ added, action of a 
particular sort. The advertisenjent which is ^leaut]fuI 
and pleasing to its desijrner. and which fx-;?ets activity 
in his mind, may be perfectly worthless as an advertiw*- 
ment. The drop of blood in the microscope brought 
forth no activity on the part of the first child who looked 
at it, as cited above. The child had nothing in its former 
experience which was suggested by the appearance of the 
drop of blood, and so it was not interpreted and was not 
connected Tvith the child's former life, and so made no 
impression on him. That which happened to the chil- 
dren in looking through the microscope liapjiens every 
day to the readers of advertisements. The same adver- 
tisement will call forth different amounts of activity 
from different readers. Some advertisements have a 
meaning to those who are well acquainted with them, 
and to such they tell their story accurately and quickly. 
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To some readers they tell a eonf need or erroneous story ; 
to others they have nothing to tell at all. As an example 
of such advertisements we have reproduced the adver- 
tisement (Xo. 1) of Whitman's ehoeolates. 



1 




This looks like a veiy neat advertisement, but it fails 
at the two crucial points — it neither attracts attention 
nor assisis in forming a correct i^erception of the goods 
advertised, As a proof of this statement it is hut neces- 
sary to refer to the result obtained with this advertise- 
ment in a series of tests recently made. The magazine 
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containing this advertisement was shown to 516 young 
people between the agee of ten and twenty-five. After 
they had looked at all the adverlisements tliey were 
asked to write down all the advertisements which they 
had noticed and could remember. One g^rl remembered 
that she had seen an advertisement of candy, but could 
not remember whose it was or what the advertisement 
was. One boy remembered that "Whitman's candy" 
was advertised, but thought the advertisement had the 
picture of a lady eating a piece of candy. The first of 
the two probably referred to Hnylei-'s advertisement 
(Huyler advertised in the same issue) and the second 
certainly confused the two advertisements. Besides 
these two none of the 510 persons noticed the advertise- 
ment sufficiently to remember that it was there at all. 
This second advertisement (No. 2) of Whitman's ap- 
peared in a later issue of the same magazine. I have 
made no tests of this advertisement, but feel sure that if 
the 516 had seen this instead of the other advertisement 
a very large per cent, of them would have noticed it and 
have remembered it. It attracts attention and tells 
more at a glance than could be told iu many well-formed 
sentences. It would create a desire on the part of many 
of these young people to send for or to purchase a box 
of snch desirable looking candy. It is an illustration 
which illustrates by helping perception, ami it also 
attracts attention because it has something to tell. 

The third thing for the advertiser to observe in connec- 

f tiou with apperce]»tion is that advancement in knowledge 

"NL 18 made by joining the new on to the old. The pedagogi- 

/ cal maxim of advancing from the known to the nnknown 

finds its justification here. 

It is very diBicnlt to get the public to think along a 
new line, because they cannot connect the new fact with 
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U'^if {il'ttVloUB eviwrlenec, i.e., they cannot apperceive 
jl TMb lii«l("'a il very difllcult to intiodiice a new 
tll'lii'lii im tlio markM. Old firms find it difficult to 
fflll'ltdtlt'U H iiuw tii'uud, and new flruiu tind it difGcult 
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names ami know who the.v are. The promoters of Omega 
Oil liaTf been severely criticised for ibeir goose, but the 
guose has introduced them to the public, and now they 
are in a positiou to get a hearing and to preseot the 
arguments for their commodity. It is quite possible 
that the expense of keeping the goose before the public 
was an unBecessarr lnxnrj% but they have l>een wise 
in not advancing their argument faster than the public 
was willing to hejir it. They have taken but one step at 
a time. They first let the public know that there was 
such a thing as Omega Oil, and they took great pains 
to make this new fact known, and in doing this they 
were acting in accordance with the principles of apper- 
ception. Tbey first gave the public some experience of 
Omega Oil. and then tried to get the public to interpret 
their ai'guments in the light of that previous experience. 

It is not always necessary or even wise to attempt 
to present all the arguments for a commodity at a single 
time. It 19 frGfiuently wise to carry on an educational 
campaign and to present single argumenls. In this way 
the mind of tlie possible customer is not crowded with a 
lot of new and disconnected facte, but eacli argument 
has time to be assimilated and to form a part of bis 
experience, and is called up lo strengthen and impress 
each succeeding argument. 

In writing an advertisement the public to be reached 
must be carefully studied. In exploiting a new com- 
modity the writer should ask himself what there is about 
his goods which will full into "prepared soil" on the 
part of the reader. The reader must first Ije appealed 
to by something which he already knows, and thus 
activity on his part is awakened, and this activity may 
be made use of for presenting the new elements, which, 
if presented at first, would have met with no response 
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whatever. Nothing should be presented as something 
absolutely new^ but as an improvement or substitute 
for something which is well known. The reader's 
interest can be best awakened by appealing to his past 
experiences. 
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IV 

ILLUSIONS OF PERCEPTION 

If there is anything in the world that we feel sure 
of, it is that our senses (eyes, ears, etc.) do not deceive 
us, but that they present the outside world to us just 
as it is. Some have been so impressed with the truth- 
fulness of their senses that they have discredited all 
other sources of knowledge and are unwilling to accept 
anything as true which they cannot see. "Seeing is 
belienug," and nothing is so convincing as our percep- 
tions. 

Many centuries ago it was discovered that under cer- 
tain conditions even our senses deceived us. This dis- 
covery was emphasized and the certainty of any and all 
our knowledge was questioned till the extremest sort 
of skepticism prevailed. Such a condition was abnor- 
mal and transient, but it certainly is a great shock to us 
when we discover that under certain conditions our 
senses are not to he depended upon. 

All the sense organs are the product of a long evolu- 
tion in which the various organs were developed as 
instruments of communication by means of which we 
might adjust ourselves to our environments. Of all the 
sense organs the eye is the most highly developed, and 
yet it was not one of the first to be developed. It is 
marvelously well adjusted for the functions which it 
bas to perform, but it has certain weaknesses and de- 
fects which are surprising. 

Although each of the sense organs is a source of 
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iUnsion. this chapter will be confined to a presentation 
of some of the most striking illusions of the eye. 

One of the most glaring of the so-called "optical 
illusions" is the illusion as to the length of lines. We 
judge distances by the amount of eye movement which 
is necessary to look from one extremity of the line to 
the other. Under some circumstances this eye move- 
ment is facilitated and under others it is retarded. 
Lines or distances over which the eye moves readily are 
underestimated, while those over which the eye moves 
with difficulty are overestimated. 

< > 

> < 



No. 1 shows two lines of equal length. The line at 
the top seems much shorter and the explanation is as 
given above. Tlie arrowheads which are turned in stop 
the eye movement before the end of the line is reached. 
The arrowheads which are turned out invite the eye to 
go even further than the end of the line, I have con- 
ducted experiments witli very finely constructed instru- 
ments which showed that as I looked at the bottom line 
ray eye raoved further than it did when I looked at the 
upper line. 

When out walking, we are inclined to judge the dis- 
tance traversed by the amount of effort we have put 
forth in covering the distance. Any one who has had 
occasion to walk on railroad ties knows that the dis- 
tance which he tliought he had covered was much 
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greater thao the distance which be had actually cov- 
ered. In walking on the railroad ties, every tie must 
be noticed and its distance from the next tie must be 
roughly estimated. Thei-e is a constant starting and 
stopping which calls for the putting forth of an exces- 
sive amount of energy. When we walk over a smooth 
and well-known path there is no starting and stopping 
at all, but movement is coDlinuous and easy. In the 
case of these walks the distance covered is judged ac- 
cording to the amount of energj- which the limbs must 
put forth to cover the distance. A similar illusion oc- 
curs when the eye is called upon to judge of distances 
which, roughly speaking, correspond to the railroad ties 
and the smooth path. 

In No. 2 the extents indicated by A and B are equal. 
A is an open space bounded by two dots, and the eye 
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moves over it readily and without any delays. B is a 
space bounded by two dots broken by three others, and, 
although the eye seems to run over them smoothly, there 
is a slight tendency to notice each dot, and this stopping 
and starting at each dot requires more energy than it 
does to move the eye over an empty space of the same 
size. As seen extents ai-e estimated according to the 
amount of energy necessary to move the eye over them, 
B is judged to be greater than A. The other illusions 
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shown in No. 2 are explained in the same way— C ap- 1 
pears mucL shorter than D, and F appears much shorter 1 
than E or G. 1 

Id No. 3 the two squares are of equal size, but the 
left-hand one appears to be much the larger. As the 
eye passes over tlie left square there is a tendency to 
stop at each cross line, and these stoppings and start- 
ings cause us to overestimate the size of the square. 

Nos. 2 and 3 are but a few of the examples which 
might be given to show that filled space is overestimated 
and that empty space is nnderestimated. In every case 
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Ko. 3 ' 

the cause of the illusion is found in the fact that we 
base our estimation of extents upon the eye movements 
which are necessary to look over the field or extent 
being estimated. 

All eye movements are made by means of the three 
pairs of muscles which are attached to each eye. They 
are so adjusted that they can move the eye in any direc- 
tion, but tlie pairs of muscles are not symmetrically 
placed, and as a natural consequence it is harder to 
move the eyes in certain directions than in others. If 
you move your eyes from right to left and from left to 
right, yon will observe that it is much easier than it is 
to move them up and down. Our conclusion from this 
would be that if we judge distances by eye movement, 
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we would overestimate vertical distances and under- 
estimate horizontal distances. Such is the case. 

In No. 4 the horizontal and vertical lines are equal, 
but to most persons the vertical line appears longer. A 



No. 4 



square does not look to be square^ but looks as if its 
vertical sides were longer than its horizontal ones. 

No. 5 combines several different causes of illusions, 
and the result is very striking. Measurements made 
along the dotted lines show the horizontal line to be 
about one-sixth longer than the vertical line. The ex- 
planation of this illusion is more difficult to find than 
that of the figures above given, but it is quite certain 
that all the expfanations given above apply here, and 
in addition we must mention the "error of expectancy." 
We expect to see the horizontal arms of a cross shorter 
than the height of it, and so we are inclined to see it 
that way even when the reverse is true. The error of 
expectancy will be more fully discussed in the next 
chapter. 
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Id certain positions straight lines look crooked and 
crooked ones look straight 




No. 6 shows straight lines which seem to be decidedly 
warped. The four horizontal lines are two pairs of 
straight and parallel lines. The explanation of this 
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illnsion is that we andcrestimate the size of large angles 
and overestimate the size of small oues. Each horizon- 
tal line is crossed by a niimbei- of oblique lines and each 
oblique line forms two acute and two obtuse angles with 
each horizontal line. As we overestimate the size of 
the acute angles and underestimate the size of the large 
ones, the straiplit lines must appear crooked to allow 
for these misjudfinients. 

Tn certain positions figures which are the same size 
may apjiear to be very far from being equal. 




No. 7 shows two identical figures, bnt the lower one 
appears to be much smaller than the upper one. The 
explanation of this illusion is somewhat. different from 
the explanation of the other illusions as given above. 
In comparing the size of two objects we ordinarily judge 
by the comparative size of adjoining areas. In the 
figures shown the large side of one is next to the small 
side of the other. We involuntarily compare these ad- 
joining sides, and so the illusion occurs. 

There is another class of illusions which do not depend 
opon eye movement, but upon the way the different rays 
of light affect the retina of the eye. We "see" objects 
when the rays of light reflected from them fall opon 
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^-^'llfiM (if llto (\Yo. Krotn Inrgo objects more light is 
*'^** •,#t^H lliMM riMin Miiiill objtH'ts. Because of this we 
'•'* ihtiM' lo IimIjio oIiJivIh not only from the eye move- 

b«* ^ I ^ liiil (iimi riMMi ilio iil*<' *»r Ibo objwt as it is reflected 
*^'**'*^ IIhi im(v TIm^ ni^vrt of Uplit iTlliH'ted from some 



^**'* * ^ ^ mimimmI Ihi^nw^lvoK out. or "irradiate" and so the 




. s^ i*' ^'^*' ^^*''k'»^ <>f aniinalH. I am (old that they 

^^* \^s» itidurt*. Iheli- ^'kuohh" on whito aninialH and add 

*^ V^j 44miaiv.nl Hize of black oiu»h. Nor Ih this illusion 

lil^i.il (o while amd black. Rod, oran^o, and yellow 

.^ Jo liiiiK liiiytM- Ihan objects of the same trize which 

^* u» *■♦••» iMid blue. Toi-pulent people dress themselves 

*** l,i.H ^ ♦*• hi I he ihnker shades of blue or green. Small, 

iMH |UHpl»' ••»»^*'« '*» white, red, orange, or yellow. 

iHidh* I MMunn nf errors is found in the fact which, 

I l,.„l|, i.^pii<MMiMl, In that the eye is not corrected 

I |.|inim»HI«' iibiurMllon. The result of this defect in 

III. iMe b« llu»t cerliiln colors look closer than others. 

lliiiK lid •»*'l»'» 'm '*"*•* closer than green ones. I remem- 

|,i.i |iimI'Iiii» til II ehiireh window which had a red disk 

III ti pieeu htirliuinuud. The red appeared to stand out 

I I Mill Hie Ml *'*'!( '** ^*i'''i '^ remarkable manner that I was 
iidl MiillHlleil nil. MfhM* the service was over, I went to 
Ihi* nluilow mid fell of It. The red and the green were 

III llie Miiiiie pliHie. Iiul, lis the red might have stood out, 
lliii HIiimImu wiirt mil eounleraeted by my knowledge of 
lhi> piiH|M.i live iiuil wns very striking. 

TitlliMN null ilt-eNNUuikers have taken advantage of 
MUMU« (tr I he MiiuriM^N of illunlons as given above. They 
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know haw to cover deferts ^sd to produce tke desired 
ai^Karasees. C<H-pii}eai Ijkdies are not found wmuug 
clieck& nor are tall ladks in the hal»i of wearing verti- 
cal stripeR. As far as the writer know^ adi^ntiders 
have nercT made a eonseioiis eSort to profit br illusioiis 
in tli^r illiistnti<4is and construction ot display. It te 
not tbe function ot tiiis article to sngn^^est how the prin- 
ciples h^e enunciated mi^^ht be applied to any particu- 
lar c<Hftcrete case, but tbe ingenious adreitider will find 
the application. The Punna Mills put up their goods 
in checkerboard packages, which make the packages 
look larger than they really are. This illusion is illus- 
trated in Xo. 3, Ordinarily the illustration in advertise- 
ments of fountain [tens represents the }^n in a horiion- 
tal position. I hare recently noticed some of the illus- 
trations in which the pen is representeil in a vertical 
position. This makes the pen look larger, as is indi- 
cated in Xo. 4. 

If the designer of an advertisement desires to give the 
impression of bigness to an article which he is present- 
ing, he might make use of some or all of the illusions 
given above. The cut of the article might be so con- 
structed that the eye would move completely over it or 
even beyond it, as is shown in the lower figure of Xa L 
It might be of such a nature that the eye would not 
move over it readily, as is the case with B, D, E, and Q 
in Xo. 2. It might be checkered like the left-hand square 
of Xo. 3. It might have its dimensions indicated by 
vertical and not by horiz<intal lines. It might take ad- 
vantage of the error of exi>oi^tation, as is shown in Xo. 
5. Its size might be made to ai)poar greater by the in- 
troduction of acute angles, as is shown in Xo, 6, in which 
the distance between the two parallel Hues is increased 
and decreased by acute and obtuse angles. The cut 
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might be bronght into contrast with some other figure 
which would give the impression of great size, as is 
done in the upper figure of No. 7. Finally, the part of 
the cut which is to look large might be colored red, 
orange, yellow, or white. If several of these principles 
of illusions could be employed in a single cut the effect 
would be astonishing. 

As will be seen, the cause of all illusions of perception 
is found in some maladjustment of our normal sense or- 
gans. The advertiser is perfectly justified in taking 
advantage of this defect of ours, and in some cases this 
could be done to advantage. 
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In Evanston. Illinois, two grocery firms are accus- 
tomed to advertise ou liaml-ljillB which are placed in 
tlie morniug papers before they are delivered by the 
carriers. A rrienil of mine, who was the head of a 
family, Lad frequently noticed these bills in his morn- 
ing paper and, having noticed at some time the name of 
"Robinson Brothers" on one of the advert isements, 
had come to the conclusion that all these hand-bills 
were from Robinson Brothers. On a cei-tain morning 
Winter's Grocery offered to sell several lines of stand- 
ard goods at a very great reduction from the ordinary 
price. As my friend was going down town that morn- 
ing his wife Iiiinded him ttie hand-bill and asked him 
to order quite an extensive quantity of the special bar- 
gains offered that morning. He took the advertisement, 
checked off what his wife wanted, and went down town. 
As he entered Robinson Brothers' store he held Winter's 
ndvertiscment in his liand and read off to the clerk 
the order which he was commissioned to make. When 
the goods were delivered he was taken to task by his 
wife for ordering the goods at the wrong store and 
thereby failing to save the special reductions for that 
day. It so happened that the advertisement was still 
in his pocket. As he took it ont and looked at it again 
he was very mnch surprised to see "Winter's Grocery" 
in plain type at the bottom. It was not comforting to 
him either to remember the way the clerk had smiled 
when he had held the advertisement in his hand and 
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ordered the goods. He even l)elieved lie remembered 
that the cashier stopped work and scanned him and 
the advertisement while tlie order was being given. 

In the rediieed reproduction ( No. 1 1 of a full-page 
advertisement, which appeared in Everyhody's Maga- 
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eine, the Oneita goods occupied three-fourths of the 
page and the Munsing goods one-fourth. It seems that 
there should bo no confusion about this, but such has 
not been the case. The Munsing people received a num- 
ber of letters of inquiry concerning the Oneita union 
suits. For persons desiring union suits this full-page 
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advertisftuent nas all supposed to l>e an advertisement 
ieguiug from tlic maiiufuctui-ers of the Muosing under- 
wear. An advertising manager of a progressive maga- 
zine saw this page ami, like many other readers, sup- 
posed that it was all one. He wrote to the Munsing 
people, -making them rates on the full-page advertise- 
ment, and enelosed the page from which the half-tone 
was made as shown above. 

Confusions often arise between advertisements which 
present the most dissimilar kinds of goods. It might 
seem surjmsing that the advertisements for portable 
bouses should be confused with the advertisement of 
pens, but the following illustration will show how 
naturally such an error could occur: 

In the reduced i-eproduction of the full-page adver- 
tisement (No. 2) the Conklin Pen Company, occupies 
the upper right-hand quarter page and the. lower left- 
hand quarter page. The upper riglit-Iiand quarter is 
of such a nature that it arrests the reader'a attention 
aa he tarns over the page. It is of such an indefinite 
nature that it does not direct the attention to anything 
in particular, but moi'ely arrests it and causes one to 
look down. It does not draw attention to the lower 
left-hand quarter more than it docs to the lower right- 
hand quarter. Tender these eircumslances the lower 
qiiarter which appeals to the reader tlie most strongly 
receives the most attention. We may for the present 
assume that the two lower quarters are equally attrac- 
tive. Under these circumstances it will depend upon 
the reader himself as to whether he will see the port- 
able houses or the pens. If he has been thinking of 
portable house-s — if he wants a portable house — ^his 
attention will immediately be attracted by the adver- 
tisement of Mershon & Morley, and he -mW take it for 
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granted that Merslion & Morley have used the entire 
right-band half of the page. This conclBsion is not 
merely hypothetical, for Mershon & Morley have positive 
proof as to very many such ronfnsions and they are 
of the opinion (liat tli*^y liave ipc^eivod as tuucli benefit 




fi-om the upper right-hand quarter as the Conklin IVii 
Company has. 

Department store advertising leads to very many more 
illnsions of apperception than are ordinarily detected. 
Mandel Brothers of Chicago advertised a special brand 
of writing paper one morning and during the day Mar- 
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shall Field & C^ompany received forty orders for this 
brand frum people who believed that Field's and not 
Mandel's were advertising it. Field's roughly estimated 
that they receive as many as thirty orders weekly which 
are known to be due to ilhisions of apperception in which 
Field's receive the benefit of competitors advertising. 

Of two hat firms of Chicago one puts great emphasis 
on its own name and address, the other emphasizes the 
style of the hat sold. For convenience' sake we shall 
call the first firm "A" and the second "B." Hatter A 
has made his name so well known that when a possible 
customer sees an advertisement of hats he at once l)egins 
to think of A. Last summer Hatter B advertised a 
particular style of hat very extensively. His name was 
on all the advertisements, of eourse. The name, how- 
ever, was not the important or the emphasized thing. 
After they had read the advertisement through many 
persons still supposed that it was A's advertisement. 
Hatter A is not willing to have his name or that of 
Ms competitor mentioned, for lie does not desire to 
see the ])resent condition changed. His position can be 
appreciated when we learn that he sold over twenty 
dozen hats last summer to persons who thought they 
were getting the hat which they had seen advertised 
by B. 

I have frequently obseiTed that people misread ad- 
vertisements. In some cases the mistakes are astonish- 
ing. After a young lady had completed "looking 
through" a magazine, I asked her to write down as full 
an account as possible of some of the advertisements 
in the magazine. Here is what she wrote: 'TVhat sen- 
sations are more agreeable after exercise than a hard 
rah with a towel and a rub with Armour's toilet soap, 
and a dash of water? Armour's soap may not be very 
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valnable, but it is very refreshing after exercise. 
Armour's soap may be bouglit at any store at five or 
ten cents a bar." What she bad read was the following: 
"Wliat st-naations are more agreeable than those follow- 
ing some good, quick exercise, a rub with a rough towel, 
a scrub with Ivory soap and a dash of cold water? . . . 
If the Ivory soap is not positively essential, it is at 
least delightfully cleansing," etc. I asked several hun- 
dred persons to write down a description of the adver- 
tisements which they had just read. This confusion 
of Armour's and Ivory soap is but one of scores of simi- 
lar confusions which I discovered. 

At an international congress of psychologists held in 
Munich, in 189fi, an alleged "photograph" of the human 
brain (No. 3) was exhibited. 




I 



A]I those present were much interested in the 
structure and functions of the brain. Many of 
them, at first sight, saw nothing unusual about the 
picture, but observed the position of the various 
convolutions and fissures of the brain. Later it 
dawned upon them that it was not a photograph of 
the brain at all, but was a group of naked babies. I 
have since that time shown the picture to various per- 
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sons and have noticed that those who are familiar with 
the brain lirst see a brain, but other persouet are likely 
to see the babies at once. 

The first time I saw this photograph of a brain I did 
not notice the babies for several seconds ; then for Home 
time I could see it as either a brain or a group of babies. 
Now I find that I cannot see it as a brain at all, but 
every time I look at it I see the babies and thei-e is 
scarcely any resemblance to a brain there. 

The following cut (No. 4) differs from the one last 
discussed in this particular. I can see it equally well 
in two different ways. 




If I look away from it and think Ijow it should be to 
represent a duck and then turn my eyes upon it. behold 
— it is a duck. If I think how it should be to represent 
a rabbit and then look at it, it ceases to look like a 
dnck and is the likeness of a rabbit. The figure itself 
may represent equally well either a rabbit or a dnck. 
but cannot possibly suggest bolh to me at the same 
time. If I continue to look at it steadily for some 
minutes it changes from a rabbit to a duck and then 
back to a rabbit. When I see it as one it does not seem 
possible that it could ever look like the other, for the 
two things are so totally different in appearance. 

The following illustration (No. 5) differs from the 
one given immediately above in several important par- 
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ticnlars. The one given above is seen equally well in 
either of two ways, and we seem to have no preference 
as to which way we shall see it. The one given below 
can be seen in at least four different ways, but we 
see it much more readily in one way than in any other. 




The easiest waj' to interpret this figure is to regard 
it as a representation of a staircase as seen from above. 
It is quite possible, however, to see it as a representation 
of the same stairs as Been from below. This latter in- 
terpretation is made easier if you think just bow the 
stairs would look if seen from below, and if at the same 
time you direct your eye to the point marked "a" in the 
cut. It is possible to interpret the cut, not aa a staircase 
at all, bnt as a strip of cardboard bent at right angles 
like an accordion plait and situated in front of the 
apparent backgi-ound. It is difficult to "see" the figure 
this way. It is still more difficult to see the figure 
as a plane surface composed of straight Hues without 
any perspective. This fourth interpretation is the one 
that would apparently be the most natural, for it is the 
one wbich takes tlie cut for just what it is and adds 
nothing to it. It might be added that the angles in the 
staircase figure may be seen aa right angles, acute angles, 
or oblique angles. 
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No. 6 is like the previoiis illustrations in that it can 
be seen in more than one way, but it ia different in that 
the figure seems to change nnder the eye more rapidly 




than the others. It assumes two or tbfee different ap- 
pearances in a very few seconds. 

These changes are assisted by moving the eye from 
one part of the figure to another. In looking at solid 
figures or bodies our eyes usually rest on the nearest 
edge or snrface. It comes about in this way that the 
lines at which we look are very likely to appear to be 
the nearest edge or surface of the solid. 

No. 7 consists of a group of either six or seven blocks. 
If it is looked at steadily for some seconds, the blocks 
seem to fall and to arrange themselves in a new way. 
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If at first there were but six blocks, there may be seven 
there after they have fallen. Many people find it very 
difficult to count the blocks, for while they are counting, 
the number eliimges Tf you look at No. 7o and hold 




an image of It in your mind while you count the blocks 
in No. 7 you will probably find sis blocks. If, however, 
3'OU first look at No. 7') and retain its image in your mind 
yon will be aiiic to find seven Mucks in No. 7. If the 




desired results are not secured, turn tlie page upside- 
down and the blocks wili then certainly "fall." 

No. 8, at first sight, api>ears to most people as a book 
which is half opened and turned in such a way that the 
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cover alone is visible. To some it will appear as if 
the book was opened toward them and as if two of the 
pages were visible. If we try to think how a book 
should lopk when opened and turned away from us^ and 
if we then look at the figure, it will appear to represent 
the book of which we are thinking and also in the posi- 
tion in which we imagined it. 

The upper or feathered end of the arrow (No. 9) is 
identical with No. 8 and yet it appears to be flat, while 






No. 8 



No. 9 



that one appeared as a solid. If we cover up the shaft 
and head of the arrow as shown in this figure, we can 
then see the top of the figure as a book. If we think 
of it as the end of an arrow it is flat, but if we think 
of it as a book it immediately appears as a solid drawn 
in perspective. 

If I put on red glasses and then look at a landscape, 
all objects appear red to me. If I put on green glasses 
all objects appear green. The objects are colored by the 
glasses which were before my eyes. In a similar way, 
by apperception, the thoughts which are in my mind 
color all the objects at which I look. We see things 
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through our own cyee and with our own minds. This 
is equivalent to saying that all we see is changed hy the 
thoughts which arc in our minds when we look. It is 
also equivalent to saying that ive see everything in rela- 
tion to our own previous experience. Altliough tlie 
grass is gi'een I am unahle to see it as green till I remove 
the red glasses. The rose may be red, but it will not 
appear so to me till I take oti the green glasses. In a 
similar way I fail to see the green grass when I am 
thinking of the red rose and I fail to see the red rose 
when I am thinking of the green grass, although both are 
present all the time. We see 7nost easily those thini/s 
of which we happen to he thinking or of which we have 
had previous experience, but we see loith difficulty those 
things of which we have had no precious experience. 

For the practical advertiser the theoretical discus 
sion of the illusions of apperception has a special im- 
portance, as it assists him to discern the causes of such 
illusions and to avoid them in his advertisemeuta. The 
principal cause of all illusions of apperception is found 
in the fact that the mind of the reader is not prepared 
for the reception of the case as presented. The second 
4:ause of such illusions is that the presentation of the 
case is not as clear and distinct as it should be. The 
first of these facts is the peculiar and distinctive cause 
of most illusions of apperception. The reader's mind 
may be unprepared either because it is distracted by 
a competing thought or because the material presented 
is entirely new. The presentation may be lacking in 
clearness because in some particular it is ambiguous. 

By observing the part which tliese two causes played 
in the illusions given above we are better prepared to 
understand and therefore to avoid such illusions. The 
householder who misread Rohinaou for Winter liad his 
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mind preoccupieil with the thonglit of Robinaon. Winter 
had not succeeded in occupying a place in his mind, 
while Robinson had. On the other hand, Robinson's 
aod Winter's advertisements look as much alike as two 
peas and neither has a characteristic feature which 
would help to identify it. 

The readers of Everybody's Magazine looked at the 
lower right-hand corner of the page and read "The 
N. W. Knitting Company, Minneapolis." With this 
thought in mind they looked at the Oneita goods, bnt 
failed to notice that they were not sold by the N. W. 
Knitting Company. The Oneita people are in part 
responsible for the illusion in that they allowed their 
advertisement to appear without an address and on a 
page with a similar advertisement which has an address. 
The more recent advert isemen Is of the Oneita union 
tiuits have an ad<Iress given and therefore are not so 
subject to illusions of this sort. 

The confusion by which readers supposed that the 
portable houses were presented by a full half-page ad- 
vertisement is a typical illusion of apperception. The 
readers had their mluds preoccupied by the thought of 
portable houses, and so the attention went to portable 
honses, and not to "The Pen That Fills Itself.'' The 
Conklin Pen Company did not make it perfectly clear 
that the hand was pointing to their space. 

In the confusion of hats referred to, Hatter A had 
made his name so familiar to the residents of this city 
that when they read a hat advertisement they did it with 
their minds preoccupied with the thonght that it was 
A's advertisement. It came about in this way that when 
they read B's advertisement they read it as A's and 
failed to notice B's name, which was given at the bottom. 
It is quite possible that B might have greatly reduced 
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tlie number ol' coufusioutj if be had put moi-e empbasis 
upon bia own name and address. 

The young lady who luiBi-ead Armour's for Ivory bad 
been influenced by extenaive advertisemenfs of Armour's 
wbich had appeared in ber town. She bad ussot-iated 
the name of Armour and soap so closely together that 
when Bhe read of soap she naturally assumed that it 
was Armour's and failed to see Ivory, just as the Inex- 
perienced proofreader reads the proof as he thinks it 
ought to be and fails to observe some of the most glaring 
errors. It should also be obsei-ved that the soap adver- 
tisement did not emphasize tbe name of Ivory at all. 

Tbe figures given above illustrate tlie same principles 
of illusions of apperception, but tbey make it clearer 
than any confusion of concrete advertisements can 
possibly do. In most, if not in all, of tbe figures tbe 
reader tan voluntarily pret-mpt bis mind with a thought 
and then can see in tbe figure that of wbieb be is think- 
ing. He can in this way interpret each figure In two or 
more ways. By means of these figures we can see the 
part the mind adds to a sensation when it interprets a 
written, printed, or drawn symbol. These figures also 
sliow tlie need of clear and distinct presentation. They 
are extremely ambiguous, and can with equal ease be 
interpreted in two or more ways. With slight changes 
all of these figures could be remodeled so that it would 
be mucli more diflicult to interpret them in any way * 
except tlie one which the author desired. 

That firm wliicli does tbe most and the best advertis- 
ing is the one that preempts tbe minds of the possible 
customers and so gets tbe benefit of more advertisements 
than it jjays for. The firms that advertise extensively 
and do not fail to put the proper emphasis on tbeir 
names and addresses are the fii-ms that profit most by 
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confusions. New firms and firms that put little emphasis 
on their names and addresses would be much surprised 
if they knew how many possible customers read their 
advertisements and still fail to notice who they are. 

Many advertisers believe that they should put all their 
emphasis on the quality of the goods. They assume that 
if any one wants the goods thus presented they will take 
the trouble to ascertain the brand of the goods, the name 
of the firm, and its address. Such a theory sounds well, 
but the instances of confusion cited above indicate the 
weakness of the theory when applied to specific adver- 
tisements. 

In this chapter we have confined our attention to 
illusions in which the reader has confused one advertise- 
ment or one figure for another. Ordinarily illusions 
do not go to this extreme, but are confined to confusions 
and misunderstandings as to the specific arguments of 
the advertisements. Since we have positive evidence 
that these extreme illusions are not uncommon, we can 
well believe that illusions of a less extreme but serious 
nature are of all too frequent occurrence. The number 
of such illusions would be material Iv decreased if the 

ft/ 

writers of advertisements would see to it that the minds 
of the possible customers are prepared for the argument 
which they are about to write and if they would present 
their arguments clearly and distinctly. 
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PERSONAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL 
IMAGERY 



Yesteuday I looked in at a shop window wliere the 
current mugaziu<?B were displayed. I saw the front 
outer cover of over a score of them. Kow, as I sit in 
my study, miles away from that window, I can still see 
the magazinea with my "mind's eye"; that is to say, I can 
form a mental image of the window and the magazines. 
I can describe some of the covers accurately as to color, 
shape, type, etc. I know that there were several maga- 
zines off to the left side of the window, but all I can see 
of them now is the barest outline. They are so indistinct 
that I cannot tell what they are at all. My mental 
image of them is very indistinct. 

But riwently I was talking with a friend while a com- 
pany of young people in an adjoining room was playing 
on the piauo and violin and singing college songs. As 
I sit here I can imagine how my friend's voice sounded; 
I can hear in imagination how the piano and the violin 
sounded ; I can hear in imagination the tunes which they 
were singing ; that is to say, I can form a mental image of 
the sounds which I had previously heard. I notice, how- 
ever, that my mental image is not so distinct and pro- 
nounced as the original perception. I cannot form a 
mental image of some of the notes which I heard from 
the violin. Only the more striking parts of the tunes 
seem to be plain, and even they seem to be quite low 
and of much less volume than the originals. 

Only an hour ago T ate my breakfast. The odor and 
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taste of the coffee were at that time Ter; pleasing to me. 
Now I can imagine bow it smelt udcI tasted, but the 
images of it are not very vivid and are not strong I'uough 
to give me any pleasure in recalling them. 

Last night I was on the ire playing hockey. Thi' exer- 
cise was very vigorous and exciting. At the time I did 
not stop to think how it felt to "put the puck," but I 
must have felt the exertion of my muscles as I performed 
the act. Now I can form a mental image of the act ; I 
can feel my muscles as they make the strain necessary 
for the performance. I was perspiring when I left the 
pond and soon my woolen underwear became excessively 
unpleasant. I felt the unpleasant contact on my skin 
at that time, and now I can form a mental image of the 
sensation, which is so strong that it makes me want to 
stop writing to scratch. 

As is indicated by the examples given above, I can 
form a mental image of that which I have seen, heard, 
tasted, smelt, felt (in my muscles), or touclied (with 
my skin). In general it might be said that we can form 
a mental image of anything which we have ever per- 
ceived. There are many exceptions to this statement, 
as will be shown later. 

Almost all of our dreams and reveries and a large 
part of our more serious thinking are composed of a 
succession of these mental images of things which we 
have previously experienced. We cannot see the images 
in the mind of our neighbor, but we are likely to suppose 
that Ms thinking is very much like our own. It was 
formerly supposed that such was the case. It was as- 
sumed that the normal mind could form images of every- 
thing which it had experienced. It was further as- 
sumed that there were no personal differences as to the 
clearness and vividness of such mentiil images. 
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In 1880 Francis Galton JiBcovered that there was a 
great difl'erence in individuals in their ability to form - 
tliese mental images. He found that some persons could 
foiTU mental images which were almost as nrid and 
strong as the original perception, while for others the 
past was veiled in indistinctness. He also found that 
certain persons could form mental images of one class 
of perceptions, but could form no mental images of other 
classes. Thus, one man could not imagine how his 
friends looked when he was absent from them ; another 
could not imagine how a piano sounded when the piano 
was out of his liearing. 

Prof. William James, of Harvard University, con- 
tinued the investigations begun by Mr, Galton. He col- 
lected papers from liuudreds of persons in which each 
one described his own image of his breakfast table. One 
who is a good visualizer writes: 

"This morning's breakfast table is both dim and 
bright : it is dim if I try to think of it when my eyes are 
open upon any object ; it is perfectly clear and bright 
if I think of it with my eyes closed. All the objects are 
clear at once, yet when I confine my attention to any one 
object it becomes far more distinct. I have more power 
to recall color than any other one thing; if, for example, 
I were to recall a plate decorated with flowers. I could 
reproduce in a drawing the exact tones, etc. The color 
of anything that was on the table is perfectly vivid. 
There is very little limit to the extent of my images: I 
can see all four sides of a room ; I can see all four sides 
of two. three, four, or even more rooms with such dis- 
tinctness that if you should ask me what was in any 
particular place in any one. or ask me to count the 
chairs, etc., I could do it without the least hesitation. 
The more I learn by heart the more clearly do I see 
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images of my pages. Even before I can recite the lines 
I see them so that I could give them very slowly, word 
for word, but my mind is so occupied in looking at my 
printed page that I have no idea of what I am saying, 
of the sense of it, etc. When I first found myself doing 
this, I used to think it was merely because I knew the 
lines imperfectly, but I have quite convinced myself that 
I really do see an image. The strongest proof that such 
is really the fact is. I think, the following: 

"I can look down the mentally seen page and see the 
words that commence all the lines, and from any one of 
these words I can continue the line. I find this ranch 
easier to do if the words begin in a straight line than if 
there are breaks. Example: 

"Etantfait . . . 

"Tons . . . 

"4 des . . . 

•'Que fit . . . 

"C6res . . . 
"Avec . . . 

"Vn ficur . . . 
"Comme . . . 

"(La Fontaine 8, iv.)" 

Those who are poor viaualizers are likely to suspect 
the writer of the above paper as exaggerating the, iivid- 
ness of his visual images, yet there Is every reason to 
suppose that there is no exaggeration about it. 

One who is a poor visualizer writes: 

"My ability to form mental images seems, from what 
I have studied of other people's images, to be defective 
and somewhat peculiar. The process by which I remem- 
ber any particular event is not by any distinct images, • 
but a soi't of panorama, the faintest impressions of which 
are perceptible through a thick fog. I cannot shut my 
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eyes and get a distinct image of any one, although I ased 
to be able to a few years ago, and the faculty seems to 
have gi-adually slipped away. In my most vivid dreams, 
where the events appear like the most real facts. I am 
often troubled with a dimness of sight which causes the 
image to appear indistinct. To come to the question 
of the breakfast table, there is nothing defiDite about it. 
Everything is vague. I cannot say what I see; could 
not po«Hibly count the chairs, but I happen to know that 
there are ten. I see nothing in detail. The chief thing 
is a general impression that I cannot tell what I do see. 
The color is about the same, as far as I can recall it, 
only very much washed ont. Perhaps the only color I 
can see at all distinctly is that of the tablecloth, and 
I (.-oiild probably see the color of the wall-paper if I could 
remeniber what color it was." 

Every year I ask each of ray students in psychology 
to write out in full a description of his mental image of 
his breakfast table, a railroad train, and a football 
game. In these papers are examples of as good and as 
])oor visualizers as those given from the papers collected 
by Trofessor James. I have found that there is not only 
a personal difference in the ability to form visual images, 
hut that the same differences exist for the other classes 
of perceptions. One student who has strong auditory 
imagery writes as follows: 

"WTien I think of tlie breakfast table I do not seem to 
liave a clear visual image of it. I can see the length of it. 
the three chairs, — though I can't tell the color or shape 
of these, — the white cloth and something on it, but I 
can't see the pattern of the dishes or any of llie food. 
I can very plainly hear the rattle of the dishes and of 
the silver and above this hear I be conversation, also the 
Other noises, such as a train which passes everj- morning 
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while «¥ are at br«ak£ist. A^ain in a foothall gjMmt 1 
diatUKtljr hear the Boiae, bat do not i«e dearly aojrthuij! 
or anybody. I War tbe atflhma when ever? one i» 
intent and tben tbe krad cbeering. Here 1 notice th« 
differences of jntch and tone." 

I had read that some people were unable to ima^ue 
aonnda wlurb the; had beard, bat il had ool impmeaeil 
me, for I bad supposed that such persons were great 
exceptions. I was truly sorprised when I foand so 
many of my stodenta writing papers similar to those 
from which extracts are here given : 

"Mr mental imagery is visna). as I seem to see thinfta 
and not to hear. feel, or smeD them. The element of 
sonnd seems practically never to enter in. n'hen I think 
of a breakfast table or a football game I hav<> u distiuct 
image. I see colors, bnt hear no sound." 

Another, in describing his image of a railrtiad train, 
writes: 

'•I am not able to state whether I hear the train or 
Dot. I am inclined to tliink that tt its ii tioist'less one. 
It is hard for me to conceive of the sound of a Iteli, for 
instance. 1 can see the bell move to and fro, and for an 
instant seem to hear the ding, dong; but it is gone before 
I can identify it. When I try to conceive of shouts I am 
like one groping in the dark. I ciinnot possibly retain 
the conception of a sound for any length of time."* 

Another, who seems to have no vivid images of any 
kind, writes: 

"tt'hen I recall the breakfast table I see il anil thf 
persons around it. The number of them ia rlistinct, for 
there is only one of them on each side of the table. But 
they seem like mere objects in space. Only when 1 Uiiiik 
of each separately do I clearly see them. As for the 
table, all 1 see is a general whiteuese, intcrBperscd with 
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objects. I heap nothing at all, and indeed the whole 
thing is so indistinct it bewilders me when I think of 
it. My mental imagery is yery yague and hazy, unless 
I haye previously taken special notice of what I now 
have an image. For instance, when I have an image of 
a certain person, I cannot tell his particular character- 
istics unless my attention was formerly directed to 
them." 

Another writes : 

"There is no sound in connection with any image. 
In remembering I call up an incident and gradually ill 
out the details. I can very seldom recall how anything 
sounds. One sound from the play ^Robespierre,' by 
Henry Irving, which I heard about two years ago and 
which I could recall some time afterward, I have been 
unable to recall this fall, though I have tried to do so. 
I can see the scene quite perfectly, the position of the 
actors and stage setting, even the action of a player who 
brought out the sound." 

Quite a large proportion of persons find it impossible 
to imagine motion at all. As they tliink of a football 
game all the players are standing stock still ; they are 
as they are represented in a pliotograph. They are in 
the act of running, but no motion is represented. Like- 
wise, the banners and streamers are all motionless. They 
find it impossible to think of such a thing as motion. 
Others find that the motions are the most vivid part of 
their images. What they remember of a scene is prin- 
cipally movement. One writes : 

"When the word 'breakfast table' was given out I 
saw our breakfast table at home, especially the table and 
the white tablecloth. The cloth seemed to be the most 
distinct object. I can see each one in his place at the 
table. I can see no color except that of the tablecloth. 
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The dishes ai-e there, but are very indistim-t. I cannot 
hear the rattle of the dishes or the voices very distinctly; 
the voices seem much louder than the dishes, but neither 
are very clear. I can feel the motions which I make 
during the breakfast hour. I feel myself come in, sit 
down, and be^n to eat. I can sec the motions of those 
about me quite plainly. I believe the feeling of motion 
was the most distinct feeling I had. When the word 
'railroad train' was given, I saw the train very plainly 
just stopping in front of the depot. I saw tlie people 
getting on the train; these i>eople were very indistinct. 
It is their motions rather than the people themselves 
which I see. I can feel myself getting on the train, 
tiuding a seat, and sitting down. 1 cannot hear the noise 
of the train, hut can liear rather indistinctly the con- 
ductor calling the stations. I believe my mental imagery 
is more mutilc [of movement] than anything else. AI- 
thoagh I can see some things quite plainly, I seem to feel 
the movements most distinctly." 

A vcT-y few in describing their images of the breakfast 
table made special mention of the taste of the food and 
of its odor. I have discovered no one whose prevailing 
imagery is for either taste or smell. With very many 
the image of touch is very vivid. They can imagine just 
how velvet feels, how a fly feels on one's nose, the discom- 
fort of a tight shoe, and the pleasure of stroking a 
smooth marble sui*faee. 

It is a well-observed fact that different classes of soci- 
ety think diffei'ently and that arguments which would 
appeal to one class would be worthless with another. A 
man's occupation, his age, his environment, etc., make a 
difference in his manner of tliinking. and in llie motives 
which prompt him to action. In appealing to people we 
ordinarily think of these conditions and formulate our 
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argumeiit in accordauce with these motives. That is to 
say, we address ourselves to a particular social op indus- 
trial class. The study of meulal imagei-y makes it evi- 
dent that there are personal differences apart from dif- 
ferences due to environment, but which are inherent in 
the individual. Some well-educated persons are so desti- 
tute of visual imajjes that they are utterly unahle to ap- 
preciate the description of a scene when it is described in 
visual terms. Many persons find themselves bored even 
by Victor Hugo's description of the scene of the battle 
of Waterloo. To them the whole scene is unimaginable 
and therefore unintelligible and uninteresting. I have 
been interested in observing that the authors which are 
read with universal delight are those who appeal to 
all the various classes of mental imagery. Dickens, Sir 
Walter Scott, Tennyson, Washington Irving, and many 
oY the authors who are universally appreciated, appeal 
to and awaken many auditory images as well as images 
of taste, smell, touch, and motion ;\Browning appeals 
most often and most exclusively to visual images. It 
is quite certain that a person can best be appealed to 
through his dominating imagery. A person who has 
visual images that are very clear and distinct appreci- 
ates descriptions of scenes. A person with auditory 
imagei-y delights in having auditoi-y inmges awakened. 
The same holds true for the other classes of mental 
imagery. Of all the writings of Washington Irving 
"The Legend of Sleepy Hollow" is one of the favorites. 
One element of strength in this is the manner in which 
the author succeeds in awakening the ditl'erent classes 
of mental imagery in the reader. Take, for example, 
the following passages, in which the "eye-minded" 
reader sees the scene while the "ear-minded" reader 
hears that which is being described : 
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-;Xoc far fron tUi vill^v; {wAaps stem nro miles, 
tbere is a litiJe ralkj. er ntko' lap of land, axkoof hi^ 
kiUB,TUchiBaM«f tbeqaictnt pteceeinall the worid. 
A mall broofc gtides through it. with jiuit murtnar 
riiOT|ii to loQ aae to repoce; and the occa^aonal vhtstle 
of a qaail, w tapin&g of a voodpvcker, is a)iui«t tht> only 
aoimd that ever breaks in oa th« oniforiu traut|uilit)r. 
... I hail vandend imo ii at nooDiime. wheu all uature 
is peculiarly qoiet. and was startle*) by tbe roar of my 
(.•wn gQD as il broke (he 8«bbaih stillness arotmil and 
waa proIonpeJ and reverberaied by the angry echoes." 

As an example of the m-ay in which Washini^on Irring 
eoold aa'aten images of taste and of odor, e-xumine the 
foilowing. taken from the same selection : 

"The pedagogue's mouth watered as he looked upon 
this samptnODS promise of Inxurions winter fare. In 
Mb devouring mind's eye be piolureii lo himiicir every 
roasting pig running about with a pudding in his belly 
and an apple in his month ; the pigeons were smiply put 
to bed in a comfortable pie, and tuoketl in with a cover- 
let of crust; the geese were swimming ill tlicir own 
gcavT, and the ducks pairing cosily in dishcK, like snug 
married couples, with a decent com|»eteucy of onion 
saace. In the porkers he saw carved out the fiituro 
sleek side of bactm »nd jiiit-y. relishing ham ; not a turkey 
but he beheld daintily trussed up, with its giKzaitl under 
its wing and peradventure. a necklace of savory wiu- 
eage," etc. 

This author is not regarded as one of the greateHt, but 
certainly the fascination for his writings is found In part 
ia the fact that in his imagination he could nrr the wood- 
land, he could hrar the murmur of the brook, he could 
taste the pie«, he could amell the frngrauce of tlii* 
orchards, he could feel the bumps as irhahod ( Vaiie rod« 
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the old horse Gunpowder, he could feel the muscle con- 
tract in the brawny arms of Brom Bones. Having all 
these images distinct himself, he depicted them so well 
that similar images are awakened in us in as far as we 
are capable of imagining what he described. It is not 
to be supposed that Washington Irving intentionally 
tried to awaken in his readers these various classes of 
images* but he did unconsciously what it might be wise ' 
for us to do consciously. 

An advertiser, as well as any other author, might do 
well to examine his own writings to see what sort of 
images he is appealing to. It is in general best to 
appeal to as many different classes of images as possible, 
for in this way variety is given and each reader is ap- 
pealed to in the sort of imagery in which he thinks 
most readily and by means of which he is most easily 
influenced. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 5IENTAL 
IMAGERY 

Thb young int'ii and women of to-day are accused of 
being poorer spellers than their parents. The reasons 
for this may be many, but one has direct bearing upon 
our subject of discussion. Formerly children in school 
spelled orally. They saw the word piinted in their 
books; they did more or less writing, and then felt the 
moTementa of their hands and arms as tliey wrote; 
they were called upon to spell the word in class orally, 
and so heard how it sounded. They thus had three 
"cues" for the word — they saw it, they felt it, and they 
heard it. When they were called upon to spell a word 
they had all of these three cues to assist them in re- 
membering how it was spelled, i.e., to assist them in 
forming an image of it. Some years ago oral spelling 
was displaced by written spelling. In this way one of 
the cues was abandoned,— the oral one, — and it waa 
found that pupils made more mistakes in writing than 
those who had spelled orally. Because of this fact oral 
spelling is being brought back to the schoolroom. An 
attempt is being made to have the scholars see, hear, 
and feel the word, and, in this way, their spelling will 
be better than if they omitted one of the three processes. 
The scholar knows the word better and can form a more 

I distinct image of it if he has these three cues to assisi 

I him. 

In a former age the seller, the buyer, and the commod- 

[ i^ were brought together. The seller described and ex- 
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hibited bis wares. The buyer saw the gootla, heard of 
them, tasted them, smelt tliem, felt, aud lifted them. 
He tested thera by means of every sense organ to which 
they eould appeal. Id this way the Uajer became ac- 
quainted with the goods. His perception of them was 
as complete as it could be made. In these latter days 
the market plare has given way to the office. The con- 
sequent separation of buyer, seller, ami commodity made 
the commereial traveler with his sample case seem a 
necessity. But, with the growing volume of business, 
and with the increased need for more economical forms 
of transacting business, the printed page, as a form 
of advertisement, has supei'seded the market place, and 
in, in many cases, displacing the commercial traveler. 
In this transition from the market place and the com- 
mercial traveler to the printed page, the advertiser must 
l>e on his guard to preserve as many as possible of the 
good features of the older institutions. In the two older 
forms of barter all the senses of the purchaser were 
appealed to, if possible, and in addition to this the word 
of mouth of the seller was added to increase the im- 
pressions and to call special attention to the strong 
features of the commodity. In the printed page the 
word of mouth is the only feature which is of necessity 
entirely absent. Indeed, the printed page cannot appeal 
directly to any of the senses except the eye. but the 
argument may be of such a nature that the reader's 
senses are appealed to indirectly through his imagina- 
tion. 

One of the great weaknesses of the present-day adver- 
tising is found in the fact that the writer of the ad- 
Tertisement fails to appeal thus indirectly to the senses. 
How many advertisers describe a piano so vividly that 
the reader can hear it? How many food prodncte are 
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so describod that the reader can ta^le the food? How 
many advei-tisemeuta describe a perfume so that tlie 
reader can smell it? How niauy describe an undergar- 
ment BO that tbf reader can feel the pleasant contact 
with his body? Many advertisers seem never to have 
thought of thia, and make no attempt at each descrip- 
tions. 

The cause of this deficiency is twofold. In the first 
place, it is not ea«y in type to appeal to any other sense 
than that of sight. Other than visual images are ditB- 
cult to awaken when the means employed is the printed 
page. In the second place, the individual writers are 
deficient in certain forms of mental imagery, and there- 
fore are not adepts in describing articles in terms which 
to themselves are not signilicant. This second ground 
for failure in writing effective advertisements will be 
made clear by the following examples taken from good 
and from poor advertisements. "Good" and "poor" 
are used Iiere in a very narrow sense. For convenience' 
sake these advertisemGiits are called good which are 
good according to the single standard here under con- 
sideration. 

A piano is primarily not a thing to look at or an 
object for profitable investment, but it is a musical in- 
strument. It might be beautiful and cheap, but still 
be very undesirable. The chief thing about a piano 
is the quality of its tone. Many advertisers of pianos 
do not seem to have the slightest appreciation of this 
fact. As a first example of this, read the following ad- 
rertisement (No. 1), in which an entire advertisement 
of the Emerson piano is reproduced exactly, with the 
single exception that the woi-d "incubator" is substi- 
tuted for "piano." 

The Emerson advertisement is not peculiar because 
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of its deficiency. In fact, the majority of piano adver- 
tisements are equally poor. The following advertise- 
ment of the Vose (No. 2) belongs to the same class. 
In it the word 'Camera" is substituted for **piano.'' 



Emerson 

Incubators 



IF any one offers you a "just as 
^ good '•'Incubator at a lower price 
thao an EMERSON costs, you had 
better buy it — but make sure it is 
" just as good." A rqnitation for 
reliable goods is better than a repu- 
tation for low prices. Our prices, 
however, must be right or there 
would not be to-day over 76,000 
Emerson Incubators in use! 

Write for illustnted atilogue and our 
easy payment plan. 

EMERSON INCUBATOR CO. 

BOSTON DEPT. E. CHICAGO 

120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 



No. 1 



What has been said of these two advertisements would 
hold true of the advertisements in the current issues of 
the magazines of the Gabler piano, and of many others. 

These advertisements apply equally well for paint- 
ings, perfumes, fountain pens, bicycles, snuflf or sau- 
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sageB, and would be equally poor if used to advertise 
any of them. They are not speeifir, and do not describe 
or refer in any way to the essential characteriBtie of a 
piano. They awaken no images of sound; they do not 
make us hear the piano in our imagination. 

The reproduced advei-tisement of the Oarola (No. 3) 



r 



vose 



CAMERAS 

HiVEBEEHESTABLiaEEDeOTEASO 1 



Challenge Comparisons. 



inddrliwr iht einieninTuurhDuic lire of tupenM 
BiBioa. ScnrTfoF ulalogue'and f^.ll'Ula'muiOD. 

VOSE & SONS OAMEBA 00., 

lU BoylitDd Slnct, ... Btutm 



depicts the joy derived from the rhythm of music, bat 
it awakens no images of tone. The advertlBement rep- 
resents a Cai-ola as superior to a drum because it is 
easier to play. 

The little antiquated advertisement of the BlaKian 
(No. 4| was an attempt in the right direction. The 
musical scale suggests music specifically; the p[ctun> 
of the piano recalls the sounds of the mnsic to a certain 
extent ; the lady at the piano suggests mnsic, for she is 
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not tnriung around to Ik- looked at {cf. an advertise- 
ment of Irers & Pond [lianos in the current magazines), 
but is intent upon her playinfj;. The text also uses words 
whose sole function is to awaken images of sound. These 
expressions appear in the advertisement : "Excellent 
lone," ''the sweetest tone I ever heard," "sweet and 



, ■^^ff.-fjifi'iys. 




melodious in lone," "like a grand church organ for 
power and volume; and a brilliant, sweet-toned piano, 
in one." 

The man who cannot appreciate the tone of a mnsical 
Instrument, and who can form but indistinct images 
of musical tones, is not. a good man lo write the adver- 
tisements for a music house. He might improve his 
style of writing by reading selections in which the author 
shows by his writing that he hears in imagination what 
he describes and hia descriptions are so vivid that he 
makes ns hear it too. 

In determining which foods I shall eat it is a matter 
of some importance to know how the goods are manu- 
factured, what the price is, how it is prepared for the 
table, and whether it is nourishing or harmful to my 
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system. The one essential element, however, is the 
taste. When I look uver a bill of fare I seek oat what 
I think will taste yood. When I order groceries I order 
what pleases and liiklcs my [lalate. I want the food 
that makes me smaek 1113' Itps. that makes my month 
water. I'nder these drcumstances all other eonsidera- 
tions are mimmized to the extreme. 




Lasting Tone-beauty 

IS what one demands in a piano. The 
Packard tone ts sineularly rich and of 
Srsal enduianct^ " Practice " will not de- 

palhelic wilh use. Superior materials and 



THE PACKARD CO.. 



Port Ways*, lad. 



In advertisements of food products 1 have been aor- 
prieed to not« that many foods are advertised as if they 
had no taste at all. One would suppose that the food 
was to be taken by means of a hypodermic injection 
and not by the ordinary process of taking the food 
into the mouth and hence into contact with the organ 
of taste. The advertisers seem to be at a loss to know 
what to say about their foods, aud so have, in many 
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cssee, expressed themselTt^ in snrb geDem) terms that 
tfarir adTertiaemfDts coold be applied egoalljr well to 
almost aoT prodoet wbaterer. The nro reprodnced 
advertisemeDts t Nos. 6 aod 7 1 . takea from recent issues 
of hoQsebold periodicals, are samples of such meaning- 
less generalities. 

These two advertisements are reprodnced exactly with 
the single exception that the names of the commodities 
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have been changed in each case. I would suggest to 
these firms that tbey might improve their advertisements 
hy leaving off the oame of the goods entirely and then 
oflfer a prize to the iierson who could guess what they 
were advertisements of, or else offer Ihe prize for the 
one who should suggest tlie largest list of goods whicli 
could be equally well presented by these .ulvertisements. 
Some advertisers of food are evidently chronic dys- 
peptics and take it for granted that all others are in 
the same condition. They have nothing to say about 
their foods except that they have wonderfnl medicinal 
properties. To me a food which is only healthful savors 




scribe foods in sueli a wav tliat wp iiiiiiif-iHalely want 
what they Jescribe, Of all the advcrtisementB in cur- 
rent magazines perhaps tbe one of the Xatioual Biscuit 
Company reproducfd bei-ewitli (No. 8) jn-esents their 
product in the most tempting manner. According to 
this advertisement "Nabisco" is something to be eaten. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar 
Wafers 

A Fairy Sandwich with 
an upper and lower 
crust of indescribable 
delicacy; separated with 
a crtraniy flavoring of 

Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 

Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Mint. 

Ask for your favorite flavor 
NATIOHAL DlSCUrr COMPANY 
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and it is presented in sach a waj that it would seem 
that one cannot read of it withont being convinced tliat, 
it is good and something that he wants — and the quicker 
he gets it the better. 




This advertisement has character and individuality. 
Its statements could not be applied to anything but 
foods or, indeed, to anything but Nabisco. They do 
not say that Nabisco is wholesome, but when I read 
them I feel sure that Nabisco would agi-ee with me. 

The skin is the sense organ by means of which we 
receive sensations of pressure, touch, heat, and cold, 
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and it is tlie organ which gives more "comfortable" and 
"uncomfortable" feelings than any other. Having ex- 
perienced touch, pressure, cold, heat, and the comforts 
and pains connected with our skin, we should be able 



iMwn «. cu>sitTr. inc. m4iek. nokti ABiNfiioR. ram. 



to imagine such sensations, and to seek the pleasant 
and to avoid the unpleasant. Some people are very 
deficient in imagining the sensations which we receive 
from the skin, and, strange to say, not a few of these 
deficient iadiridiials have been put in charge of the 
advertisemeota which have to do with these very sen- 
sations. One of the prominent characteristics of all 
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clothing is that it givoa us either a pleasant or an un- 
pleasant sensation by means of its contact with our 
bodies. 

Shoes Are sold for different prices; therefore the 
price is to he considered. They are tilings that wear out 
sooner or later; we therefore must ijoneider their dura- 
bility. They are things that we see with our eyes; 
therefore their appearance — style— must be considered. 
Lastly. — but not last considered by the purchaser, — 
shoes come into close contact with our skins, and sensa- 
tions that are cither pleasant or painful result ; we must 
therefore consider the fit and comfort of the shoe. A 
very common deficiency in slioe advertisements is found 
in the failure of the advertiser to tmaf/hie the comfort 
of the shoe adrertisd, and to express it in his argu- 
ment. As a typical advertisement of this sort consider 
the advertisement of the Crawford shoe (No. 9). It 
might well he the advertisement of a leather pocket- 
book, if a few insigniScant changes were made. 

In the advertisement of the Crossett shoes (No. 10) the 
text matter is most excellent. The writer is one who can 
appreciate the comfort of a good-fitting and easy shoe; 
he has bpen able to imagine the sensation, and be has 
described it so vividly that the reader feels in imagina- 
tion the comfort of a Crossett shoe. 

Omega Oil is a liniment that is supposed to increase 
the pleasant sensation.s which we receive through the 
skin. The writer of this advertisement seems to have 
been able to imagine the uncomfortaWc feeling of sore 
feet, and of the comfort which his oil would secure. 
The artist who drew the sore feet ( No. 11 ) surely could 
appreciate the situation in a striking manner. The 
artist does not depict and the author does not descriire 
what he cannot imagine. 
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Omega Oil is not only a thing which can be applied to 
and felt by the skin, tmt it is also a thing thut can be 
Been and smelt. To niiiny it might seem a little thing 

Omega Oil 
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Aat Omega Oil im green, bnt that single advertisement, 
"Ifs Green" (No. 12), has done a great deal to help 
the readers to form a distinct image of the liniment. 
The man who cares but little for odors would not have 
taken so much space to say that it "smells nice" (No. 
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13). In these three advertisements and others like 
them the advertiser of Omega Oil has shown his appre- 
ciation of the human mind to which he has t>een ap- 
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peaJing. It may, however, be questionahle whether sum 
minor considerations for liniment as color and odor 
should receive so much emphasis as is given tliera here. 
As was shown in the preeeding chapter, many people 
are deficient in certain forms of imagery. Most people 
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can imagine with some degree of satisfaction how things 
look. Not quite 80 many can imagine how things sound 
or feel. Very many have difficulty in imagining how 
tbtngs taste and smell. This would he sufficient ground 
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for appealing especially to visual images if the commod- 
ity was piiniaiily a thing of sight. Wlien the objects 
advertised are things primarily perceived by other senses 
than the eye, the greatest care should be taken to awaken 
those more difficult images, i.e., thoee of sound, touch, 



taste, smell, etc. The man wlio is blind and deaf is 
greatly handicapped. He cannot perceive color or hear 
sound, and (if always blind and deaf) cannot imagine 
sights and sounds. The sense organs have been called 
the windows of the soul. -c The more sensations we re- 
ceive from an object the better we know it. Tlie func- 
tion of the nervous system is to malie us aware of the 
sights, sounds, feelings, tastes, etc., of the objects in oar 
environment. The nervous system which does not re- 
spond to sound or to any other sensible qualities is 
defective. Advertisements are sometimes spoken of as 
the nervous system of the business world. That adver- 
tisement of musical instruments which contains nothing 
to awaken images of sounds is a ilefective advertisement. 
That advertisement of foods whicli awakens no images 
of taste is a defective advertisement. As our nervous 
system is arranged 'to give us all the possible sensations 
from every object, so the advertisement which is com- 
parable to the nervous system must awaken in the 
reader as many different kinds of images as the object 
itself can excite. 

It might be well for a young man who expects to 
make a profession of writing advertisements to make a 
test of his own mental imagery. If he finds that he 
is peculiarly weak in visual imager^' he should seek 
employment with a firm that handles goods other than 
those wliich are particularly objects of sight, e.g., pic- 
tures. The man who cannot imagine how a musical 
instrument sounds should hesitate to write the adver- 
. tisementt^ of a musical house. The man who cannot 
imagine how foods taste will be greatly handicapped in 
attempting to write adverlisements for food products. 
Forms of menial imagery may, to a limited extent, be 
cultivated, and, by giving special attention to the sub- 
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ject, one with a weak form of imagery may greatly im- 
prove upon his former efforts, in which he followed out 
his natural bent without considering the forms of mental 
images which could be appealed to by his particular 
class of goods. 
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ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 

EvEET one has wondered how it happens that a 
thought or idea Iiaa suddenly and unexpectedly entered 
his mind. Not infrequently the pai-tietdar idea had not 
been entertained foi' years,— pei-haps it had no apparent 
connection with the present line of thought,^and yet 
here it is, Beeniingly unaltered and as distinct as it had 
been years before. 

If anything in the world has the appearance of law- 
lessness, it certainly is the flight of thought in these 
minds of ours. We can go from Chicago to Peking; 
from the present moment to the building of the pyra- 
mids OP the creation of the aiiiverse. We can pick out 
any object or event included within the borders of space 
or time. We can go from any one of these objects or 
events to any other in an instant of time, and whole mul- 
titudes of them may he passed in review in scarcely 
more than a single second. It wonid be difficult to 
imagine anything les-s confined and apparently less sub- 
ject to laws than the human mind. 

Furthermore, no two minds are alike. Men differ as 
to facial expression in a much less degree than in the 
manner in which they think. 

However hopeless the task may seem at tirst sight, it 
is nevertheless true that from the time of Aristotle down 
to the present day great thinkers liave l)een engaged in 
trying to find laws according to which the mind acts. 
They have no^ been content with the surprise which they 
have felt when an idea has unexpectedly entered their 
minds, but they have gone further and sought for the 
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laws which regulate this sudden appearance. Mnoh 
progress lias been made, and the mind ia gradually being 
recognized as consistent and law-abiding as are all other 
things in the viniverse. 

In many cases we can readily see why we are think- 
ing of particular things at a specilied time. As 1 walk 
down a busy street, unless I am oblivious to my aur- 
roundings my thought is determined for me by the 
objects which surround me. My eye is caught by an 
artistically decorated window in which sporting goods 
are displayed. My mind is fully occupied for the time 
with the perception of these articles. The perception 
of one object is superseded by the perception of an- 
other, itnd in most cases nothing but the present objects 
are thought of, and this perception of present objects 
does not rtrail to my mind any objects wliich I have 
seen at other times. It hapjtens, however, that as I 
see a sweater I think of the sweater which I used to 
wear, and then of the circumstancea which attended it« 
destruction. My mind is next occupied with the jier- 
ception of clothing, millinery, etc., as these objects, one 
after the other, meet the direct gaze. of my eyes. At 
the sight of shoes I am reminded of ray need for a 
new pair; then of the particular make of shoes which 
I ordinarily wear; then of the pair which I purchased 
a few months ago and of the circumstances attending 
the purchase. So I may go on for hours, and in a large 
part my thoughts will be limited to the perception 
of objects and events which surronnd me, but in cer- 
tain rases (e.ff-, sweater and shoes) the perception sug- 
gests a previous expencnce. In the case of simple per- 
ception the mind seems to act under the ordinary laws 
of canse and effect. The objects on the street affect 
me and the perceptions are the result. What my 
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thoughts shall be are deteraiinecl for me by the external 
objects wliich afleet my sense organs. 

Under other circumstances tlie mind seems to be in- 
dependent of surrounding objects and to supply the 
food for thought from former experiences. This is 
especially true in dreams, sleepless nights, and reveries. 
Its working is clearly seen in all cases where we are 
not distracted by exterual objects and do not attempt 
to direct the thought along any particular line. Some 
time ago I read I'l-esideut Roosevelt's decision concern- 
ing the Sampson- Sell ley controversy. After retiring for 
the night I found that I was thinking of the Rocky 
Mountains, Sew Orleans, the Boer war. an Evanston 
dining-room, the siege of Peking, the recent action of 
the dowager empress, the American army and navy, 
and theu of the Sampson- Schley controversy again. The 
interesting part of each idea tends to suggest, or to 
recall to the mind some previous expenence with which 
this interesting part had been previously associated. 
As I tlumght of the Sampson- Schley controversy, the 
interesting thing just then was that it had been re- 
viewed by President Roosevelt. The interesting thing 
about President Roosevelt just then was that he had 
bunted in the Rockies. The interesting thing about 
that was that he had ridden a horse. In a similar man- 
ner the horse suggested New Orleans, whei'e recent ship- 
ments of horses had been made to South Africa. This 
suggested the Boer war. this a conversation on war 
by a young lady who had returned to Evanston from 
China. She suggested Pekiug ; Peking snggeeted the dow- 
ager empress; she suggested her recent actions; these 
changed conditions suggested the American army and 
nav>' : and they suggested Sampson and Schley, and they 
the controversy. 
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As I walk along the street tbe action of my mind, 
even wticn not contini'd to bare perceptions, seems dif- 
ferent from its action on the sleepless night. As far 
as the associutioi) of ideas is concerned, however, the 
action is practically identical. In the first case the 
perceptions of external objects (sweater and shoes) 
ai-e etfective in calling up ideas or experiences with 
which they had formerly been associated. In the sec- 
ond case the ideas are etfective in calling up other ideas 
with which they had formerly been associated. 

The statement of the law as it applies to both cases 
and expressed in general terms is: "Wkenever there is 
in coii8ciott8nc8s one clement of a pmnoita experience, 
this one I'letuent tends to bring burk the entire experi- 
ence." Things thought together or in immediate succes- 
sion become "associated," or welded together so that 
when one returns it tends to recall the others. The 
sight of a shoe suggested the entire "shoe experience," 
ID wtiich I had entered a store, jtnrchased a pair of 
shoes, carried on a conversation wilti the . proprietor, 
etc. The thought of President Roosevelt suggested 
an entire "Roosevelt experience." i.e.. President Roose- 
velt mounted on a horse, attired in a particular costume, 
amid particular scenery, etc. 

But I had had many other ''shoe experiences" and 
many other "President Roosevelt experiences." How 
did it happen that the shoe suggested the particular 
shoe experience which it did, and not tennis shoes which 
1 had purchased recently, or the wooden shoes which 
I had examined years before? Why did not President 
Roosevelt suggest his trip to see his sick son, or his 
African exploration, or his death, or his literary pro- 
ductions? Each "one element in a previous experience" 
has been one element in many previous esperienees. 
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Which one of these previous experiences will be sug- 
gested bj the "one element" is the problem which is 
of interest to us. 

If we knew a person's past history completely, and 
if we knew the present external stimulus and the pres- 
ent condition of his mind, we ('ould tell with some de- 
gree of certainty what the next idea would be which 
is to enter his mind. The laws upon which this certainty 
is based are the thi-ee following: 

The first law is that of habit based on repetition. 

According to this law the idea next tu enter the mind 
ia the one which has habitually been associated with 
[the interesting part of] the one present to the mind. 
The sight of a shoe, the printed word "shoe," the spoken 
word "shoe," and the felt need of a shoe, each calls to 
my ndud this particular make of shoes with which I 
have Iieen familiar for years. I have perceived a shoe 
as a "Douglas"; I have seen "Douglas" and "shoe" 
printed together; I have heard "Douglas" and "shoe" 
spoken together; I have seen the portrait of Mr. Doug- 
las and a cut of his shoe appearing together; I have 
met my need for shoes with a "Douglas." All these 
associations have been frequent and have become so 
welded together with constant use that when shoe enters 
my mind, it draws its habitual associate, Douglas, 
with it. 

The second law is that of recettcy. 

If tico things have been recently connected in the 
mind, when one is thought of again it suggests the other 
also. One day I read and thought of the exportation of 
horses from New Orleans, I do not know that horses 
and \ew Orleans were ever associated in my mind but 
this single time, but the nest day as I thought of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as mounted on a horse, the thought of 
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horse immediately suggested its recent associate, New 
Orleans. The i-ecency of this association made it ef- 
fective- If I hail read of this exportation a'nionth before 
instead of on tlie preceding day, it is not probable that 
this associate would have been suggested. 

The third law is that of vividncsa or intensity. 

If my itrescnt thoutjht has been associated with a 
thousand different objects, that one will he suggested 
toith which it has been most vividly associated. 

When I thought of the Boer war, war suggested the 
siege of Peking because the lady who had returned from 
China described the siege of Peking in such a thrilling 
manner— war and the siege of Peking were go intensely 
associated — that when I thought of war, war suggested 
this particular association. The association between 
war and Peking was. not only vivid, but was also habit- 
ual and recent, even if these latter elemeuts do not seem 
so prominent. 

Psychologists are practically agreed that these are 
the three 8|tecial laws of the association of ideas and that 
the "idea which shall come next" conforms to these three 
simple formulie. 

The law of habit ia very much more important than 
the other two. When one element has been associated 
with one experience habitually, with another recently, 
and with still another vividly, the chances ai'e that the 
habitual experience (associate) will be recalled. If, 
however, the one element has been associated with a 
certain experience habitually, recently, and vividly, this 
one element will certainly call up this 'particular ex- 
perience and none of the multitudes of other experi- 
ences with whicli it hiid been associated. 

The application of all this to advertising is direct. 
The merchant desires so to advertise his goods that 
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his particular brand or article will be tlie only one sug- 
gested wlienever his class of goods is thought of. 

Let tlie reader of this article test the truthfulness 
of the preceding analysis. Test it and see whether the 
laws of habit, recency, and vividness cover all the cases 
of association of ideas in your own mind. Think over 
your possible needs in wearing apparel. Where would 
you go to supply that need, and what quality or make 
would you get? As you think of these possible needs 
what names, brands, or qualities are suggested? Now 
analyze these ideas and see if they do not all conform 
to the three laws given above. You are probably sur- 
prised to see how many of the ideas are those which 
you have habitually associated with that class of goods. 
Try the same experiment with articles of food, luxury, 
investment, elc, and you will be- convinced that the 
advertisements which are the most often seen have a 
great advantage over those which are less often seen. 

Long years ago you formed the habit of piUtiug your 
coat on in a particular way, Perhaps yon put the right 
sleeve on first, perhaps the left. You have formed the 
habit of puttinji; it on just one way and you will put it 
on just that way as long as you live. If you put on 
the right sleeve first this morning, you will put it on 
the same way to-morrow morning and eveiy other morn- 
ing. Of course you could change and put the left sleeve 
on first, but you won't do it. The mind forms habits 
of thought and when they are once established they are 
controlling factors in the action f)f the mind. As a hoy 
I associated certain name-s with certain articles of mer- 
chandise. I saw a particular soap advertised in various 
ways. Perhaps it was used in my home — T am not sure 
about that. This name and soap were so habitually 
associated in my mind as a boy that when I think of 
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soap tluB particular soap is the kind I am most likely 
to thiuk of eveu to the pi-eseut time, although it has 
uot betu called to my miud so ofteo of recent years as 
other kinds of soap. As far as the association of ideas 
is concerned, that advertisement is the most effective 
which is most often thouglit of in connection with the 
line of goods advertised, but tlie associations formed in 
youth arc moi-e etl'ective than those formed in later 
years. Their effectiveuees is lasting and will still have 
influence as long as the person lives. Hence goods of a 
constant and recurrent use might well be advertised in 
home or even in children's papers, and the advertise- 
ments might he so constructed that they would be appre- 
ciated by children. 

Whenever I think of photographical instruments I 
think of one particular make of camems. If I should 
feel a need of inlying a camera, I would find immediately 
that I was thinking of this particular make. If I were 
called upon to recommend a camera, this one wonld al- 
ways suggest itself to me first. It is suggested imme- 
diately and iuvuluntarily. In my particular rase thig 
advertisement of cameras is successful and for me has a 
decided prestige over all other cameras. If I try to 
think ont the reason why this particular one is eng- 
gested whenever I need or (liink of cameras, it seems to 
me that it is because it complies with both the laws of 
liabit and vividness. I do not remember to have noticed 
any advertisement of cameras recently, nor have I had 
any occasion to think of them for some time. I do 
know, however, that for several years I saw this ad- 
vertisement i-cpeatedly — therefore it is with me an 
habitnal association. I also remember that at one time 
I read a booklet piiblislied by this company and that 
it impressed me profoundly — therefore it is for me a 
vivid aKsociafion. 
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If yoH made the test recommended above, you found 
that in some eases goods were suggested that were not 
the ones habitually thought of, but those which bad been 
recently iu the uiiud. Perhaps they had ouly been 
brought to your attention this single time. Although 
the effectiveness of habitual associations is all the more 
lasting the louger the advertiscnient is maintained, it 
gradually diminishes unless the repetition is continued. 
The recent associates are brought back to the mind with 
the greatest readiness, and in some cases they prevail 
over the merely habitual. This emphasizes the necessity 
of keeping up the repetition to make tlie habitual most 
effective, to form the most recent associate, and thus 
take advantage of the prestige gained hy former adver- 
tising. Only hy frequent advertising are the habitual 
associations formed and the I'eceut associates constantly 
made. 

You also noticed in your experiments that certain 
goods were suggested of whieli you had not recently 
thought and of wliidi, perhaps, you had thought but once 
in your life. This one time you had seen a very striking 
. advertisement, or had heard the goods highly recom- 
mended by a friend, or had seen and used the goods. 
For instance, one vivid and intense association of hals 
and Smith was so strong that at the very thought of 
hats Smith's name presented itself too. You thought 
of Smith and hats at the same time, and the two thoughts 
were so vivid that they became welded together by the 
white heat of the mind, and so when hats are in the 
mind Smith must come with them. This shows that 
sometimes doing extraordinary things in advertising 
may succeed when it is desired to make a great im- 
pression and to have the associations formed nnder this 
white heat. It may be admitted that this sort of ad- 
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vertising has been aucceseful in some cases. The law 
is that the mind is in general gradually molded. Lines 
of thought are develcpped and not suddenly formed. The 
advertiser who attempts suddenly to take the world by 
storm bae "to go against nature" and is consequently 
at a vei-y great disadvantage. 

The entire subject of association of ideas may be 
made clearer and more definite if, in conclusion, its 
action in another concrete case is given. For years I 
bare seen the statement that the Turlington Kailroad 
goes to Colorado, I have thus thought Hurlington and 
Colorado together, and every time they have entered my 
mind together they have become more tightly welded 
together, or associated, until now Colorado is no sooner 
in my mind than I find that liuHinglon is also there. 
"When I analyze this association to see how it has been 
formed. I lind, in the first place, that for years I have 
seen the words Burlington and ('olorado together. I 
have thought the two ideas together repeatedly, and the 
association has become habitual. In the second place, 
I find that but yesterday I saw the words Burlington 
and Colorado together and thought the two thoughts 
together and so the association was recent. In the third 
place, I remember that some weeks ago I had been at- 
tracted by the Burlington advertisement in which a 
book about Colorado was offered for six cents. This 
advertisement impressed me. and I gave it a large 
amount of attention or active thought and so the asso- 
ciation became vivid or intense. 

If the merchant can make his name or brand to be 
the habitual, recent, and vivid associate with his class 
of goods, he will have such a prestige over all others 
that his success seems assured. The securing of this re- 
sult should he one of the aims of the wise advertiser. 
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FUSION 

Some years ago I was spending my Chrirtmas vaca- 
tion at my old home. One morning I was sitting in the 
library reading short stories. While I was reading, my 
sister went to the piano and. began playing some of the 
tunes which she had played years before, and which I 
had particularly enjoyed. I did not notice the fact that 
she was playing at all, but I thought the stories were 
peculiarly beautiful. The next day I remarked about 
them and had occasion to refer to them. I was greatly 
disappointed upon reading them the second time to find 
that they were very commonplace and that ordinarily 
they would not have pleased me at all. If I had paid 
strict attention to the short stories alone, they would 
have proved themselves to be very uninteresting. As it 
was, I paid partial attention to each and fused the music 
and the reading into one total impression which was 
extremely pleasing. 

On certain occasions when friends are together all 
have a jolly good time. A spirit of good fellowship 
reigns, and every one is happy and contented. The 
stories told are appreciated and applauded. The jokes 
all seem so fitting and pertinent. Even if they have 
been heard before, they are so well told and so apropos 
that they are as good as new. The next day one is often 
chagrined when he tries to relate the stories and jokes, 
and to tell why he had enjoyed the occasion so well. The 
stories may have been mere commonplaces and the jokes 
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nothing but old standbys, bnt they did not stand alone; 
tliey were enfotfed and improved by the spirit of good 
fellowship which pervaded the company. The place, 
the stories, the jokes, the refreshments, the amusement, 
and the occasion all united their inlluenceB to make a 
total impi-ession. They were fused together, and their 
total product was what had so deliglited us. Any one 
of these thiuf^s taken singly would have been insuffleient 
to produce any pleasant result, but when taken coDec- 
tively each shines in a borrowed light. 

If I hold a lead-pencil vertically in ray hand directly 
in front of ray nose, the name of the manufacturer 
printed on the pencil will be barely visiblp, if it is on the 
extreme right side of the pencil. If, however, I close my 
right eye, the name disappears. If I make a mark on the 
pencil directly opposite the name of the manufacturer 
and hold the pencil as before, both the mark and the 
name are visible. If I close the right eye, the name 
disappears. If I close the left eye, the mark disappears. 
Aa I look at the pencil with my right eye I get a slightly 
different impression than I do when I look with my left 
eye, and vice veran. We are not conscious of these two 
partial impressions, for we fuse them into one total im- 
pression, which gives us a better perception of the pencil 
than is contained in the mathematical sum of the two 
partial perceptions. A discussion of the result of this 
fusion of the two impressions made upon the two eyes 
would be ont of place at this point, but it might be 
remarked that among these results ai-e aecnrate jndg- 
ments of the distance and of the thickness of the pencil. 

At any point of lime we may be receiving impressions 
of sight through the eyes, impressions of sound through 
the ears, impressions of hunger or thii-st from the body, 
and at the same time we may be thinking of former 
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experiences. All these impressions, sensations, ideas, 
etc., are fused together and have no separate existence. 
Each plug's a part in determining the whole ooQsrioQS 
impression or condition, but the parts do not exist alone. 
It is a general law of psychology that all things tend to 
fuse and only thuae things are analysed that mmt be 
analysed. In the beginning we perceive objects as con- 
crete wholes and then later analyze the wholes into 
parts. If the first animal which a child sees should be 
a dog, it would see the dog as a very different thing from 
what it would later appear to him. It would be a dog. 
but his idea of it would be so indefinite that he would 
not notice whether it had four or six legs, whether it had 
ears or trunk, nose or bill, or whether it was white or 
black. By later experience the child would learn that 
the dog was of a particular color, had four legs, two 
ears, that it harked, ate. and that it had certain other 
peculiarities and characteristics. The e.xpert in natural 
history and the dog fancier each notice certain things 
about the dog that the rest of humanity never sees at all. 
We grasp everything as a conci-ete whole lirst, and then 
by later experience we analyze this whole and add to 
it. The point to he emphasized is that we do not first 
perceive the parts and unite them to form the greater 
icholes, but that wc first perreive the wholes and 
only after the process of analysis has been com- 
pleted do ice perceit^e the parts. There are cer- 
tain prmlucts of fusion which by most of us are never 
analyzed at all. This is the case with the sensations 
which we receive whenever we breathe. With every 
breath the diaphragm contracts and expands, the 
muscles raise and lower the ribs, tlie lungs receive and 
discharge a Tolunie of air, the air passages in the nose 
and windpipe enlarge and contract. All these play a 
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part in making the total sensation wliich we call breath- 
ing, but we caiiiiot with ease analyze the different parts. 
They are fused together, and as it would be of no par- 
ticular benetit to analyze the product we liave never 
done so. and we never would have known that the feeling 
was the product of these elements unless we Iiad 
reasoned it out first. 

We know of no object which is independent of all 
other things. In fact, the value of all objects depends 
upon the i-elationships which they have to otlier things. 
We think of things only in their relations, and these 
relationships fuse and constitute the object as we know 
it. Anthracite or bituiniuous coal, yellow clay and 
black loam, can all be thought of as pure and clean, but 
under certain conditions they become dirt. None of 
these are dirt in themselves, but in certain abnormal 
positions they are nothing but filth. When bituminous 
coal is on the face of (tie coal heaver it is almost impos- 
sible to think of it as coal. It has ceased to be coal and 
lias become dirt because of the abnormal environment 
into which it has come. 

The manner in wliich the environment fuses with an 
article and determines its value is well illustrated by 
food in a restaurant. The food may be of the very best 
quality and the preparation may have been faultless, yet 
if the service is poor, — if the waiter's linen is dirty and 
his manner slovenlj-, — the food does not taste good and 
is not appetizing. You may reason out that the waiter 
has nothing to do with the preparation of the food and 
that his linen has not come into contact with it, but all 
your reasoning will do you but little good. The idea of 
dirty linen and this particular food are in your mind 
indissoluhly united, and now, instead of tlnnkinp of food 
in the abstract, yon are compelled to think of food in fids 
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particular relationslitp, and the result is anything but 
appetizing. 

Tfae same thing is illustrated in all places of business. 
Stores and olBces have a tone or atmosphere about them, 
and everything the.v have tp olTer is seen through this 
atniosirfiere. I heard a gentleman siiy reeently that lie 
had gone to a partirulai" store lo buy a cerluin article. 
The store was recommended to him and lie was convinced 
that it was the best [dace to buy llie merchandise desired. 
"W'hcn he entered the store he found such a shoddy tone 
to the entire establishment that he could not believe that 
the goods which were shown him were desirable. If he 
could have seen the goods in another store he would 
have purchased them at once, but be coidd not convince 
himself that the goods shown him there were what he 
wanted, so he left without purchasing them. We are 
not able to look at things impartially and abstractly, but 
we judge of everything in the light of its environment — 
it fuses with its environment and the environment be- 
comes a part of it. 

The principle of fusion is a subject which should be 
carefully considered in placing an advertisement. If 
we could think (juite analytically and* see the advertise- 
ment just as it is, and as a thing independent of its 
environment, it might be profitalile to place our adver- 
tisements on garbage boxes and iu cheap and disrepu- 
table put)! i cations. As we are constructed, however, such 
a course would be suicidal, even for a house dealing in 
disreputal)le and cheap articles. The medium gives a 
tone of ils oivn to all the uilvertiaemeiils contained in it. 
Personally I feel inclined to i-espect any firm that ad- 
vertises in a high-class magazine, and nnless there is 
some particular reason to the contrary am willing to 
trust its honesty. I have always regarded handbills as 
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cheap and irreBponsible, and usually tlirnjf.of'llie goods 
advertised in this way as belonging to tlie sam^i.pa^egpry. 

In the course of a conversation, a very intelUgerit-lafly ,- 
recently said to me that she never read the advertise-' 
ments in any of tlie magazines excepting in her home"' 
religious paper. Here she read not only all the reading 
matter, but all the advertisements as well. I asked her 
why she read tliese advertisements, and she said that 
she knew they could be depended upon. She had the 
□tmost confidence in the editor and Imlieved tliat he 
knew every tirm advertising, and that by accepting its 
advertisement and publishing it he thereby gave it his 
stamp of approval. No advertisement appearing in this 
periodical was compelled to stand on its own merit 
alone, so far as she was concerned, but had added to it 
the confidence inspired by this publication. The adver- 
tisement and her confidence fused and formed a whole 
in which the lady never suspected that any other element 
entered than those wliicb were in the advertisement 
itself. The lady referred to did not read the advertise- 
ments in other magazines as a usual thing. I have seen 
her turn over the advertising pages of other magazines 
to see whether there was anything there that interested 
her. She reads the advertisements in her favorite maga- 
zine and merely looks over tlie others. 

In choosing the publications in which he should place 
his advertisement, the advertiser should not only con- 
sider the circulation and the kind of circulation, but he 
shonld also consider the tone which each publication 
would add to his particular advert iseraent. It is well to 
liave a large number of persons read your advertisement ; 
it is better to have those read it who are interested in it 
and have the means to purchase the goods advertised; 
but it is still better to have a large number of the right 
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kind of per»piis'>See yoar advertisement iu a publication 
which •ji'jtts c'onfldence and recommends it favorably to 

. yodi^.jirDapectiTe customers, Your advertisement will, 
'to a greater or less extent, fuse with tlie publication in 

■ 'which it appears, and the product will not be jour adver- 
tisement as it was prepared by you, but as it comes oat 
of the mold iuto which you inserted it. 

The statement tliat a man is Itnown by the company 
lie keeps is uot often challenged, and yet the statement 
would have been equally true if asserted of an adver- 
tisement. If a man is seen frequently in the company 
of rascals, we think at once that he has become a rascal, 
but do not suppose that lie has reformed his associates. 
The honorable man loses his reputatiou by associating 
with dishonorable persons. An honest firm which ad- 
vertises in a disreputable sheet and brings its adver- 
tisement iuto association with advertisements of a dis- 
reputable character lays itself open to suspicion. The 
firm may be so well known that it would not be greatly 
injured by such a course, and it might by its presence 
raise the standard of the other advertisements. Such 
a work of pliilanthropy is too expensive and dangerous 
to recommend itself to the better known firms. If, on 
the other band, a disreputable firm should place its ad- 
vertisement in a high-grafle publication and among 
honest adverlisers, it would for a time at least enjoy 
the confidence inspired by the publication and by the 
other advertisements. Every honest firm which adver- 
tises should insist, however, that all dishonest advertise- 
ments be rejected, for, unless this is done, the honest 
men lose and the dishonest ones gain. The advertise- 
ments of a publication are in the mind of the public all 
classed together, and if it is known that one of them 
cannot be trusted, all are brought into disrepute. 
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Because of this principle of fusion, it is imperative 
tluit the advertiser should see th<it the make-up of the 
publication i8 not detrimental to his particular adver- 
tisement. Tour advertisement would he injui-ed, if, in 
the make-up, your advertisement of diamouds was placed 
among advertisements of a questionable cliaracter. It 
I should Bee an adverlisement of an investment scheme 
that guaranteed unusually large profits, 1 would sus- 
pect fraud at once and would ussume a skeptical atti- 
tude. If the next instant I shonld read your advertise- 
ment of diamonds, I would lie suspicious and would 
hardly know why I was so. If the next moment I should 
read the advertisement of a medicine that cured all sorts 
of incurable diseases, my suspicions would be confirmed, 
and I would be sui-e that your diamonds were paste. If, 
on the other hand, I should see your advertisement 
placed among those which I knew to be reliable, I would 
be inclined to classify yours with the others, and would 
think that it was at least worth while to inyestigate the 
matter. 

The cut here shown (No. 1) is a good illnstration of 
the violation of the proper consideration of the principle 
of fusion in the make-up of the advertisements of a daily 
paper. In a Chicago daily for June 22, 1902, appeared 
three partial columns giving announcements of deaths 
and burials. Inserted in the middle column was this 
advertisement for Dr. Sleight's fat-reducing tablets. It 
might be said that this advertisement would attract 
attention because of its position, but the eflfect of the 
atmosphere of death and burials upon the fat-reducing 
tablets is too apparent to need comment. 

Many of thone who choose illustrations for their ad- 
vertisements follow the philosophy of the Irish boy who 
said that he liked to stub his toe because it felt so good 
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when it stopped hnrtiog. Many of ns are unable to see 
how the boy bad made any gain after it was all over, bat 
be was satisfied and that was suflScient. The philosophic 
disciples of the Irish boy are found in advertisers who 
bare certain things to dispose of which will not do cer- 
tain harmful things. First they choose an illustration 
which will make you believe that what they have to s^ 




is jnst what you do not want, aud then in the text they 
try to overcome tliis false impression, aud to show you 
that what they have to otfer is not so had after all. Most 
of us are unable to see how the advertiser lias gained, 
even if he has succeeded in giving us logical proof that 
his goods are not so bad as we were at first led to tliink. 
We are not logically inclined, and we take the illustra- 
tion and the text and combine the two. The best that 
the text can do is to destroy the evil effect of the illustra- 
tion. Of course, wheu we read in the text that the 
illustration does not correctly represent the goods, we 
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ought to discard the illustration cntirply and think only 
of the text, but, unfoKimately, we are not constructed 
that way. The impri-ssiuu made by the illustration and 
that made by the text fuse and foi-iu a whole which is the 
Tesult formed by these two elements. 

In No. 2 of tlie reproduced advertisements the adver- 
tiser wants to bring out the fact that his insect powder 
will not kill human individuals, but will kill insects. 
The line of his argument wonld seem to be the exhibition 
of a picture of the skull of a person killed by his insect 
powder. He then confidentially assures you that his 





powder is *'non-poisouous to human." Most people who 
notice the advertisement see the picture of the skull, but 
faU to see the "non-poisonous to human." 

The "ad-smith" of No, 3 is trying to convince the pub- 
lic that his fountain pen will not blot. He shows us a 
cut of his pen doing just what he wants us to believe it 
will not do. U we could look at the cut, then forget 
It entirely and read the text without being biased by 
the cut, this form of argumentation might be successful. 
Tint that is not the way in which we think. 

Advertisement Xo. 4 apparently illustrates the pro- 
prietor of the rujj company as an escaped convict. The 
text makes no reference to this fact, but tries to impress 
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upon na the idea that this is tlie ppntleman with whom 
we should deal. 

Advertisement Ko. 5 is the iulvertiseraent of a sweet- 
Btnelling cigar. The way the designer of the advertise- 
ment goes about it to convince us that his cigars are 
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sweet smelling is to show us Uncle Sam smoking a cigar 
which evidently has a very bad odor. In smalt type he 
asserts that his cigars are not so bad, but I would not 
have read that part of the advertisement unless I had 
had an abnormal interest in poor advertisements. 

Advertisement No. 6 represents the "restful racycle," 
and does so by displaying a lady on such a wheel being 
chased by an infuriated bulldog. One of the most un- 
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pleasant things that can happen to a bicycle rider, and 
one of the things which might deter some ladies from 
buying a bicycle, is this fact that bicycle riders are liable 
to be chased by dogs. The writer of this advertisement, 
by means of this illustration, practically tells every pos- 




sible caetomer to hesitate before she bays this wheel, 
becanse, if she buys it, she is likely to be chased by dogs. 
In advertisement No. 7 the author is trying to bring 
out the point that insects do not infest this particular 
brand of rolled oats. In his illustration he shows great 
crowds of insects swarming about it. If you examine 
the advertisement you see that, although the insects do 
have a particular liking for this kind of oafs, they cannot 
get at them till the can is once opened. To ray mind this 
brand of rolled oats and inserts are ao firmly united that 
I cannot think of the food without thinking of the 
insects. 
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Opdinai-ily the Quaker Oats advertisement has been 
identitietl by the pi'esence of the good Quaker. lie looks 
Btrong, hardy, clean, and lionest. In No, 8 we have a 
portrait of a man wlio is disgusting in appearance. He 
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fuses with oats, and the product is snmclliing which is 
not appetizing; and is a food which 1 do not ran' to taste. 
I have alwajB thought of Quaker Oals as something par- 
ticularly clean and healthful, and my idea was detei"- 
tnined in part by associating the food with the Quaker. 
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When this advertisement is before me, I think that 
Quaker Oats are fit to eat only on condition that I ab- 
stract the thouglit of the food from that of this filthy- 
looking specimen of humanity. 

In an advertisement of food products the cut ie com- 
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parable to ttie waiter in a restaurant. We know that 
the waiter does nut prepare the food, yet he is the rep- 
resentative of the kitclien, and we will not enter a 
restaurant if the waiter looks repulsive. In a similar 
manner we know tliat the cut in an advertisement has 
nothing to do with the food advertised, but the cut is 
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the representative of tlie food, ami we do not want the 
food if its representative looks repulsive. 

All the advertisements here reproduced seem to be 
constrncted in total disregard to the great principle of 
fusion whieli plays an important part in all our think- 
ing. In all these advertisements the cut and the text 
{e.g., in the first advcrti«ement the deaths and funerals 
and tlie tal)Iet advertisement) fuse, and each plays its 
part in forming the total impression. We are not ahle 
to thiiilc of the text without thinking of or being 
influeticfd h// the illustration. 

The ordinary man and woman are not accustomed to 
critical logit-al thinking, Tliey are not accustomed to 
consider an object or argument on its own merits and 
independent of all otlier things. They are more inclined 
to take objects, arguments, and events" in their entirety. 
They fuse all the irapressious of a partirular sitnation 
into one total imprcKsion, and are influenced by events 
in their totality without being able to analyze the ele- 
ments whicIi have united to form the whole. If those 
who construct and place advertisements *ould consider 
this principle of fusion, they would be more careful in 
their choice of mediums, in the association of advertise- 
ments, in the make-up and in the construction of the 
individual advertisements. 




X 

JIEMOBY 

Impressions once received leave traces of themselves,, 
so that, ill imagiuatiou, we cau live over the same ex- 
periences and can recognize them as related to our past. 
This knowledge of foinier impi-essions, or states of mind, 
which have already once dropped from consciousuess, 
is what is known as memory, 

I can imagine how the jungles of Africa must look. 
This is an act of productive imagination. Yesterday I 
was on the corner of Fiftli avenue and Lake street in 
Chicago. I lieaiil llie shouts of tcaiiistai's, (lie rattle 
of passing vehicles, and the roar of elevated trains; I 
saw the people, the wagons, and the cars. To-day I 
can, in imagination, live over tlie same experience, and 
as I do so I recognize the experience as belonging to 
ray past. I am therefore remembering my past experi- 
ence. 

As I try to recall Ihe street scene of yesterday I find 
that many of the details have escaped me, I cannot re- 
member liow the teamsters looked nor what sort of 
cries they were uttering. I remember that thei-e were 
teamsters and that they were shouting at tlieir horses, 
but I cannot, in my imagination, see their faces or hear 
their voices as I did yesterday. In short, my memory 
has faded, and has faded rapidly. It is not likely tliat 
any memory is so vivid as the original experience, 
neither does it contain all the details of the actual ex- 
perience. Immediately after crosang the street I could 
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have described the scene much better than I could now. 
A year heuce I shall probably have forgotten all about it. 

Our memories gradually fade with time. Professor 
Ebbinghouse, of Germany, was the first to try to find ' 
oat exactly how fast our memories do fade. Since he 
published his thesis many others have taken up the work, 
and his and their results are fairly well established and 
definite. Tiiey have found that our memories are at 
their best two seconds after the experience has taken 
place. After two seconds the memory fades very 
fapidly. so that in twenty minutes we have forgotten 
more of an experience than we shall forget in the next 
thirty days. 

We forget very rapidly during the fii'st few seconds, 
minutes and houi-s. ^Vliat we remember a day is a very 
small part of our experiences, hut it is the part whieh 
persists, as the memory fades vei-y slowly after the first 
day. What we remember for twenty minutes and what 
we can get others to remember for that time is of great 
concern, for it is what we and they remember for longer 
times also. 

What the practical business man wants to tnow about 
memory can be put in two questions. 

First, how can I improve my own memory? 

Second, how can I so present my advertisements that 
they will he i-emerahered by the public? 

It is not possible for a person with a poor memory 
to develop a good one. bnt every one can improve his 
memory by the observance of a few well-known and 
thoroughly established iirinciples. The first principle 
is repetition. If you want to make sure that you will 
remember a name, say it over to yourself. Repeat it in 
all the ways poBsible— say it over aloud, write it. look 
at it after it is written, think how it sounded when 
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you lieard the name, recall it at fi-equeut jieriods auU 
until it,has beeome thoroughly Jixed in your miml. 

The second principle is inlensUij. If you want tu 
remember a name, pay the strictest possible attentioii 
to it. If you apply (he tirst piiuciple and repeat the 
oame, theu you should pay the maximum amount of at- 
tention to every reijetition. In this way the process 
of learning will be so reduced that a single repetition 
may be enough, and still the name may be retained for 
a long period of time. 

The third principle is that of association. The thinge 
which we think over, classify and systematize, and thus 
get associated with our previous experience, are the 
tilings which we commit most easily and retain the 
longest. 

As a boy at school I learned by repetition that Co- 
lumbus discovered America in 1492. At that lime 
this was to lue an entirely discouuected fact. It was not 
associated with anything else, aud so cost me great 
effort of attentioii and frequent repetilion before I had 
it thoroughly memorized. At a later lime I was com- 
pelled to learn the approximate date of the fall of Con- 
stantinople, the application of the compass to naviga- 
tion, the invention of printing, the time of the activity 
of Copernicus. Michelangelo, Titian, DUrer, Holbeiu, 
etc. Such a list of unconnected dates would have cost 
me much unprofitable eflort if I had been compelled 
to learn them separately. As it was, I connected them 
all with the date of the discovery of America, and saw 
that these men aud these events were all contemporane- 
ous and together made what is known as the Renais- 
sance. 

The details of a business or professional life which 
are connected in a series are not hard to learn, and 
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ai'o not soon forgotteu. A niau may have no trouble 
from forgetting the details of hia business or prcj/ession, 
yet may have a poor memory for all events not thus 
associated. 

The fourth principle Is that of ingenuity. I remem- 
ber the nauie of Miss Low, for she is a short woman, 
I remember a friend's teleplione, which is 1391, by think- 
ing how unfortunate it is to have such a number to 
remember — 13 is supposed to be an unlucky number, 
and 91 is seven times 13. 

This method is applicable only to disconnected facts 
which we lind difficulty in remembering by the methods 
given before. It is, however, a method wliich was used 
by the Roman oratoi-s and has been used more or less 
ever since. There is probably no one wlio does not 
make frequent use of it in attempting to remember 
names, dates, figures, and similar data. 

We all appreciate the value of a good memory, and 
are willing to pay any one who will tell us how to train 
ours. This condition of affairs lias made "memory 
training" a profitable business for the fakir. It is fairly 
well estabiislied now that one's native retentiveness is 
unchangeable. One who has an unretentive memory 
cannot possibly change it by any method of training. 
All he can do is to improve on his method of acquiring 
and recording knowledge. 

The third piiudple given above — association — is the 
one by far of the most importance. 

The fourth principle is the one of least general appli- 
cation ; indeed if an attempt is made to apply it too 
frequently, it becomes worse than useles.'^, yet it is the 
principle used by most persons who liave "memory train 
ing" to sell. 

When the question arises. — how to construct an ad- 
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vertiBemeiit so that the reader rannnt forget it, we find 
that the question is answered by the proper application 
of the principles enunciated above. The advertisement 
that is repeated over and over asuin at frequent inter- 
Tals gradually becomes fixed, in the memory oC the 
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M 
Nenc 




No, 1. — ThU i>a*ffrll9''mf 



reader. It may be a crude and an espensice method, 
but it seems to l>e etfective. 

This method gains added effect by i-epeating one or 
more characteristic features, and by changing gome of 
the features at each appearance of the advertisement. 
Thus the reproduced advertisement of Vitalized Phos- 
phites (Xo. 1) is freqiienlly repeated in identical form. 
We cannot forget this advert iseraent, but It has taken 
too-many repetitions to secure the desired results. 
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The reproduced advertisement of Cream of Wheat 
(Ko. 2) is but OQe of a series of advei-tiaeiuents in all 
of which the colored chef appears proniineutly. Tiiis 
characteristic feature causes us to associate all of the 
series, and hence the effect of repetition is secured. At 




the same time, there is sufficient diversity, because the 
colored chef is never represented in the same way in 
any two of the advertisements as they appear from 
month to month. Similar statements could be made of 
a host of other excellent advertisements. 

The advertisement which makes an intensive impres- 
sion is one which the advertiser does not easily forget 
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The methods for securing this intensity are many, but a 
few examples will serve to make the method plain. 

Bright colors impress us more than dull ones. The 
bright-colored inserts and advertisements run in colors 
are rememliered better than others, because they make 
a greater impression on xia. 

In any experience it is the first and the last parts 
of it that impress us most and that get tixed most firmly 
in oar memories. The first and the last advertisements 
in a magazine are the most effective. Likewise the first 
and the last parts of any particiUar advertisement (un- 
less very short) are the parts that we remember best. 

The back rover-page is valuable because when the 
magazine is lying on a table the hark cover-page is likely 
to be turned u[>. but in addition to tliat it is a valuable 
page beeanse it is likely to be the first or the last seen 
by most readers. 

The second cover-page i.'^ valuable because it is so 
likely to be seen first, and even to be seen by those who 
do not look at the advertisements in the back of the 
magazine — if such persons still exist! 

The intensitj of the impression which an advertise- 
ment makes is dependent upon the response which it 
secures from the readers. The pedagogue would call 
this action the "motor response," even though it were 
nothing more than the writing of a postal card. Such 
action is vital in assisting the memory of the readers. 

An advertisement which secures a response sufficient 
to lead to the writing of a postal card has a chance of 
being remembered which is incomparably greater than 
that of other advertisements. The advertisement of 
Pompeian Massage Cream iNo. 3) will not soon be for- 
gotten by those who are induced to send the name of 
their dealer to the Pompeian Manufacturing Company. 
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Rhymes and alliterations are rhetorical forms which 
seem to be of great assistani-'e when we attempt to com- 
mit verses, and tven when we do not want to remember 
them the rhythm may malte such an impression that we 
can't forget them. The "Spotless Town" is an illus- 




■lly forget I 



tration uf a »iiccossful application of this psychological 
fact. 

There is iiitKh i)oor advertising being done at the 
present time in a futile attempt to jiroduoe a successful 
imitation of Ihe "Spotless Town." Tlie rhythm and the 
alliteration must be excellent, else they make the whole 
attempt seem ridiculous, and the advertisement falls 
flat. 

Anything humorous or ridiculous — even a pun — is 
hard to forget. But unless the attempt is successful, 
the result is Imlicrous and futile. Furthermore, that 
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which impreesee one person aa funny may seom ailJy 
to anothei-. The ifproiiuccd advertisement of Gold Dust 
{No. 4) seems funny to some, hut does not to others. 
The reproducer! advertisement of Rough on Rata (No. 
5) impresses some persona as silly, while others think 
it funny. 

Advertising is a serious hiisiness, and unless the ad- 
vertisement is extremely clever, it is unwise to attempt 




to present the humorous side of life, alUioiigh it is highly 
valuable when well done. 

Anything will be remembered which awakens our emo- 
tions, whether the thing be agly or beautiful, whether 
it causes us to smile or to sympathize with the sorrows 
of others. That which excites an emotion is ni)t easily 
forgotten, and hence is a good form of advertising, if 
it can convince the reason at the name time that it 
stimulates the feelings. The advertisement of Gold Dust 
{No. 4) pleases me and convinces me that the product 
IB good. The advertisement of Rough on Rats (No. 5) 
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amuses nm because it is eo excessively silly. It does not 
please me, does not convince me of the desirability of 
the goods. I Hud that both advertisements have made 
such an intense impression on me that they have stuck 
in my memory, and I see no prospect of being able to 
forget them soon. 

The wriler of advertisements must consider the prin- 
ciple of association, and ordinarily does so, even if he 
does it uncnusciously. He should present his argument 
in such a form Ihiil it will iiiitiirally and easily be aaso- 




mpt to be hamoroiia. 



ciated by the reader with his own former experience. 
This is best done by appealing to those interests and 
motives which are tlie ruling principles of tlie reader's 
thinkiDg. Personally, 1 should forget a recipe for a 
cake before I had finished reading it, but to a cook it is 
full of interest, and does not stand out as an isolated 
fact, but as a modificaliou or addition of something 
already in his mind. The statement that the bond bears 
four per cent, interest is not forgotten by the capitalist; 
for he iramedialely associates tlie bond of^ which this 
statement is made with the group of similar bonds, and 
BO the statement is rememherpd, not as an isolated fact, 



hut in cotmectioD vith a whole srrifs of facts vliioh itre 
constantly before bis mind. 

The argun]t-nt)« of an advortiKcnicnt KhoitM tic Much 
as are easUy associated with the piTsoniil liilcrcKld iind 
with the former experience of the majoril.v of ttic 
readers. 

The repro<iiire<I adveriiseiiieiit of (he ItuHler HruWU 
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Stocking Co. fXo. 6) is in direct violation »f flUto^l^l^l 
ciple. The advertisement was evidently WliU00$f S " 
man. and appeals to men as being a good »' ' ^ 
It would be remembered by men, and If tk 
purchasers of boys' stockings, it wonid 'r 
advertisement. In reality the men do ic*' 
ings, and so the advertisement appeal* I«Im 
nothing to do with the business — exrffi^k 
for the advertisement. 
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The following expressions appeal powerfully to a 
manufacturer, but not to a mother: 

"Five per cent, gold houds," "Clip your coupons and 
make money," "Give your boy a lesson iu the value of 
money and the growth of interest," "This is one per cent, 
more than any bank pays, and allows you the use of the 
principal, allowing you a share of our profits," etc. 

The principle of ingenuity can Iiavc but an occasional 
application, but there are instances when it has lieen 
employed with great elfectiveness. Thus "I'needa" is 
a name which cannot be forgotten. It pleases by its very 
ingenuity, although most of the attempts in this direc- 
tion have been futile. Thus "Uwanta" is recognized 
as an imitation, and is neither impressive nor pleasing. 
"Keen Kutter" is a name for tools which is not easily 
forgotten. "Syrup of Figs" is a name for a patent medi- 
cine which is easily remembered, although the product 
contains no figs. 

A tailor in Chicago advertised himself and his shop 
in such an ingenious way that no one could read his 
advertisement and forget tlie essential features of it. 
His street number was 33, his telephone number was the 
same. There were 33 letters in his name and address. 
He sold a business suit for $33. The number 33 stood out 
prominently as the striking feature of his advertisement 
and impressed many as being unique, and at the same 
time fixed in their minds his name and address, and the 
cost of his suits. 

The four principles enunciated above for impressing 
advertisements on the minds of possible customers are 
capable of nn)imite<i application, and will not disappoint 
any; for they are the laws which have been found to 
govern the minds of all persons as far as their memories 
are concerned. 



1 
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XI 

THE FEELINGS AND THE EMOTIONS 

We all know what is meant l)y pleasure and pain, by 
joy and grief. These feelings anJ emotions are not 
better understooii after we have attempteil to dettne 
them. They are known only by experience, and we are 
all familiar with them. In the present chapter we ave 
interested in the elt'pft whicli pleasure and pain and 
the diffei-ent emotions have upon the mind and the iMMly 
of the person experienoing them. These effeets are not 
sufBoiently recognized and yet they are of special sig- 
nificance to the advertiser. 

For tlie sake of bi-evity we Khali use the word "pleas- 
nre" not merely to exjiress such simple pleasures as 
tasting an appetizing luorsel, but also to express such 
pleasurable emotions as joy, love, henevolfDce, gratitude, 
pride, etc. The word "paia" or "displeasure" will like- 
wise be used to express simple painful sensations and 
also emotions which involve pain, such as fear, hate, 
jealousy, antipathy, etc. 

Every pleasurable and every painful experience has 
a direct reflex effect on the bodily functions and also on 
the action of the mind. These effects are widespread 
and important. Some of these changes, even though 
significant, are not directly detected without the use of 
delicate recording instruments. Pleasures actually 
cause the limbs to increase in size, and, accompanying 
the physical change, is a feeling of expansiveness which 
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Berves to beigliten the pleasure. With pain the limbs 
shrivel in size, and this is accompauied by a feeling of 
depression. 

Under the influence of pleasure the efficiency of the 
heart -action is greatly enhanced. This increase of biood 
supply gives us a feeling of buoyancy and iDcreaged 
vitality, which greatly enhances the already pleasing 
experience. Displeasure, ou the other hand, interferes 
with the normal uclion of the heart. This gives as a 
feeling of siuggiHliness and depi-ession. 

Pleasure assists the rhythmical action of the lungs and 
adds to the depth of breathing. These changes serve but 
to add to the already pleasing experience. Pain inter- 
feres with the rhythm of breathing, makes the lung 
action less deep, and gives a feeling of being stifled, 
hindered, and cheeked in carrying out our purposes. 

Pleasing experiences increase our muscular strength 
and cause us to feel like men. We feel more like under- 
taking great tasks and have more faith in our ability 
to accomplish them. Pain decreases muscular strength 
and gives us a feeling of weakness and lack of confidence. 
Pleasures not only ^ve greater strength to the voluntary 
muscles, but they affect directly the action of all the 
voluntary' and invoiunfai-y muscles of the body. In 
pleasure the bands go out from the body, the shoulders 
are thrown back and the head elevated. We open up and 
become subject lo the influences in our environment. 
Being pleased wilh what we are receivinp, we become 
receptive and ctpand that we may take in more of the 
same sort. In pain the hands are drawn in towards the 
chest and the whole body diiiws in within itself as if tn 
protect itself against outside influences. These actions 
of the body are reflected in the mental attitude. In 
pleasure our minds expand. We become extremely sug- 
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gestible, and are likely to see everything in a favorable 
light. We are prompt to act aud confident of success. 
In pain we are displeased with the present experiences 
and BO witlidraw wittiin oui-selves to keep from being 
acted upon. We refuse to receive suggestions, are not 
easily influenced, and are in a suspicious attitude toward 
everything which is proposed. When in pain we ques- 
tion the motives of even our friends and only suspicious 
thoughts ai-e called up in our minds. 

These brief statements of facts serve to call to the 
reader's attention the mental attitude in which the 
person is placed by the intluence of pleasure and pain. 
Keen observers of men have not been slow in profiting 
by these facts. In "Pickwick Papei-s," speaking from 
the viewpoint of the defendant. Dickens swys: ''A good, 
conleuted, well-breakfasted jtiryman is a capital thing 
to get hold of. Discontented or hungry jurymen always 
find for the plainlitf. ' Here Dickens expresses the fact 
that man is not pre-eminently logical, but that his think- 
ing is influenced by his preseut state of feelings. If the 
juryman were discontented and hungry, lie would be 
feeling pesflimialic and suspicious and would believe 
iu the guilt of the defendant. 

The modern business man does his utmost to minister 
to the pleasure of the customers in his store. He knows 
they will ))lace a larger order if they are feeling happy 
than if they are feeling otherwise. The American slang 
expression, "jolly up." means the pleasing by flattery 
of the one from whom it is desired to obtain a favor. 
The merchant attempts to please Ihe customer by the 
appearance of the store, by courteous treatment, and by 
ever^' other possible method. The same pains must be 
taken by the advertiser in his attempts to please those 
to whom his appeals are made. The methods open to the 
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advertiser are relatively few and hence all available 
means should be employed most assiduonsly. 

In the preeout chapter the importance of pleasing the 
advertiser by appealing to his esthetic sense will he em- 
phasiiied, and suggestions will be given of concrete 
methods which are available to tlie advertiser in appeal- 
ing to the sense of the beautiful. 

To be beautiful a thing must possess certain charac- 
teristics wtiich awaken a feeling of appreciation in the 
normal person. It is true Ihat tiie artistic judgment is 
not posi^essed equally by all, or at least it is not equally 
developed in all. There are, however, certain combina- 
tions of sounds which are univeraally called harmonies 
and others which are called discords. There are certain 
combinations of colors which are regarded as pleasing 
and others which are displeasing. There are likewise 
certain geometrical forms or spac^rrangements which 
are beautiful, and others which are displeasing. The 
musician knows wliiit tones will harmonize and which 
ones will not. The man without a musical education 
does not possess such knowledge, but he appreciates the 
harmony of tones when he hears it. The colorist knows 
how to produce pleasing etl'ects with colors. He has ac- 
quired this knowledge which others do not possess, 
although they are able to appreciate his work. The 
artist knows how to produce pleasing effects with sym- 
metry and proportion of space fonns. The uninitiated 
does not possess such knowledge or ability, although he 
is able to appreciate the work of the artist and can dis- 
tinguish it from Ihe work of llie novice. 

Perhaps the simplest thing that could be suggested 
which would have an element of estlietic feeling con- 
nected with it is the bisection of a straight line. It 
seems almost absurd to suppose that the position of the 
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point of diyision in a straight line would have anything 
to do with a feeling of pleasure. Such, however, is 
certainly the case, but, as might be expected, the esthetic 
feeling is not very pronounced. As an illustration, look 
at No. 1. Here we have a series of straight vertical 
lines divided by short cross lines. Look at the lines 
carefully and you will probably fe(4 that tlu* lines A, B, 
and C are divided in a more pleasing manner than F, 
G, and H. In other words, if a straight vertical line 
is to be divided into two unequal parts, you prefer to 



No. 1 



B C D E F Q H 

A scrlos of his(M't<'(l liin'S. Which liisciMion 
is thcviiioHt itlcasiii^V 



have the division come above the middle. This is not 
an altogether uniini)ortant discovery. 

In judging of vertical distances, we overestimate the 
Upper half. For this reason the line E, which is divided 
into two equal parts, ai)i)oars to be divided into two 
slightly unequal parts and the lower section seems to be 
the smaller. The line D is divided at a point slightly 
above the middle, but it appeal's to be divided into two 
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exactly equal jiarts. Many persons would say that the 
line D is more pleasing than E, for D appears to be 
divided into two equal parts, while E appears as if an 
nnauccessful attempt had been made to divide the line 
into two equal parts. 

Line D seems to be perfectly symmetrical — its two 
parts appear equal. The symmetry about this division 
pleases us, and most pei-sons would say that this line, 
which is divided symmetrically, is more pleasing than A 
or H, which are not divided symmetrically. 

The two i)art8 of the lines A, It, 0, and n appear too 
unequal and the two parts of line E appear too nearly 
equal. Lines C and F are very pleasing. They have 
divisions which do not seem to be too much allUc, so the 
divisions give divemty. The parts are not so diflferent 
that they destroy the feeling of uuity in the line. A line 
is pleasing if its two parts are not too much alike and 
not too dilTerent. The ralio of the smaller section of 
the line to the larjier seolion in C and F la approximately 
that of 3 to 5. That is to say, if a vertical line is eight 
inches long, the result is pleasing if the line is divided 
into two sections which are respectively 3 and H inches 
long. Exact experimentation and measurements of ar- 
tistic productions show that there is a remarkable pref- 
erence for this ratio, which is known as the '"golden 
section." The exact ratio is that of 1 to 1.61S, which is 
approximately that of 3 to 5, A line is divided most 
artistically, if the lower section is l.(il8 times as great as 
the upper. Although this fraction seems very formi- 
dable, it is the arithmetical expression of a simple pro- 
portion which in this: the short section is to the longer 
section as the longer section is to the sum nf l»otli sec- 
tions. Any dinsion of a line which approximates this 
golden section is pleasing, but a division which approsi- 
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mates the symmetrical division (and is not quite sym- 
metrical) is displeasing. 

If you hold No. 1 sideways, the lines will all be changed 
from vertical to horizontal. The divisions will now 
assume a new relation. The divisions of lines A, B, and 
C cease to be more pleasing than those of F, G, and II. 
E now seems to be divided symmetrically and is more 
pleasing than D. In fact, for most persons the sym- 
metrical divisions of E seem to be more pleasing than 
those of even C and F, which are divided according to 
the ratio of the "golden section/' The most pleasing 
division of a horizontal line is that of perfect symmetry 
and the next most pleasing is that of the "golden 
section." 

In these divisions of straight lines into two equal 
parts unity is secured; in the divisions according to the 
ratio of the golden section diversity is secured, and the 
unity is not entirely lost. Unity and diversity are es- 
sential elements in all esthetic pleasures. In vertical 
lines we seem to prefer the emphasis on the diversity, 
while in horizontal lines the exact symmetrj^ or unity, 
is most pleasing. 

The discovery of the most i)leasing proportion between 
the parts of straight lines would be of decidedly more 
importance if we should find that the same ratio holds 
for the parts of more complicated figures. Is a rectangle 
more pleasing than a square? (For the sake of brevity 
of expression we disregard the fact that a square is a par- 
ticular form of a rectangle.) Men have been called on 
to decide this (luestion times without number. By in- 
vestigating a very large number of such decisions we 
may be able to discover something of value. The archi- 
tect is called upon to deride this question every time he 
constructs a building in which the artistic effect plays 
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any part — and it always s)ionld. Think of the temples, 
palaces, cathedrals, cottages, museums, and all other 
structures in which the arlistic clenieut plays a large 
part. lu a great proportion of these the height is not 
equal to the width. The individual rooms not infre- 
queatlj bear the same ratios as tlie height and width 
of the entire building. Careful measurement of such 
structures has revealed a striking tendency to approxi- 
mate what we have learned as the "golden section." In 
fact, it was originally called the "golden section of archi- 
tecture," because it was discovered so uniformly in archi- 
tecture. 

Think of the shape of the flags of all nations, of all 



the picture frames which you have ever seen, of win- 
dow panes, mirrors, playing cards, sheets of paper, en- 
relopes, books, periodicals, and all other objects in 
which the shape is determined to a greater or less extent 
by artistic demands. In most of these objects we find a 
very decided tendency to make the height equal the 
width, or else the height is to the width approximately 
as 3 is to 5. 

Look at the square and the rectangle in No. 2. The 
height of the rectangle is lo its base as 3 to 5. Most 
persons say that the i-ectangle is the more pleasing; some 
have a preference for the sqnare. In the square we have 
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a very decided eymmetry. Each Hue iB equaJ to every 
other line. A straight Hue drawn through the center of 
the figure from any angle divides the figure into two 
equivalent parts. In the i-ectangle the height in uot 
equal to the length, but a Hne drawn through the center 
of the figure divides it into two equivalent parts. The 
square seems to possess much symmetry but little diver- 
sity. The rectangle possesses both unity and diversity. 

A very careful iuvestigator of the esthetic value of 
the different apace forms gives some interesling results 
as the fruits of his labors. Thus, a rectangle whose haso 
is three per cent, greater than the height is more pleas- 
ing than the perfect square. This is arcounled for be- 
cause we overestimate the height of u Hquare uhout three 
per cent. Thus the rectangle whose base is tiiree per 
cent, greater than its height »[)pearH to he a pi^rfeet 
square and so is more pleasing than the perfect square. 
If the height of a rectangle is appi-oximalcly eighteen 
per cent, greater or less than its base, the figure is dls- 
pleasing because it looks like an imperfect squaro. If 
the difference in the two dimensions of the rectangle 
becomes as great as forty j)er cent., the elTeci is pleasing 
because the diflerenee is great enough to make tt evident 
that the figure was not meant for a square. If one 
dimension of the rectangle exceeds Hie olher approxi- 
mately sixty per cent., we have the ratio of Ihe "golden 
section," and the result is more pleasing than it is for 
any other ratio of base to height. If one dimension of 
a rectangle exceeds the other bj' more than two hundred 
and fifty per cent,, the result is not satisfactory. The 
difference between the two dimensions seems to become 
too great and the unity of the figure is weakened. 

When we consider that the ratio of one dimension to 
the other is but a minor element in the total esthetic 
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effect, we are not surprised that we find exceptions to 
the conclusions reached in the foregoing, but the surpris- 
ing thing is the lack of more exceptiuns. Buildings that 
exceed in height the ratio as given here do not look 
i>eautiful, and if the disproportion becomes gi-eat because 
of the excessive height, we call the buildings skyscrapers 
and regard them as eyesores to the American cities. A 
bnildiug whose width is many times its height is usually 
ugly and is designated as a shed. 

That which has been said of the square and the rec- 
tangle holds equally true for the circle and the ellipse. 
A circle is a pleasing form which pleases because of its 
symmetry and regularity. An ellipse that is too much 
like a circle is much less pleasing than an ellipse in 
which the smaller diameter is to the greater one as 3 
is to 5. The same holds true of a triangle also. 

The space used by an advertiser is usually a rectangle. 
In choosing tins space, does the advertiser take into 
consideration the relation of the height and width which 
will produce the most pleasing effect? He certainly 
does and the space he chooses meets the conditions of 
esthetic pleasure as given above, although he may be 
entirely unconscious of any such intention. Thus in an 
ordinary magazine the full page and the ordinary quar- 
ter-page (the upper right, upper left, lower right, and 
lower left) approximate most nearly the "golden sec- 
tion." 

Kext in the approximation to the standard is the 
division into upper and lower halves ; next comes the 
horizontal quarter, and last the division into right and 
left halves. This order of esthetic effect is also the order 
of frequency of choice of space. The fact that a right 
or left half-page may be next to reading matter makes 
this division more popular than it otherwise would be. 
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Turn over the pngee of ajverlisements in any magazine, 
and look at the dlffei'ent spates to see which class of 
spaoes pleases you most and which least, and you will 
probably choose the spaces in the order as indicated 
above. (No nieniiou has been made of small advertise- 
ments, but what has been said of the larger spaces holds 
tme of the smaller also.) 

Some advertisers have used narrow spaces which ex- 
tend entirely across the page. The elTeot lias not been 
pleasing, although such shapes might be striking, be- 
cause of their oddity. It is to be hoped that no pub- 
lisher \^ill allow the pages of Ids magazine to be chopped 
np into vertical quarters, for I lie ellect would be most 
inartistic. 

The artistic siilnlivisions nf spaces follow tlie laws of 
symmetry and proportion as given above. Almost every 
artistic pro<luc(ion can be sub-divided into two equiv- 
alent parts by drawing a vertical line through the middle 
of it. Such syniiiieti-y as this is called bilateral sym- 
metry. As a typical example of bilateral symmetry as 
well as pleasing proportion in an advertisement we re- 
prodoce herewitli the advertisement of the Butler Paper 
Company (No. 3). The line drawn vertically through 
this advertisement divides it into two symmettical parts. 
Every subdivision of the display and of the text is 
centered. The horizontal divisions are strictly bilateral 
Bymmefry. Dotted lines are drawn to indicate the verti- 
cal divisions. In this we see that the subdivisions are 
not equal, hut increase from the bottom upward in a 
pleasing proportion. A marked display is fonnd in the 
words "Snow Flake," which serve to divide the text 
into two nncqiial divisions which are related to each 
o^er in a pleasing proportion. Such an arrangement 
flf Uie vertical snbilivisions is certainly more pleasing 
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than equal subdivisiouB would be. By such Bubdivisions 
as we have here the unity of the page is not destroyed, 
and diversity is secured. 

It should be ohaerve<l that this advertisement of the 
Butler Paper Company iifis pinpliivHil sin iinimually 
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large number of figures which are symmetrical and many 
more which are arranged on the ratio of the "golden 
section." As a result, pleasing unity and diversity are 
both secured. The syiiiuielry is pronouneed in the 
twenty-four crystals or stars wliich are used as a decora- 
tion in the border. There are twelve different kinds of 
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Btara, bm each star has six inain suMivisions and six 
minor subdiTifions. There are t-Lough siars lo pvo 
diversity, and the stars are sufiicienilv alike lo give uuii v 
to the border aa a whole. 

The white rectangle on which the i^xi is found is 
slightly too long to be in the exact ratio of the golden 
section, while the darker Ujnler is toi^ wide to nuvt 
the condition* but these reitanjrK-s aiv as near to the 
ratio of the golden 8e<:tii»n as o»uld 1k' pn^iIuctHl in such 
a complicated figure as this. 

It is no accident that the conventional ollipst^ at the 
top of the advertisement is in the s;uno ratio as the 
rectangles, i.e., that of the golden sertion. If this adver- 
'tisemeAt were either lenpthmt'd or shoricntMl, iis i>n^- 
portions would vary from that of the '•«:oldt»n siH'iion/* 
and the results would W recognized by tlic ordinary 
observer as less satisfactory-. 

It is not necessary to exajijjerato the importance of 
these laws of symmetry and proportion. Tlu\v con- 
tribute an appreciable amount to the bcautilication ot 
the advertising page and liencc to the i^rodut^tlon of 
pleasure in the mind of every possible customer who sf*c8 
the advertisement. InasniU(*h as the ])leasure of the cuh- 
tomer is of such fundamental im]H>rtauce (he advert iser 
cannot afford to neglect any element which contributcH 
to the total pleasurable etVect. Then* art* i^ther laws 
which are of importance in giving a pb^ising vttWi to a 
page. Among such laws might be mentioned east* of 
comprehension, ease of eytvmovement, appi*opriate point 
of orientation and utility. 

Space will not admit of a presentation of these priii 
ciples, but the i)uriK)He of this (*hapter has been altniiie<l 
if the reader has become impressiMl with the importanct^ 
of pleasing the possible customer an<l with the slg 
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niflcance of such simple laws as that of proportion and 
symmetry in accomplishing the desired result. These 
laws are of universal application in laying out adver- 
tisements and in choosing spaces, and an appreciation of 
their importance by the advertisers of the land would 
lead to a beautification of the advertising pages of our 
publications and hence to an increase in their value to 
the advertiser. 
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APPEALS TO THE CUSTOMER'S 
SYMPATHY 

In the last chapter we saw the signifieance of pleas- 
ure and jiain in iiiduping tlie proper attitude in tlie 
miods of (lie fufiluiiiers. M'e also saw how a pleasing 
effect coiiltl be produced by the jiidicjoiis use of the laws 
of symmetry and proportioa in constructing advertise- 
ments. In tlie present chapter we shall continue tlie 
general discussion of the benefit of awakening the fed- 
ings and euiotions and will confine the discussion to a 
single emotion, namely, that of sympathy. 

By sympathy we mean in general a particular men- 
tal attitude which is induced by the realization of the 
fact that some one else is going through that particular 
fonn of e.^perience. Thus I laugh and feel happy be- 
cause those about me are rejoicing, and I weep because 
I see my friends weep. To a certain extent we seem to 
imagine ourselves as in the condition actually experi- 
enced by those about us and hence feel as we assume 
they must feel. The feelings awakened sympathetically 
are intense enough to cause weeping, laughing, and all 
the ordinary forms of expressing the emotions. 

We are not indifferent as to the objects upon which 
we bestow our sympathy. I feel no sympathy with the 
tree that is struck by the woodman's a.ve nor for the atone 
that is crushed under the wheels of a traction engine. I 
may feel sympathy for the mouse whose nest is destroyed 
or for the horse that is cruelly treated. I sympathize 
with animals because I lielieve that they have feelings 
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similar to mine. I feel more sympathy for the higher 
aitimals (dogs and horses) than I do for the lower ani- 
tnalH, for I believe tliat their feelings arc more like mine. 
I have a eertain amount of sympathy for all humanity, 
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hot I sympathize most with those of my own set or 
clique, with those who think the same thoughts that I 
think and who are in every way most like myself. After 
those of this inner circle of arqnaintances. my sympathy 
ia gnatest for those whom I might call my ideals. If I 
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desire to be proeperous, I feel keen sympathy with tlie 
man who appeui-e to be prospei-ous. If 1 am ambitious 
to be a well-dressed man, I feel sympathetically towards 
those who are well dressed. If I desire to attaiu a cer- 
tain station in life, I feel ai,Tnpathetically with those 
who appear to liave attuiued my ambition. 

In tlie advertisement of Thomas Cook & Son (No, 1) 
I do not think of the old lady and gentleman as being of 
my class. They are not my ideals ami I therefore have 
comparatively little sympatliy with them. They are en- 
joying themselves immensely and probably never had a 
better time in all their lives than tliey are having as 
members of this touring party, bvit as I look at them I 
am not pleased at all. Tlieir pleasure is not rontagions 
so far as I am concerned. I seem to be immune from all 
their pleasures. I have no desire to imitate their actions 
and become a member of Cook's touring party. 

In contrast with this lirst advertisement of Thomas 
Cook & Son their advertisement of "Niagara to the 
Saguenay" (Xo. 2) should be ((msidered. The two per- 
sons depicted in tliia second advertisement approximate 
my ideals. They seem to be enjoying tlie trip immensely. 
I believe that they have good taste and if they choose this 
cruise for their vacation the same trip would be desir- 
able for me too. In evei'y case of sympathy we imitate 
to a certain degree tlie persons with whom we sympa- 
thixe. The action of these yonng people stimulate me to 
imitate their action i»y purchasing a ticket from Cooks 
and starting on the trip. 

No. 3 is a reprodnred advertisement of a fat-reducing 
compound. The illustration is supposed to he ludirrous, 
but to me it is ridiculons. The fat lady in the illustra- 
tion does not seem to make the best of a hart situation. 
She dresses in plaids, which, as every corpulent person 
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oriratitudes 




NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY 

Fourteen Delightful Vacation Days, including such points 
of interest as Toronto, Alexandria Bay ; anion^ the Thou- 
sand Ultinds hy daylight and moonlight; down the nnble 
St. Lawrence and its thriUing rapid» to Montreal. Then 

A WONDERFUL SIX-DAY CRUISE 

on the magniBcent steamship "Cape Eternity" — ex- 
clusively reserved — to the Sagueray River! Quebec, 
Lakes Champlain and George and the Hudson River 
conclude a tour of beautiful scenic routes unparal- 
leled on this continent. Tours start from Chicago 
July 17th and 31sl, August 14th and 28th. From 
Niagara Falls one day later. Early reservations 
advisable. 

CANADIAN ROCKrES — ALASKA— PACIFIC COAST- 
NATIONAL PARKS— EUROPE— BERMUDA— SOUTH 
AMERICA — JAPAN — CHINA 

THOS. COOK & SON, CHICAGO 

203 South Dearborn St. 
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knows, serve bat to increase the apparent size. Both 
the lady and the gentleman are the kind of people whom 
we do not admire, who are far from our ideals and who 
present but few elements of likeness lo ourselves. The 
material ailvertisfd mifjlit lie good fur such persons as 

TOO FAT 




the illustration depicts, but that is no reason for me to 
imitate their actions and become one with them in any 
line of action. 

No. 4 is a reproduction of an advertisement of a fat- 
reducing tablet, and the illustration is that of a lady 
who at once liegets my sympathy. She ia apparently 
making the best of a bad condition. If she is going to 
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nse the Howard Obesity Ointment, it certainly muBt be 
worth considering. I feel sorry for her and sympathize 
with Iiep in lier allUction, She certainly feels about the 
matter just as I should, and ronsequently it is easy for 
me to imayiiii' iiiysi'lf in Iht stead and to feel the need 



WASH YOUR FAT AWAYOf 

Howard Obesity Ointmefi? 

f\ External Remedy 




I ,;r,..,..«-1..„-.C.h.U..«1 

THE, HOWARD. CO. 



for relief from olipsityand Id take the necpssary steps 
to secure such relief. 

The tragedy and the comedy are forms of literature 
and of dramatic representations which liave always been 
popalar. There is scarcely a tragedy without its comic 
parts, but frequently there are comedies without any 
element of the tragic. There are probably more great 
tragedies than comedies, but it is true that the ordinary 
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men and women read more comedy (including the comic 
in a so-called tragedy) than tragedy, and that the same 
holds true for their attendance upon dramatic repre- 
sentations. 

In a comedy the rollicking fun may be introduced 
immediately, and the reader or the spectator may be 
brought into the spirit of the whole at once without 
danger of any sliock to the sensibilities because of the 
suddenness of the introduction of the emotional element. 

In tragpi^y the reader or the spectator is usually in- 
troduced gradually into the emotional tone of the whole. 
The hero (if it be the liero who suffers) is first intro- 
duced, and then after we feel acquainted with him and 
have an interest in him, we are called upon to enter 
into hie sorrows and to feel with him. 

In a political campaign the politician may relate the 
instances of wrong and oppression for wliich the oppos- 
ing party is responsilile, or else he may tell of the pros- 
perity and good cheer brought about by his own party. 
In raising money to found a cliaritable institution the 
philanthropist may tell of the squalor and misery of the 
persons in the district in which the institution is to be 
located, or else he may tell of the joys which the institu- 
tion will bring into the lives of the persons concerned. 
In appealing fop funds to carry on the missionary work 
in Africa the minister may describe the deplorable and' 
almost hopeless condition of the natives, or else he may 
tell of the wonderful successes of the missionaries al- 
ready on the field, and appeal for funds to continue the 
already successful work, It certainly is questionable 
which method the politician, the philanthropist, the 
minister, etc., shotild follow. As far as my personal ob- 
servations go, it spems to me that when sympathy for 
sorrow is successfully awakened, it is more effective in 
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bringing about the desired action than is sympathy for 
the joys of the persons concerned. It must be remem- 
bered, liowever, that tlie persons for whom the appeal is 
being made in all these cases are those for whom the 
hearers have more than a passing interest, and the cre- 
ating of this interest may be the product of a long proc- 
ess of education. It may also be true that these most 
sncceBsful pathetic appeals would be avoided in the 
future by the very pei-sons who had been moved most 
effectively. The depiction of the darker sides of life may 
be very effective, but the depiction of the rosier hues is 
more attractive to most people. 

It is said that savages laugh more loudly than persons 
in civilized countries, and in general loud or boisterous 
expressions of pleasure are not regarded as in good 
taste. Culture and good bi-eeding have decreed that we 
ehall not express our griefs in the sight or hearing of 
others. In fact, it is not in good form to express grief 
at all. We are not allowed to parade our sorrows before 
the gaze of the public. It seems to be assumed that 
every one has sorrows enough of his own and therefore 
should not be called upon to share the sorrows of others. 
This attitude towards expressions of grief seems to be 
quite universal, and is taken so mucli as a matter of 
course that we feel offended when persons seek to 
awaken onr sympathy by any form of external mani- 
festation. Even in dramatic representations the expres- 
sions which accompany sorrow or pain are largely 
subordinated to apparent attempts to stifle such mani- 
festations. We weep more readily with those who seem 
to have great cause for weeping, but restrain it, than 
for those who give way to their feelings. This attitude 
towards the manifestations of sorrow often canses us to 
be offended by manifestations of anffering. Thus in No. 
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5 there is an appeal made to our sympatliy in snch a 
rade manner that we feel angry toward the advertiaer, 
if not with the publisher, for allowing ua to he insulted 
by such an audacious attack upon our sensibilities. 
One function of representations of feelings and emo- 



DISEASED LUNGS 




tions is to attract attention. Thus No. G is one of the 
most attractive advertiseuu'uts in the current issue of 
our magazines. The smile is vei-y contagious and the 
whole effect is so clear and so pleasing that I can 
scarcely turn the page without Ktoppiug to look at it. 
As far as the attention value is concerned, equally 
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good result!! may be secured by representationa of sor- 
row. Thus in No. T sorrow is depicted in such a way 
that it succeeds in attracting the attention of the most 
casual reader of advertisements. 

Nos, fi nii<! 7 ;^vl• v<■f■•^■^«^u'^tir^nf^ of advertisements 




which repreaent the opposite sorts of feelings, and each 
awakens its appropriate kind of sympathy, and yet it 
is difiicult to tell wliich advertisement has the greater 
attentive value. Personally, I enter into the pleasure 
of the smiling young man more fully than I enter into 
the sorrow of the grief-stricken one. 
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These examples are siiffleient to show that appeals to 
the sympathy, either for pleasure or for pain, may be 
used with great profit by the advertiser. We are not 
cold, lo^eal maehines. but we are all human beings, with 
hearts in our breasts and blood in our veins, and we 




enjoy the depictions of real life with all its joys and 
sorrows. Wliether the dark or the bright side of life 
offers tlie most material for the advertiser may be ques- 
tionable, but there is certainly no question as to the 
advisability of appeals to the sympathies. 

The time is coming, and indeed has come, when the 
advertising pages of our publications must be edited as 
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carefully as the pages of the literary department The 
advertising manager should not only refuse objection- 
able advertise rs, bvit be should refuse all objectionable 
advertisements. It is quite possible that an advertise- 
ment wliieh might be good for the individual advertiser 
would l)e injurious lu the many who are occupying space 
in the same publication. 

The advertisement reproduced in No. 5 may be good 
for the firm placing it. It may be attractive to such 
persons as need the cough syrup, but it may be so dis- 
gusting to all other persons that it renders them an- 
tagonistic and unsympathetic to all the advertisements 
seen for minutes after they have looked at this one. It 
might be a very profitable advertisement for Dr. Bull, 
but the advertising manager, by accepting it, has reduced 
the value of all other advertising spaces. The effect 
which woidd be produced on adjoining spaces by such 
advertisements as are shown in Noa. 1, 3, and 7 might 
also he questionable. 

If you knew that one magazine carried advertise- 
ments which were pathetic in their illustrations and 
descriptions and that another magazine carried only 
bright and clieerfnl advertisements, which one would 
you pick up and look through? I believe that most per- 
sons would choose the magazine advertisements that 
present only the more cheerful aspects of life. If such 
is the case, it is the duty of advertising managers to 
see that the advertising pages of their publications are 
rendered attractive. 
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We are all accustomed to think of the actions of ani- 
mals as inj-iti lie live, but we are iucliued to object to the 
application to human actions of anything which woold 
obliterate the distinctions between human and animal 
actions, iiud we do not neuaJly Hpeak of the actions of 
man as being instinctire. 

No one can oai-efully observe the actions of animals 
withotit being impressed with both the similarities and 
the dilTereucea Iietween human and animal actions. In 
his native and ordinary euvironiiient the animal shows 
a cleverness of action which is hardly to he dlstingaished 
from that of a man. In a new environment and in the 
presence of unfamiliar objects, on the other hand, the 
animal dis])lays a stupidity which is most astounding. 

The animal has but few instincts, and these few are 
sufficient for his ordinary environment, but in the pres- 
ence of environments unusual to his species he is at a loss 
- as to his actions. Man possesses many more instincts 
than the animal and in addition has reason, which can 
control his instinctive actions and thus obliterate their 
instinctive appearance, allhouph such actions are funda- 
mentally instinctive. 

An instinct is usually defined as the faculty of acting 
in such a way as to produce certain ends, without fore- 
sight of the ends, and without previous education in the 
performance. It is in this sense that the term is used 
throughout this discussion. 
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The following quotation from Professor James will 
undoubtedly prove of interest ; 

"Now, why do the various animals do what seem to 
ua auch atrange things, in the presence of such out- 
landish stimuli? lyiiv does the hen, for example, sub-' 
mit h erself to the tetmiru ot in cubating such a fearfj lly 
u ninteresting S Pt Ot ol>,|ects as a ueslful o^^eg;^Sj_unlesB 
ahff liiLS some 7ov\ , nf a pr^ijil ietic inkling of thg. resu lts? 



We oan only interpret the instincts of brutes by what we 
know of instinds in oui-selves. Why do men always lie 
down, when they eau, on soft beds rather than on hard 
floors? Why do they sit around the stove on a cold day? 
Why do they prefer saddle of mutton and champagne to 
hard-tack and ditch-water? Why does the maiden in- 
terest the youth so tliat everything about her seems more 
important and significant than anything else in the 
world? Nothing more can be said than that these are 
human ways, and that every creature /I'frrs its own ways, 
and takes to following them as a matter of course, 
Scienre may come and consider these ways, and find that 
most of them are useful. But it is not for the sake of 
their utility fliat they are followed but because at the 
moment of following them we feel that that is the only 
appropriate and natural thing to do. Not one man in 
a billion, when taking his dinner, ever thinks of utility. 
He eats because the food tastes good and makes him 
want more. If you ask him why he should want to eat 
more of what tastes like that, instead of revering you as 
a philosopher, he woidd probably laugh at you as a fool. 
The connection between tlie savory sensalion and the act 
it awakens is for him absolute and needs no proof but 
its own evidence. It takes, in short, what Berkeley calls 
a mind debauched by learning to carry the process of 
making the natural seem strange, so far as to ask for the 
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why of any instinctive human act. To the metaphysician 
alone can occur such questions as; Why do we smile, 
pleased, and not scowl? Why ave we unable to taltto 
a crowd as we talk to a single friend? Why does a par- 
ticular maiden turn unr wits so upside-down? The 
common man can only say, '0/ course we smile, of course 
oar heart palpitates at the sight of the crowd, of course 
we love the mmden, that beautiful suul clad in that 
perfect form, so palpably and flagrantly made from all 
eternity to be loved !' 

"And so, probably, does each animal feel aboat the 
particular things it tends to do in the presence of par- 
ticular objects. To the lion it is the lioness which is 
made to be loved ; to the liear, the she-bear. To the 
broody hen the notion would jirobably seem monstrous 
that there should be a creature in the world to whom a 
neetful of eggs was not the utterly fascinating and 
precious and never-to-be-too-rauch-sat-upon object which 
it is to her. 

"Thus we may lie sure that, however mysterious some 
animals' instincts may appear to us. our instincts will 
appear no less mysterious to them. And we may con- 
clude that, to the animal which obeys it, every impulse 
and every step of every instinct shines with its own 
snfBcient light, and seeniw at the moment the only 
eternally right and proper thing to do. It is done for 
its own sake exclusively." 

Every instinctive action is concrete and specific, and 
is the response of an individual directed toward some 
object. There is a great rliversity in the methods of 
classifying instincts, and any method is justifiable if it 
is true and if it is helpful in making clear the nature 
of instincts, or is of service in any way. The classifica- 
tion we propose is justified in that it is true to the facts. 
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and that it groups these actions in such a way that they 
may be better understood, and that the knowledge thus 
secnred may be utilized. 

As was said above, every inatinotivf' action is directed 
toward some object, but the effect of the action is to 
bring the object into a relation wliich will make it help- 
fnl toward the preservation or furtherance of the inter- 
ests of the individual or of the species. Thus when an 
animal acts according to bis "hunting instinct" he acta 
toward his victim insucb a way that he makes the victim 
serve his interests in providing food for himself and, 
perhaps, for others of his species. If instincts may be 
classified according as they tend toward the preserva- 
tion and furtherance, of the interests of the individual, 
oar classification will be based upon the interests of 
the individual, which are preserved and furthered, 
rather than upon the manner of the pi-eservation and 
furtherance. 

Th<> first intprest of the individual which is instinc- 
tively preserved and furthered is his material posses- 
sions. The individual acts instinctively toward every 
material thing which he may call "my" or "mine." Of all 
the material things to which I apply the terra my or 
mine, there is nothing to which the term seems so appli- 
cable as to my hodi/. This is so intimately mine that the 
distinction between it and myself or me cannot be 
definitely drawn. I avoid extremes of teraperatnre, not 
'because T think that thus I can preserve and further 
the development of the body, hut because it is pleasant 
for me to act that way. I do not refuse to drink stag- 
nant water and seek running water because I think it is 
best for my bodily health to do so, but because I like the 
taste of running water and not of stagnant water. T do 
not refuse grass, green fruit, and decayed vegetables and 
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seek beefsteak, ripe fruit, and fresh vegetablea merely 
or principally because the former are injurious and the 
latter beneficial to my bodily health. I decide on what 
I shall eat and drink according as it pleases op displeases 
me in the eating. The lower animals probably never 
do anything for the sake of the preservation and further- 
ance of their bodies, but their instincts guide tliem so 
accurately that it seems to us they must do some of 
these things with that in view. They choose the right 
food, the right drink, the right companions, etc., etc., 
because these things seem pleasant to them. 

Herbert Spencer was of the oiriuion that mankind 
could follow instinct in the choice of food, drink, rest, 
exercise, temperature, etc., and that under normal con- 
ditions the choice would be such as would most cer- 
tainly eomluce the highest preservation and development 
of the body. He believed that our instincts are so strong 
and so true that, when not perverted, they will act wisely 
in the presence of the appropriate stimuli, and that the 
bodily interests will beet be furthered by passively fol- 
lowing such instincts. He would hold that if that which 
is good for the body be presented in the proper light, 
we shall, of necessity, choose it and make the appro- 
priate effort to secure it. 

If I think anything would taste good, I cannot keep 
from desiring it. I do not stop to consider whether 
it would be good for me or not. If it tastes good, that 
is sufficient. Nature has provided me with an instinc- 
tive desire to eat any and every thing that tastes good, 
and. in general, such an instinct works wholly good. I 
am a reasoning creature, and it might be supposed that 
I would select from the different foods those which were 
best for my health, irrespective of their tastes. I find 
that my instinct is stronger than my reason in choosing 
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what I Bhall eat. In the adTertisement of Karo (No. 1) 
is this sentence: ". . . it makes you eat," and also 
this: ". . . gives a relish you can't resist." I should 
buy Karo at once if I believed it would be so enticing 
that it would make me go contrary to my reason and 
eat it even if my better judgment told me I should not. 
If I had been afflicted for years witli indigestion I might 
do othflrwiae. but most persons have not yet been thus 
afflicted, and I feel confident that food advertisements 
have greatly improvcil durinfi; recent years, for they are 




emphasizing more and more the taste of the food, and 
are mailing- health qualities secondary, while price is 
being emphasized less. 

The senses (the organs of sight, sound, taste, smell. 
temperature, and touch) are the guardians of the body, 
and whatever appears good to these seiitinels is in- 
stantly desired, and ordinarily such things tend to the 
preservation and furtherance of the welfare of the body, 
but we choose tbera simply because they appear pleasing 
and not for ulterior ends. 
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My clothes are in a special sense mine. We come to 
think of them almost as of joiir very bodies. How a small 
child will' cry if his hat blows off or is taken! In our 
modern forms of cirilizatiou this instinct is weakened 
by the faot that we have so many clothes and change 
them so often that we hardly have time to become at- 
tached to any article of raiment l>efore it is discarded. 
The close personal attachment which we have .for our 
clothing is beautifnlly brought out by Professor James: 
"We so appropriate our clothes and identify ourselves 
with them that there are few of us who, if asked to 
choose between having a beautiful body clad in raiment 
perpetually shabby and having an ugly form always 
spotlessly attired, would not hesitate a moment." 

We are all greatly atti'acted by the protection and 
ornamentation supplied by clothing. The amount of 
time which most women and some men spend on the 
subject of dress might seem absurd to a critic, but 
such are onr human ways, and thej- seem good to nS. 
Magazines devoted to fashions, shop-windows decoi-ated 
with beautiful garment.'), adverti semen Is of clothing- 
all these have an unending attraction for im. Clothing 
advertisements are read with avidity, and it has been 
discovered that all forms of clotldng can be advertised 
with profit "liy means of the printed page. 

The most careful observers of the actions of bees 
assure us that the little industrious bee gathers and 
stores away the honey simply because she enjoys the 
procens, and not because she foresees the neccsKity for 
the honey which will come upon her during the wintry 
months. To say that the young bee has a prophetic 
insight of the coming winter is to attribute to it wisdom 
which is far above human wisdom. 

Likewise the squirrel is said to collect nuts and store 
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them away simply because that is the very action which 
is in itaelf more delightful. than any other possible 
action. The squirrel does not store th_e nuts so that lie 
will have them to eat during the winter, but when the 
' winter comes on and nothing better is at liaud of course 
he will eat them. If he had not stored them he would 
have Btai-ved during the winter, but he did not store 
them in order that he might not be reduced to stai-va- 
tion. As far as the individual squirrel is concerned, it 
was purely accideulal that his storing the nuts provided 
against stai-vation. 

There are many species of animals which thus collect 
and store away articles, and in some cases — in an un- 
usual envii-onment — the results are very peculiar. Pro- 
fessor Silliman thus describes the hoardings of a wood- 
rat in California made in an empty stove of an unoccu- 
pied house: 

"I found the outside to be composed entirely of spikes, 
all laid with symmetry, so as to present the points of the 
nails outward. In the center of this mass was the nest, 
composed of finely divided iibera of hemp-packing. In- 
terlaced with the spikes were the following: About two 
dozen knives, forks, and spoons; all the butcher's knives, 
three in number; a large car%'ing knife, fork and steel; 
several large plugs of tobacco; an old purse containing 
some silver, matches, and tobacco; nearly all the tools 
from the tool-closets, with several large augers, all of 
which must have been transported some distance, as 
they were originally stored in different parts of the 
house. The outside casing of a silver watch was dis- 
posed of in one part of the pile, the glass of the same 
watch in another, and the works in still another." 

There are very few persons who at some time in their 
lives have not made a collection of some sort. . The little 
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girls who make collections of buttons become exceedingly 
enthusiastic in their endeavors to make large collections, 
and, of course, if possible, to secure the most beautiful. 
If all the girls of the neighborhood are making collec- 
tions too, the interest is gi*eatiy heightened. It is rather 
remarkable how all the children of a neighborhood may 
become interested in collecting such things as cancelled 
postage-stamps. Such a thing would hai'dly be possible 
if the children did not have an instinctive desire to 
make collections. 

Making collections and hoarding is not confine<I to 
cliildren, but is common to all adults. Occasionally 
some individual hecdmes absorbed in the process more 
than others and the results seem to us to be liidiprous, 
but they are instructive rather than ludicrous. The fol- 
b)wing is a description of the hoardings of a miser's den 
which was emptied by the Boston City Board of Health: 

"He gathered old newspapers, wrapping-paper, in- 
capacitated umbrellas, canes, pieces of common wire, 
cast-off clothing, empty barrels, pieces of iron, old bones, 
battered tinware, fractured pots, and bushels of such 
miscellany as is to be found only at the city 'dump.' 
The empty barrels were filled, shelves were filled, every 
hole and comer was filled, and in order to make more 
storage-room, 'the hermit' covered his store-room with a 
network of ropes, and hung the ropes as full as they 
could hold of his curious collections. There was noth- 
ing one could think of that wasn't in that room. As a 
wood-sawyer, the old man had never thrown away a 
saw-blade or a woodbnck. The bucks were rheumatic 
and conldn't stand up, and the saw-blades were worn 
down to almost nothing in tbe middle. Some had been 
actually worn in two, hut the ends were carefully saved 
and stored awav. As a coal-heaver, the old man had 
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never cast off a worn-out basket, and there were dozens 
of the remains of the old tilings, patched up with canvas 
and rope-yarna in the Btore-room. There were at least 
two dozen old hats, fur, cloth, silk and straw, etc." 

The man who could make such a collection as tins is a 
miser, and he is despised for being such. He had too 
great a zeal for collecting and hoarding, and he allowed 
his zeal to obliterate the other possible interests of life. 
We all seem inclined to keep bits of useless finery and 
pieces of useless apparatus. The desire is often not 
yielded to, and the objects are thrown away because their 
presence becomes a nuisance. We all like to collect 
money, and the fact that it is useful and that others 
are making collections too merely tends to increase the 
instinctive desire to collect. The octogenarian continues 
to collect money with unabated zeal, although be may be 
childless and the chief dread of bis life is that his 
despised relatives may secure bis money when be is gone. 
He does not desire that wliich money will secure, but 
the obtaining and holding the money ia sufficient stimu- 
lus to him, even if e%'ery acquired dollar makes his 
difficulties greater by adding new responsibilities. No 
miser is aware of the fact that lie collects for the pleasure 
he gets out of the collecting and the keeping. He imag- 
ines that he collects these tilings because of their useful- 
ness. He may think that each thing he collects will come 
handy in some emergency; but that is not the ground of 
his collecting, altliough it may increase the tendency, 
and also make it seem reasonable to himself. It might be 
insulting to a business man to tell bim that he was labor- 
ing for money merely because of the pleasure he receives 
in the gathering and keeping of it. Indeed, such a state- 
ment would ordinarily l>e but partially true, for, 
although the proprietary instinct may play a part, it cer- 
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tainly is not a complete explanation. All persona every- 
whei-e are tempted by a possibility of gain. 

Our proprietary instincts may be made ase of by the 
advertiser in many ways. The irresponsible advertiser 
has been able to play upon this instinct of the public 
by offering something for nothing, as is so frequently 
done in the cheaper forms of advertising media. The 
remarkable thing about this is that the public should 
he deluded by such a pretense. The desire to gain seems 
to overcome the better judgment of the more ignorant 
public and they become the victims of all sorts of treach- 
ery. The reputable advertiser should not disregard this 
instinct, and might often make it possible to minister 
to it with great profit, botii to himself and to the public, 
which he might thus interest in what he has to offer. 
The following advertisement of the American Reserve 
Bond Co. ( No. 2) is iin attempt to appeal to this instinct. 

Why will a man endnre hardship for days, endanger 
his life, and incur great expense, merely for the chance 
of a shot at a poor inoffensive deer? It certainly is not 
because of the value of the venison or of the hide. It is 
not uncommon for a sportsman to give away his game 
as soon as he has killed it. What he wanted was tiie 
pleasure of killing the game. Why will a man wade in 
streams from morning till night, or hold a baited hook 
for hours in the burning sun? It certainly is not be- 
cause fish are valuable; neither does he do it because he 
believes that it is good for his health. While engaged in 
the act he is perfectly indifferent to his health, and such 
a thought would be incongruous to the whole sitnation. 
We like to hunt and to fish because we have inherited 
the hunting instinct from remote ancestors. For the 
civilized man such an instinct is often worthless, but to 
our ancestors it was necessary for the preservation of 
Ufe. 
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The charm which a gnn or a fishing tackle has for 
a ciTilized man is a most remarkable thing. The an- 
nual sale of rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, flsliing boats, 
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etc., is beyond anything which could be attributed to 
their practical need. The hunting instinct sliows itself 
in onr fiendish desire for conflict. The more ferocious 
, the animal and the "gamier" the fish, the greater is our 
delight. The conflict may be with a man, and then 
the fiercer the etruggle the better we like it, A eti-eet- 
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brawl never fails to altract n crowd. The )>ri«e-fi{!bter 
is always arrotupamed t>y the admiring glaiH'cs of the 
populace. The accouols of atrocious crimes are read bj 
those who are ashamed to confess it. 

The advertiaer of gnns, revolvers, fisiiinK tackle, etc., 
meets with a ready response from the youth liecause lie 
appeals directly to his powerful instincts. The folIoW' 
ing advertisement of Stevens Rifles (No, SMs a i^ood 
jlltutration of an apjieal to tfae hunting instinct : 




— A Buccpsatul appeal 



The confltrnctive instinct shows itself in a wcll-Icnown 
manner in Ihi- lice and the beaver. The same iiiHtinrt In 
common to man, but the results are not so uniform. \V» 
all like to construct things; if tliey are Hirciuly t-on' 
strncted, then we want to remodel or Iriiprovi- them. 
There is hardly a man wlio at least once haH not been 
conscious of a strong desire to build a house. If lie 
purchases one already constructed, llien be ia not content 
till he has remodeled it in some way. Indeed, if be huM 
built it himself he may make improvements n|ion It «t(- 
nually. If it is not so that he can make more chaugfrn 
the home loses interest, and ia likely to be almiulojM- 
As soon as the possibility of improving a home ha* fmm^'i 
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it eeema that both the host and hostess seek excuses for 
going north or south or traveling abroad. 

In our urban civilization the men are deprived or 
one of the great pleasures of life. We are shut in a^ 
children, and are not allowed to "make a mass*' by our 
attempts at construction, and in our maturity the in- 




stinct is held in check by lack of exercise. If we had 
some opportunity to make things with our handa we 
should secure the best possible form of recreation and 
diversion from the anxieties of business life. The women 
have all sorts of fancy-work with which they may amuse 
themselves. Manual -training and domestic science are 
offering an opportunity to school -children to use their 
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hands and give expi-ession to tills inatinctive desire i 
construct things. 

The advertiser can appeal in many ways to this i 
stiuct, and is sure to iind ready attention and a willii^ 
ness to pay for the opportunity to exercise this mucl 
neglected instinct. The preceding advertisement 
Golden Fleece yarn is such that it makes a. woma: 
Sngers tingle with a desii-e to knit. 

One of the most striking instincts in the entire aniu 
kingdom is that of maternal love. The mother of c 
of the higher animals or of the human infant is willing 
to sacrifice all for her infant. The description which a 
Qerman by the name of Schneider wrote of this instinct 
is clearly Qerman, but is an excellent description of the 
facta: 

"As soon as a wife becomes a mother her whole 
thought and feeling, her whole being, is altered. Until 
then she had only thought of her own well-being, of the 
satisfaction of her vanity ; the whole world appeared 
made only for her; everything that went on about her 
was only noticed so far as it had personal reference to 
her; she asked of every one that he should appear inter- 
ested in her, pay her the requisite attention, and as far 
as possible fulfil her wishes. Now, however, the center 
of the world is no longer herself, but her child. She 
does not think of her own hunger; she must first be 
sore that the child is fed. It is nothing to her that she 
herself is tired and needs rest, ao long as she sees that 
the child's sleep is not disturbed ; the moment it stirs she 
awakes, though far stronger noises fail to arouse her 
now. She has, in one word, transformed her entire 
egotism to the child, and lives only in it. Thus, at least, 
it is in all unspoiled, naturally bred mothers, and thus 
it is with all the higher animal mothers. 
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"She does not herself know why she is so happy, and 
why the look of the child and the care of it are so agree- 
able, auy more than the young man can give an account 
of why lie loves the maiden, and is so happy when she 
is near. Few mothers, in caring for their children, 
think of the proper purpose of maternal love for the 
preservation of the species. Ruch a thought may arise 
in the father's mind ; seldom in that of the mother. The 
latter feels only that it is an everlasting delight to hold 
the being which she has brought forth protecdngly in 
her arms, to dress it, to wash it, to rock it to sleep, 
or to still its hunger."' (Condensed from James's "Psy- 
chology.") 

Anything that will administer to the needs of the child 
is a necessity in the eyes of the mother. The matter of 
expense has to be considered by many mothers, but as 
men think lightly of expense when satiafjing their hunt- 
ing instincts, so the mothers look upon expense as of 
secondary importance when supplying the needs of their 
children. An article which in any way administers to 
the appearance or comfort of children needs but to be 
brought to the attention of mothers and it is sure to be 
desired by them with a desire which is much more than 
a passing fancy, for it is enforced by the maternal 
instinct as inherited from countless generations. Adver- 
tisers are very successful in appealing to this instinct. 
The advertisement of Cream of Wheat (No. 5) is but 
one of many advertisements which thus appeal most 
forcibly to all mothers. 

No one chooses solitude for a long period of time. 
We prefer the best of companionship, but in the absence 
of the best we accept the best available. Robinson 
Crusoe took great comfort in the companionship of his 
man Friday. Solitarj' confinement is a severer form 
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of punishment than any other employed by civilized 
nations. We are gregarious and want to be able to 
see other human bdngs. Not only do we want to see 
others, but we want to be seen and noticed by them. 




Why should I can- fur niywi'lf as I iippcar in the raindfl 
of other people? It in not necessary for me to explain 
the origin of sn<-h a regard for the opinion of others, but 
it would hardly have been possible for the race to have 
developed without such a preference. Indeed, if an in- 
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diviJnal shonlil become wholly oblivions to the opinion 
of othei-s, il ia iloulilful whether he would be able to 
survive for any considerable period of time. 

The young man seems oomiielled to attempt to be at 
Ins best before the young lady, but he does not know 
why. The young boy always tries to "show off" in the 
presence of young girls. It is often ridiculous that he 
should do so, and he does not know why lie is doing it. 
When he comes into the presence of the .young girl he 
seems compelled to undertake something bitnrrr which 
is sure to attract her attention. We ai-e all afflicted 
as the young man and the boy. We consult not only 
our preference but also the opinion of others in purchas- 
ing our clothes and our homes, and in Vboosiug our 
friends and our professions. We seem compelled to 
strive for those things which will make us rise in the 
estimation of others, and in puichasing and choosing we 
select those things which are approveii by those whose 
esleem we most covet. If a particular style of clotliing 
is preferred by the class of society whose esteem we 
court, that is a great argument in favor of such goods. 
It is possible for the advertiser of all classes of clothing 
to take advantage of this characteristic of human nature 
and to present his garments as if they were being worn 
by this preferred set. Indeed, at the present time, 
there are many classes of goods which are being pre- 
sented as the preferi-ed of the "veritable swells." When, 
on the contrary, an advertiser represents his goods as 
that preferred by a despised class of individuals, the 
effect produced is distinctly harmful. 

The reproduced advertisement of Gage Millinery (No. 
6) makes us believe that by selecting a Gage hat we 
should be brought, in the eyes of our acquaintances, into 
the class of persons here represented. 




&' 
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The advertisementa of Regal Shoea (No. 7) and of 
White Star Coffee (No. 8) make us avoid them, for we 
do not want to be consridered as in the class with frogs 
and jicasants. The coffee and shoes may be all right, 
bat if, by iiain^ them. I am to be thought less of by my 
acquaintances, 1 will have none of tlicm. 



^>u. 7. — I refuse la admin 
Bt>i.r, for It win bring i 
vlHHa witb Ihli fellov. 



Our limbs would be useless nnlesR with them we in- 
herited a desire to exercise tliem. We do not exercise 
our limbs in order that we may develop them ; but, never- 
theless, the chief value of such exercise may be the devel- 
opment of the limbs. With every organ we inherit a 
desire to exercise it in a way which makes for its 
development. The rhild's mind is hut a potential affair. 
It must be exercised in order that it may develop. If 
the child exercised only when it realized that such exer- 
cise was necessary for the development of the body, it is 
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quite certain that there would never be a fully developed 
adult agaiD. 

Along with our bodies we have inherited a psychical 
nature with all its diversified possibilities. The psy- 
chical nature is, however, but little more than a possi- 
bility which needs vigorous exercise for its realization. 

We have a moral nature, which, in the beginning, is 
in the crudest possible form, but we have an inherited 
liking for the consideration of moral questions. This 
consideration may hp of the actions of the hero in a story, 
of the nation's lindTs, of a seller of merfhandise, or of 




No. 8.— A poor advertinsmsni, Whiit 
would mj nc:<juiilDtancPa tbink at me 
If I pTttemi Ibe snnie brsDd of coffee 
as Ibftt wblch dRllgblf Ibe frogi? 

a personal friend. Such consideration of actions of 
others is most beneficial in the development of the moral 
sense, and when moral questions are presented in a true 
light, they are intensely interesting to all classes of 
persons. 

Socrates believed that all persons would prefer the 
right whenever they saw it, and that all evil actions were 
from ignorance. Such a view is evidently an exaggera- 
tion, but we certainly do prefer what we regard to be 
the right, and reject what we regard to be the wrong. 
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This is especially true in reganl to the actions of others. 
We are disgusted aud repulsed by wliat we regard as 
wrong in others. If an advertiser's argument, illustra- 
tion, and condition of purchase are such that they offend 
the moral sense of the reader, the advertisement is of 
little or no value. It may be difBcult to appeal espe- 
cially to tlie moral judgment of the possible customer in 
presenting most goods, but any offense to such a moral 
judgment must be scrupulously avoided. In the adver- 
tisements of books, periodicals, and schools, tbe moral 
judgment can safely be counted on. Whether the re- 
ligious nature be developed from the moral or not, it 
certainly is true that the two are very closely connected, 
and that they must both be regarded with care by the 
advertiser, whether they be appealed to directly by the 
adyertiseraent or not. The avidity with wliich we seek 
things which appeal to our religious nature is illustrated 
by a circumstance related in the September, 1904. issue 
of the Allantir Monthli/. A book was offered to the pub- 
lic with the title, "The Wonders of Xatnre," but the sales 
were disappointing. TJie title was changed to "The 
Wonders of Kature, flie Architecture of God," and the 
Bales were immediately increased and a second edition 
was necessary. 

We have even as cliildren an embryonic, esthetic na- 
ture. Things beautiful have a fascinating effect upon 
the unperverted individual. M'e need but to have 
objects of beauty brought to our attention and we desire 
them wiiliout being tauglit their desirability. 

Furthermore, the beautiful affects us without our 
knowledge of the fact. We stop and look at a beautiful 
advertisement, but may not be aware that it is the 
beauty that attracts us at all. The best works of art 
are such that the attention is drawn wholly to what 
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is represented, and not to the manner of the representa- 
tion. The advertisement which ia most artistic may 
be one which nevei- affects the public as being ai-tistic 
at all, but it is the one which will be most effective in 
impressiugr the possible customer. One reason why so • 
much attention is given to the advertising pages of our 
magazines is that they are so artistic. 

We have an intellectual nature, but in the case of the 
child the intellect is little more than a spark which, how- 
ever, is sutlicient to indicate the presence of that which 
may be developed into a great light. The child is 
prompted by curiosity to examine everything that comes 
into its environment. It tears its toys to pieces that il 
may learn of their construction. At a later age the 
youth takes delight in the acquisition of knowledge inde- 
pendent of the utility of such knowledge. The curiosity 
of the human race is the salvation of its intellect, and at 
the same time makes a convenient point of attack foi" 
the advertiser. The public wants to know what is offered 
for sale. It wants to hear the story which the advertiser 
has to tell. There are other stories to hear, and the 
advertiser must not have the most uninteresting one if 
he expects to take advantage of this instinctive desire 
of the individual to become acquainted with all novel 
'objects and to learn all be can concerning new aspects 
of familiar ones, 

Occasioually this characteristic of curiosity may be 
made use of by the advertiser in what might seem to be 
an absurd manner, ,and yet the results be good. As 
an illustration, obsei-ve the reproduced advertisement of 
"What did the woggle bug say?" {No. 9). This adver- 
tisement seems to be extremely absurd, and yet, in some 
way, it has been able to arouse the curiosity of many 
readers, and it is quite possible that it has been a success- 
fid advertisement. 
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We hare eeeo above that we have insdnctire responses 
to act tor the preserration ani] rnrtherance of (1 1 our 
bodiett, clolhe*, homes, personal property, and family 
falfio the hunting and const rnc-tin*; instincts which are 
more complex than others of this classi ; (2) ourselves 
as we exist in the minds of others ; ( 3 ) oar mental facol- 
l]e«. We ha%'e seen that to secure action along these 
lioM it is not necesf^arr to ^how the value of such action t 




or IliP necesfflty of it, hot merely to present the proper 
miinuhiK, and tlie aetion is fortlicoining immediately. 
Tin- advertiKi'E- Kliould Hludy liuiiian nature to discover 
lh<"W Jiidrjeri HpiitiRs of action. He desires to produce 
ttie triijxiitiitni of urtUm along a certain line with the 
rrilriiiiiiirii of elTopt and expense to himself. If he can 
(Irid a iiiethiid wlicn't)y liis efforts are seconded by some 
of Ihe inoMi powerful of the human instincts, his task will 
be Hliiiplilli-rl Id the extreme. The discovery of such a 
method Ih u iHsk for the leaders of the profession of 
lulvertinlug. 
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8UCJUESTI0N 

The mental process known as '"Sugpeation" is in bad 
repute because, in the popular mind, it has too often 
been associated on the one band witli hypnotism and on 
the other with indelicacy and vulgarity. Hyimotism in 
the hands of the scientist or of the fakir is well known 
to be a form of suggestion. A story which does not 
apecifically depart from that which conforms to the 
standards of propriety but which is so constructed that 
it leads the hearers to conceptions that ai'e "off color" 
is said to be suggestive. In thin way It has come to pass 
that the whole subject of auggestitm has been passed by 
with less consideration than is due it. 

There is no uniformity in the meanings that are at- 
tached to the term suggestion even among the moat care- 
ful writers. If I were sitting in my office and consider- 
ing the advisability of beginning a certain enterprise, I 
might say that one idea "suggested" a second and this 
second a third, etc. A scientific definition would not 
allow this use of the term but would substitute the ex- 
pression "called up" for "suggested." Thus I should 
say that one idea "called up" the second, etc. Sugges- 
tion must he brought about by a second person or an 
object. In my musings and deliberations I should not^ 
say that one idea suggested another, but if the same idea 
were called forth at the instigation of a second person 
or upon the presentation of an object, I should then call 
it suggestion — if it met the second essential condition of 
suggestion. This second condition is that the resulting 
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conception, conclusion, or action must follow with less 
than the normal amount of deliberation. Suggestion ia 
thua a relative term, and in many instances it might be 
difficult to say whetliej' or not a particular act was eug- 
geatioii. If the act followed a normal amount of con- 
sideration after a normal time for deliberation it would 
not he suggestion, while if the same act followed too 
abruptly or with too little consideration it might he a 
true case of suggestion. 

Every normal Individual is subject to the influence of 
suggestion. Every idea of which we think is all too 
liable to be held for truth, and every thought of an action 
which enters our minds ia likely to result in such action. 
I do not think first of walking and then make up my 
mind to walk. The very thought of walking will inevi- 
tably lead to the act unless I stop Hie process by the 
thought of standing still. If I think of an object to the 
east of me my wliole body sways slightly in that direc- 
tion. Such action is no sHiiht that we oi'ilinarily do not 
discoverjt without the aid of accurate recording instru- 
ments. VAlmost all so-called mind-reading exhibitions 
are nothing but demonstrations of the fact that every 
thought which we tliink expresses itself in some out- 
ward actiou-T Thought is dynamic in its very nature and 
every idea of an action tends to produce that action. 

The most perfect working of suggestion is to be seen 
under hypnosis and in crowds. To hypnosis ttie subject 
holds every idea presented as true, and every idea sug- 
gested is acted out with no hesitation whatever. Here 
the mind is so narrowed by the artificial sleep that no 
contradictory or inhibiting idea arises, and hence no 
idea can seem absurd and no action seems out of place. 
There is no possible criticism or deliberation and so we 
have the extreme case of susceptibility to suggestion. 
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Tlie ellpot of a crowd upon au iudividiial apin-naotipH 
that of the liypnotizer. The imiividual is aU'ei-U'd by 
every member of tlie crowd and the influenct' becomes 
so overijoweriug that it can liardiy be resisted. If the 
crowd is a '■lynching party" the whole atmosphere is 
one of revenge, and everywhere is enggested the idea 
of "lynch the culprit." This idea is presented on all 
aides. It can be read from the faces and actions of the 
individuals and is heard in their cries. Ho other idea 
has a chance to arise in consciousness and hence this one 
idea, being dynamic, leads to its natural conseiiuencea. 

It was once supposed that suggestion was something 
abnormal and that reason was (lie conmiou attribute of 
men. To-day we are finding that suggestion is of uni- 
versal application to all persons, wldle reason is a 
proi!eKs which is exceptional, even among the wisest . We 
reason rarely, but act under suggestion constantly. 

Tliere was a great agitation some years apo among 
advertisers for "reason why" copy. This agitation has 
had some value, but it is easily overempliasiKed.\ Occa- 
sionally customers are persuaded and convinced, but 
more frequently they make their purchnseti bccauBC I lie 
act is suggested at the psychological moment. I SuggPHllon 
and iwrsuasion are not antagonistic ; hot h slinuld be li*'Pt. 
in mind. However, in advertising, suggenlion slioubl 
not be subordinated to persuasion but sliuuld l>c '"'I'' 
pleraented by it. The actual elTect of modern advertis- 
ing is not so much to convince as to suggest- The imli t ■ 
aal swallowed up by a crowd is not aware of the ac . 
that he is not exemsing a normal amnnnt of lU" 
tion. His actions appear to him to be *•'*' '*'* . ^ 
reason, although the idea, as presented, is in> ■ 
at all and no contradictory or inhibiting •' •"' ^^ 

possibility of arising in his mind. In t''** ^ 
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think that we are performing a deliberate act when we 
purchase an advertised commodity, while in fact we may 
never have deliberated npon the subject at all. The idea 
ie suggested by the advertisement, and the impulsiveness 
of human nature enforces the suggested idea, hence the 
desired result follows in a way unknown to the pur- 
chaser. 

Some time ago a tailor in Chicago was conducting a 
vigorous advertising campaign. I did not suppose that 
his advertising was having any influence upon me. 
Some mouths after the advertising liad begun I went 
into the tailor's shop and ordered a suit. While in the 
shop I happened to fall into conversation with the pro- 
prietor and he asked me if a friend had recommended 
him to me. I replied that such was ttie case. Thereupon 
I tried to recall who the friend was and tinally came to 
the conclusion that this shop had never been recom- 
mended to me at all. I had seen his advertisements for 
months and from tliem had formed an idea of the shop. 
Later, I forgot where I had received ray information and 
assumed that I had received it from a friend who pat- 
ronized the shop. I discovered that all I knew of the 
shop I had learned from advertisements and I doubt 
very much whether I ever read any of the advertisements 
further than the display type. Doubtless many other 
customers would have given the same reply even though, 
as in my case, no friend had spoken to them concerning 
the shop. 

Ideas which have the greatest suggestive power are 
those presented to us by the actions of other persons. 
The second most effective class is probably the ideas 
. suggested by the words of our companions. Advertise- 
ments that are seen frequently are difficult to distinguish 
in their force from ideas which are secured from the 
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words of our friends. Advertising thus becomes a great 
social illusion. We attribute to our social environmeut 
that which in realitj' has been secured from the adver- 
tisements which we have seen so often that we forget 
the source of the information. Street railway advertis- 
ing is especially effective at this point because the sug- 
gestion is presented so frei|U('utIy that we soon forget 
the source of the suggestions and end by attributing it 
to the advice of friends. 

In advertising some commodities argumentation is of 
more importance than suggestion, and for such things 
booklets and other similar forms of advertising are the 
most effective. Such commodities are, however, the ex- 
ception and not the rule. In the most successful adver- 
tising argumentation and forms of reasoning are noi 
disregarded, but the emphasis is put upon suggestion. 
Inasmuch as more of our actions are induced by sugges- 
tion than by argumentation, advertising conforms, in 
this particular, to the psychological situation. It puts 
the emphasis where the most can be accomplished and 
subordinates those mental processes which hold a second 
place in determining our actions. 
— As stated above, those suggestions are the most power- 
ful which we receive from the actions and words of other 
persons. The successful advertiser seems to have worked 
upon this hypothesis in constructing many advertise- 
ments. He has also taken advantage of the fact that we 
soon forget the person who originally suggested the idea 
and become subject to illusions upon the matter. Thus, 
in the reproduced advert i semen ts of Jap-a-lac (No. I), 
as I see this young lady using Jap-a-lac the suggestion 
to do the same thing is overpowering. Many a woman 
who has looked at these pictures has been immediately 
overcome by a desire to do the same thing and has itut 
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her desire into execution. If I had seen these and simi- 
lar cards for a few months, even though I had never 
seen any one actually UHiug the paiut, I should assume 
that "every one is using Jap-a-lac." The suggestion 
would thereupon be in au extreme form and be liable to 
cause me to imitate what I assumed every one else was 
doing. As a matter of fact I wag affected in just this 
manner. When occasion arose to purchase some paint 
for household use I called for Jap-a-lac under the as- 
sumption that I had seen it used frequently. The can 
looked familiar, and it seemed to me that I was running 
no risks, for Jap-a-lac had been a household commodity 
for years. Soon after the purchase I began to write this 
chapter and I am unable to recall any instance of having 
seen Jap-a-lac in use. I had seen pictures of the Jap-a- 
lac paint can and had seen pictures of persons using the 
paint, but I know of no other source of information con- 
cerning this paint, although at the time of the purchase 
of the paint my knowledge of it seemed to me perfectly 
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1 to rub four fiDger. 



adequate. Apparently I had never heard an argument 
in favor of the paint but had acted upon mere sugges- 
tion. Women are, in general, more susceptible to sugges- 
tion than men, and I feel sure that many women are con- 
vinced of the adequacy of this paint fay these same adver- 
tisements, reproduced above, even though nothing more 
than the display and the picture is noticed. 
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It seems that no form of action can be suggested by an 
advertisement that does not successfully challenge the 
reader to do what is proposed. The suggested idea 
haunts one, and even though the action may be absurd, 
it is difficult to resist. The four following reproduced 
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advertisements depend upon suggestion and are said to 
lie extremely successful. Muny peivsoug doubtless feel 
the suggestion to be irresistible to rub the end of the first 
finger when looking at this advertisement of Lucas 
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Tinted Gloss Paint. What could be more absurd than 
Westerfeld's advertisement? The fact that this adver- 
tisement was highly successful is sufficient justiiication 
for its use. Kerr's studio was flooded with answers to 
the suggestion of "Guess who?" The Yucatan sign 
language does not alTect me, biit I cannot look at the 
beautiful girl saying "Yu"-"ca"-"tan" without a pro- 
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No. D.— The moTementB of h^r iips lit-Mllj force me lo repeal tbc woni 
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nounced tendency to imitate her. The suggestions in 
these four advertisements lead the readers to desire to 
act in the ways suggested, and that of necessity leads to 
an interest in the goods advertised. 

As stated above, the words of our friends have strong 
suggestive power. We are not cold, logical machines, 
who take data in and then, by a logical process, come to 
a reasonable conclusion. On the contrary, we are so 
highly susceplihle to suggestion that the words of our 
companions are ordinarily held for true and the actions 
proposed by them are hastily carried out. The sugges- 
tiveness of the words of companions is a force available 
to the advertiser. He places before the public a state- 




ment and then, to give greater suggestive power, he 
shows the likeness of a person whose face indicates the 
possession of a judgment we should be willing to take. 
The advertiser does not state that the words arc those of 
the person depicted, but this relatioiisliip seeius to be 
suggested and it adds greatly to the value of the ad- 
vertisement. Thus in the reproduced advertisement of 
Postum Food Coffee the picture of the venerable doctor 
becomes associated in our minds with tlie statement, 
"If coffee don't agree, use Postum Food Coffee." f^j/ter 
these words seem to have issued from a resiionsible 
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peraou and co me to have iindm; weight with us al U 
"I'liewiHe in lE^TeprotTucei^auverTTsemeurTI^^rrow 
collars the genial washerwoman seems to assure us that 
" Arrow Collars don't shrink in the wash.'' In the case 
of the Calox adverlisement I am rnnvinced when this 
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beautiful girl points her finger at nie and seems to say, 
" Yes, jou ought to use Galox.'' . As I happen to need 
more tooth powder just now, I don't wait for further 
evidence hut accept iinciilically the worda which she ia 



HAND SAPOLIO 

by 'a 1 method of its own cleans the 
pores, aids the natural changes of the 
skin, and imparts new viKor and life. 
C Don't argue, Don't Infer, Try ill 
nil's a lightnin? chan^ from office 
to parlor with Hand Sapolio. 
SMOU) BE ON EVERY WASHSTXHD 



No. S.— A good advcrtiBclnpnt In whlcH »us- 
grstlcn U BuUurdLiialiMl i.i urnii mentation. 

represented as using. When we stop to think of it, it 
is absurd to place credence in these words of the ad- 
vertiser simply because of the presence of an appropriate 
picture, but the absurdity of the situation does not de- 
tract from the practical value of such forms of sug- 
gestion. 
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The reproduced advertisement of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists (No. 9) is one in which suggestion is used 
successfully. The picture tends to beget imitation. 
" Say it with Flowers " is one of the cleverest phrases 
in current advertising. The reminder of occasions de- 
manding a gift of flowers becomes an irresistible sug- 
gestion. 

Many forms of suggestion, in addition to those pre- 
sented above, are available to the advertiser. There is 
also no necQSsary divorce between suggestion and the 
presentation of arguments. Indeed, the application of 
the two in the same advertisement often increases the 
value of each. Thus in the reproduced advertisement 
of Hand Sapolio (No. 8) the direct suggestion, 
^^Hand Sapolio should be on every washstand," is 
strengthened by the " reasons why," and the reasons why 
are strengthened by this suggestion. 

These reproduced advertisements are presented as 
mere illustrations of a few of the manv wavs in which 
suggestion may be used by the advertiser. We have but 
to consider the millions of persons who at least glance 
at advertisements, to be impressed by the possibilities 
opened to the man who can present his advertisement 
in a form that suggests powerfully the purchase or use 
of his commodity. 
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THE WILL: A^ .ANALYSIS 

DuBlNG all the waking hours of tlie day there is some- 
thing alK)Ht which we ai-e thinkituj; we have a particular 
tone of fevling, and there is something for which we are 
etrimntj. We know something, we feel somehow, and 
we strive for something not yet attained. Knowing, 
feeling, and willing are the three universal aspects of 
all our mental activities. As I sit in my chair I am 
conscious of the furniture in the room, the line of 
thought which I am canying out, and the necessity of 
completing my task in a given time; I feel pleased with 
the comfort of the situation and the excitement of com- 
position; I am putting forth activity of will in sti-iving 
to accomplish a certain end and to express myself on a 
typewriter. Sometimes onr condition is one of intense 
feeling, at another it is primarily intellectual grasp of a 
situation, and at other times it is especially a putting 
forth the will in attempting to accomplish some end or 
to reach some conclusion. Although each of the three 
aspects of consciousness may for a time predominate, yet 
it is probable that all three activities are present at all 
moments of our conscious existence. 

Under the will may be included all the active proc- 
esses of the mind. This activity may express itself 
either in bodily movements or in some such mental proc- 
esses as attention or volition. Under the bodily activi- 
ties are such as impidsive, instinctive, and voluntary 
actions. At this time it will be well to confine our atten- 
tion to but a part of these activities of the will, viz., 
Tolantary actione. 
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A definition of volition would not make tlie subject 
any cleaier to uh, but here tbe term is used in an un- 
technical sense and includes such thiugs as decision, 
choice, voluntary actions, and all actions performed 
after consideration. It includes a mental process and 
tbe resultant, bodily activity. 

It ia probably true that a majority of our actions are 
performed without such consideratiou, but it is because 
of the existence of voluntaiy aclion tliat tbe advertiser 
Suds it necessary to proceed logically and to appeal to 
the reasou of his customer. 

A careful consideration of the elemental processes 
involved in such actions is of great advantage in enabling 
the advertiser to bring iibout the decision desired. 

Voluntary actions may be analyzed into (a) an idea 
of two or more attainable ends. ( h | an idea of the means 
to attain these end8,-(c ) a feeling of the value of worthi- 
ness of the dilTerent ends, (d) a comparison of the values 
of the different ends smd of the diffloulties of the means, 
and, finally, (e) a choosing of one of the ends and striv- 
ing to attain it. 

These five processes in a voluntary action may be 
illustrated as follows : ( n ) I think of a suit that I might 
buy, the trip that I might take, and of tlie debt that I 
might pay; |t) I think of the trouble of going to the 
tailor shop, the inconvenience of waiting for the train, 
and the distance to be covered to reach the creditor; (c) 
I feel in imagination the pleasure of possessing the new 
suit, the delights connected with ttie trip, and the satis- 
faction of having the debt paid; (d) T compare the diPft- 
culties of possessing each and the pleasures derivable 
from the possession; {e) I decide to take the trip and 
start for the ticket office. 

If this is a correct analysis of voluntary action the 
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qnestion wliicli naturally arisea in the mind of the adver- 
tiser is this: What can be done to cause the largest 
number of persons to decide In favor of mj particular 
goods? Suppose that the article of ineiThandise under 
consideration be a piano: now how may the advertiser 
proceed in accordance with the analysis presented above? 
(ff) The piano must be brought before the piiWic in such 
a manner that the idea of it will he clear and distinct 
in the minds of the potential purchasers. ( b ) Tlic pub- 
lic must be informed exactly what is necessary to secure 
the piano, {c) The piano must be presented iu snch a 
manner that its value seems p-eat. (d) The value 
of the piano must be presented in sach a way that, 
when compared with other forms of action, the 
purchase of the piano seems the most desirable. The 
means of securing the piano must be made to appear 
easy, (e) Pressure must be brought to bear to cause 
immediate decision and action on the part of t)ie public 
in favor of the particular piano. 

Elaborations of each of these five points will sug- 
gest themselves to any thoughtful advertiser. That the 
idea of the piano may be clear and distinct {a) illus- 
trations may be used to advantage; the language nsed 
should conform to the mode of thinking of the public 
appealed to; the type used should be easily read; the 
description shoulil he as bi-ief as is possible for com- 
pleteness of presentation of essential features. In oi-der 
that the public may know exactly how to secure the 
piano (6) the exact cost must be presented; the method 
of sending the money, the delivery and setting up in the 
home might well be includefi in the statement of (he ad- 
vertisement. The feeling of A'alue may be awakened for 
the piano (c) by advertising it iu the highest class of 
media, by having a beautiful advertisement, by empha- 
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siziBg the ployunce of the instrument and tlie perfection 
of the tune, by indicating what a joy it is in a home, and 
by any other means which would tend to a^ocJate the 
piano with feelings of pleaaui-e. It is assumed that 
other pianos will be considered by the possible purchas- 
ers and that when others are considered they will suffer 
by comparison (rf). That this may be true it will be 
necessary to describe the strong points of the piano in 
such a way that the value of the piano seems great, and 
the cost of it and the means of securing it seem less 
imrdeusome than those connected with competing pianos. 
That the choice may be made at once and effort pnt 
forth to secure the piano (e) reasons for avoiding delay 
might be presented or the suggestion to action might be 
so strong Ihat the tendency to procrastinate would be 
overcome. 

Although every customer who is induced to select any 
particular line of goods after consideration must inevi- 
tably perform the live proepsscs as deaoribed, and al- 
though an ideal advertisement would be so constructed 
that it would assist the customer in completing each of 
the five processes, yet it is not to be assumed tUat each 
advertisement should be constructed so that it would be 
well adapted to promote each of the five processes. 

On the other band, it is quite true that many adver- 
tisements are inetfective because the writer has not paid 
attention to these fundamental psychological processes 
of voluntary actions. 

In the reproduced advertisement of Triscuit CNo. 1) 
the first step of the act of volition (a) is emphasized. 
This advertisement gives the i-eader a clear and vivid 
idea of the product advertised. No one ran read the ad- 
vertisement without knowing what the product is made 
of. how it looks, how it is manufactured, and what it is 
good for. 
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The reprodiicof] advertiBempnt of Holbrook's Sauce 
(No. 2) occupied the cover page in a Britisli magazine 
which i8 about twelve by sixteen inches in size. In all 
this space nothing is shown or said which gives ue an 
idea of the real nature of the product advertised. After 
examining this advertisement carefully I am still at a 
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loss to know the real nature of the product. Such i 
nse of space can be justified only on the assumption 
that the public is already familiar with the sauce, or 
that this is to be but a single link in the chain and that 
later or preceding adverlisenmnts supply what is de- 
ficient in this single advertisement. 

Many an otherwise good advertisement is weakened 
because it gives no adequate idea of the means necessary 
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for securing tlip goods advertised. Th? B*i«»rtiBe" !« an 
familiar with his goods and the lueaos or seourlog them 
that he forgets that others know nothing of them. It 
is needless to reprodnre any particular arivertisement to 
illustrate III :- i ' '"H of goods that 



HOLBROOK'S 




ape widely distrihuted are advertised on the assumption 
that everybody knows that they are to he secured at all 
dealers. It is not wise to assume any such knowledge 
on the part of the general public. In the advertisement 
of Triscuit no mention is made of the fact that it can 
be secured from all first-class grocers, and many persons 
assume that Triscuit can be had only at the address 
given at the foot of the advertJaement. In the adver- 
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tisement of Holbrook's Sauce ( No. 2 ) no address is given 
and notBing is said of tlie place wliere it can be secured. 
The writers of the advcrtisemeuts have assumed that the 
public knows more of these goods than the facts warrant. 
The reproduced advertisement of .lai)-[i-!ac (No. 3) 






leaves no doubt in the mind of the public as to the means 
of securing the paint. "For sale hy paint, hardware and 
drug dealers. All sizes from 15c to |2.50." This state- 
ment is sufScient for most persons, but not for all, and 
we find this statement in addition: "If your dealer does 
not keep Jap-a-lac, send na his name and 10c and we will 
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send free sample.'' Thia advertiaement gives ua a clear 
idea of the means necessary for securing the advertised 
goods and hence facilitates the second process in a volun- 
tary action and increases the chances of securiug the 
desired action. No advei-tisement should ever appear 
which leaves any doubt in the minds of poKsible custom- 
ers as to where and how the goods advertised can be 
secured. The absence of such information is very com- 
mon and impresses the writer as one of the weakest 
points in modern advertising. 

The third process in our analysis of voluntary action 
is the feeling of worthiness or valne (c). It is not suffl- 
cient to have a clear idea of an end and a delinite idea 
of the means of securing it unless there is an accompany- 
ing feeling of value. The advertiser is tlius compelled 
to make his commodity appear valuable. This fact is 
accomplished by most advertisers but not by all. The 
reproduced advertisement of Nabisco (No, 4) presents 
the product as particularly worthy. The advertiaement 
ia intrinsically beautiful. The cut and the copy harmo- 
nize completely. The young girl depicted could be 
described as "a fairy," and "airy lightness and exquisite 
composition"' is characteristic of the entire cut. The 
copy appeals to our instinctive desires for savory viands 
in a most enticing manner, and also appeals to the femi- 
nine social instinct by tlie folluwinn wcmmIk: ". . . to 
afford the hostess opportunity for many original con- 
ceptions in the aei-ving of desaert»." The greatest feel- 
ing of worth attaches itself to those thlnt-a which are the 
objects of our most fundamental inslhirtive desires. A 
feeling of worth inevitably attarhea itself to every savory 
viand, to every beautiful object, and to every agency 
which furthers our social instincts. 

The fourth process in our analysis (d) is the com- 
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parieoa of competing ends as to value and means of 
acquisition. Wlien au advertiser realizes that the pub- 
lic to which he is appealing will compare his goods with 
those of liis competitor, he is tempted to resort to the 
questionable method of showing the weak points of his 
competitor's merchandise or meUio<l of sales. There 
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may be instances in which this method is justifiable and 
even necessary, but ordinarily it is self-dest rue live. The 
act of comparison (d) is a piTtcess in volition that the ad- 
vertiser should not seek to encourage. It is a hindrance 
to the advertiser and his function is to minimize it. If 
I, as an advertiser, am offering goo<l8 in competition 
with other goods, I know that my goods will be compared 
with the others, and it is my place to give the reader such 
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a clear anj vivid idea of my goods {a} and to make the 
means of securing them so pliiin {b) that my goods will 
not suffer by comparison. My purpose is best served by 
holding my goods np to the attention of thf potential pur- 
chaser and not by eraphasizing the weaknesses of those 
of my competitor. I must emphasize the strong points 
of my merchandise and especially those points in which 
my goods are supei-ior to competing goods, and in this 
way I get attention to those points at which my goods 
will gain by comparison. 

The last point in the analysis of the process of volition 
(e) is that of choosing one of the ends and striving to 
attain it. Ail the other stages of the process are but 
subsidiary to this. What can the advertiser do to secure 
or to facilitate this part of the process? It is a well- 
known psychological fact that at the moment of final 
decision all competing ideas are usually banished from 
the mind and attention is ceutered on the idea (the mer- 
chandise) which is chosen. At the moment of final 
choice we do not hold competing lines of action before 
as and then choose the one that seems the best. The 
process is one of elimination preceding the choice. We 
compare different lines of action and eliminate one after 
another till but one is left. Tliis one has seemed better 
than the othere and it is held to and acted upon. The 
acting upon it is often a part of the choice. The one 
line of action is before us and the very act of attending 
to the one idea results in the appropriate action. There 
may have been no conscious choice preceding the action, 
but now tliat the action has commenced the competing 
ideas are kept from the mind and the action gets put 
into fulfillment. There are therefore two distinct 
things which the advertiser can do to facilitate this final 
step. In the first place he fills the mind of hia potential 
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customers with thoughts of his own particular goods, 
and in the second place he suggests immediate action. 
The mind of the customer is filled by the processes de- 
scribed in (a), (6), and (c). Immediate action is sug- 
gested by ( 6 ) and by some such device as the return cou- 
pon, the direct command, etc. ( For a fuller discussion of 
this point see chapters V and VI of "The Theory of Ad- 
vertising.") The advertiser who fails to state the method 
of securing his goods fails to give one of the strongest 
possible suggestions to action. 

If it were even possible that every reader of the adver- 
tisement of Jap-a-lac already knew the price of it and 
where it could be secured, still the advertisement is 
strengthened by giving these details in that it gives the 
suggestion to action as nothing else could do. The sug- 
gestion to action might be strengthened by additional 
details but not by substituting for them. 
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THE WILL : VARIETY IN ACTION 

In tlie preceding cliaptor an analysis of a typical ac- 
tion was given without reference to the fact that aetioDH 
are not ordinarily typical. No two acts are exactly * 
alike. IndividualH are different and employ divera 
methods in performing their acts. In the case of a 
single individual the moat diverse methods are employed 
at ditlercnt times and under dilTe'-^nt circnmstaoces. 
The personal dilVeieuces in methoo.?! of deciding ques- 
tions and resultant adions have heen so heautifully ex- 
pressed by Prof. William James that it seems useless 
to attempt any improvement upon his presentation of 
the five methods of deciding or choosing : 

"The first method may he called the reasonable type. 
It is that of those cases in which the arguments for and 
against a given course seem gradually and almost in- 
sensibly to settle themselves in the mind and to end 
by leaving a clear balance in favor of one alternative, 
which alternaMve we then adopt without effort or con- 
straint. . . . The conclusive reason for the decision in 
these cases usually is the discovery that we can refer the 
case to a clasn upon which we are accustomed to act 
unhesitatingly in a certain stereotyped way, . . . The 
moment we bit upon a conception which lets us apply 
some principle of action which is a fixed and stable part 
of our Ego. our state of doubt is at an end. Persons 
of authority, who have to make many decisions in the 
day, carry with them a set of he-ads of classification, 
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tti»u,t- ti /III' rii i{(ht havf; [ff^Kluci'd the opposite result. 

"Iff thfr ntt'Ofid type our feeling is to a great extent 
tlijff of li'tririK oiirH^-lvfH drift with a certain indifferent 
$ii't\uU'H^i'i$ro in a din-f'tion accidentally determined /rom 
p^Uioul, with tiifr conviction that, after all, we might as 
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well stand by tbis course as by the other, and that things 
are in any event aui-e to turn out sufficiently right. ' 

"In the third type the ile termination seemfl etjually 
accidental, but it comes from within, and not from with- 
out. It often happens, when the absence of imperative 
principles is perplexing and suspense distracting, that 
we Hud ourselves acting, as it were, automatically, and 
as if by a spontaneous discharge of our nerves, in the 
direction of one of the horns of the dilemma. But so 
exciting is this sense of motion after our intolerable 
pent-up state that we eagerly throw ourselves into it. 
'Forward now!' we inwardly cry, 'though the heavens 
falL' 

"There is a fourth form of decision, which often ends 
delibei-ation as suddenly as the third form does, It 
comes when, in consequence of some outer experience 
or some inexplicable inward change, we gudde.nly paM 

I /rowi the easy and careless to the sober and strenwyus 
mood, or possibly the other way. The whole scale of 

' values of our motives and impulses then undergoes a 
change like that which a change of the observer's level 
produces on a view. The most soiiering possible agents 
are objects of grief and fear. When one of these affects 
us, all light fantastic' notions lose their motive power, 
all solemn ones find theirs multiplied many fold. The 
consequence is an instant abandonment of the more 
trivial projects with which we had lieen dallying, and an 
instant practical acceptance of the more grim and 
earnest alternative which till then could not extort oar 
mind*s consent. All those 'changes of heart,' 'awaken- 
ings of conscience,' etc. which make new men of so 
many of as may be classed under this head. The char- 
acter abruptly rises to another level,' and delilieralion 
comes to an immediate end. 
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"In the fifth and final type of decision, the feeling tliat 
the evidence is all in, and that reason has balanced tht 
books, may be either present or absent. But in either 
case we feel, in deciding, as if we ourselves by our own 
wilful act inclined the beam: in the former case by 
adding our living effort to the weight of the logical rea- 
son which, taken alone, seems powerless to make the 
act discharge; in the latter by a kind of creative con- 
tribution of something instead of a reason which does 
a reason's work. The slow dead lieave of the will that 
is felt in these instances makes a class of them alto- 
gether different subjectively from all the four preceding 
classes. If examined closely, its chief difference from 
the former eases appears to he that in these cases the 
mind at the moment of deciding on the triumphant 
alternative di-ojiped the other one wliolly or nearly out 
of sight, whereas here both alternatives are steadily held 
in view, and in the very act of murdering the van- 
quished possibility the chooser realizes how much in 
that instant he is making himself lose." 

These five methods of deciding are methods which we 
all use to a greater or less extent. Every one has prob- 
ab\y experienced each of them at some time, yet some 
people habitually decide by one method and others by 
another. The man who habitually waits in deciding 
till all the reasons for and against a line of action are 
before him belongs to the first class. The man who 
"flips a copper" whenever anything is to be decided 
belongs to the second class. The man who is impulsive 
and who acts ''intuitively,'* but who does not know 
why be acts so. belongs to the third class. These three 
classes are known to us all. There is probably no one 
who decides questions habitually after the manner de- 
scribed in Professor James' fourth and fifth classes. 
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Of these fire methods of decision some are of little 
significance to the advertiser although of primal sig- 
nificance to the psychologist. The fifth, then, is of no 
significance to the advertiser except that it is the form 
which be seeks to obviate. He tries to get the public to 
dismiss all thought of competing articles. To accom- 
plish this he makes no mention of competitors, but con- 
fines his argument to liis own commodity. 

In the fourth of Professor James' diWsions the per- 
son, in deciding, passes from the easy and careless to 
the sober and strenuous mood. This accounts for the 
fact that certain advertisements may be seen and read 
frequently with no effect for years, then suddenly this 
same advertisement becomes all-powerful. This is true 
in advertising such things as life insurance, homes, good 
hooks, and other forms of merchandise wliich appeal to 
the "higher nature of man. The reproduced advertise- 
ment of Modern Eloquence (No. 1) might not appeal 
powerfully to readers while they are in a careless and 
easy mood, but when the mood is changed the same 
advertisement might be must effective. 

In the third type, which is mainly a form of sug- 
gestion, the decision is dependent upon a sudden spon- 
taneity of an emotional nature and leaves but little for 
the advertiser to do. Women decide after this fashion 
more frequently than men. Here the advertiser can 
do most by appealing to the artistic and sentimental 
natures of the possible customers. The appearance of 
the advertisement, of the store, or of the salesman is 
not recognized by the woman as the deciding element, 
although in reality it is. If a lady were debating the 
question as to which goods she should order, an appeal 
to the artistic and sentimental might awaken her emo- 
tional nature sufficiently to cause her to decide, and 
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zines to find an advertiBement, neitlier will they exert 
tbeuiaelves to find a store not centrally located if a more 
convenient one is passed at the critical moment of de- 
cision. If I belong to this second of Professor Jamea' 
classes, and if I aui trying to decide which watch I shall 




buy. I will purchase the one whicti presents itself to me 
at tlie psychological moment, whether the presentation 
be by advertisement, salesman, or store. An extensive 
advertiser recently said that any kind of advertising 
would suceeefl if the advertisements were large and if 
they appeared frequently eno«gh. This statement is 
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certainly not true but it does find some justification 
based on the decisions of sucli persona as are assigned 
to James' second type. Tlie reproduced advertisement 
of Pears' Soap (Xo. 2) is so exceedingly poor that it 
would be defended by but few. If a mau were debating 
which sort of soap he should purchase and if at the 
critical muuient he should see this advertisement it might 
possibly induce him to order Pears". The reproduced 
advertisement of Cook's I-'Iaked Rice (No. 3) is similar 
to that of Pears' Soap. If thesp two advertisements (and 
others equally poor) were given extensive publicity they 
would undoubtedly increase the sale of the goods ad- 
vertised simply liecause so many persons decide accord- 
ing to Professor James' second class and because so many 
unimportant questions are decided by us all according 
to this method, This is no justification of poor adver- 
tising, but it helps to explain why poor advertisements 
are sometimes successful. 

Professor James' first method of decision is of the 
greatest significance to advertisers of all sorts of mer- 
chandise, but especially to those who otTer goods of a 
high price and of such a nature that the same person 
purcltascs but once or a few times during his life, 
I Among such goods would l>e included pianos, life in- 
Isnrance, automobiles, and many other advertised arti- 
"eles. Furtllcrraore, tlie persons who frequently use 
this first method of deciding are so numerous that it is 
essential to appeal to the " reason " of the public in ex- 
ploiting any kind of merchandise. 

The great diversity in individuals and the numer- 
ous motives which influence tlie same individual, added 
to the apparent complete freedom of the human will, 
would seem, combined, lo make an insuperable obstacle 
to reasoning with groups nf people by any such means as 
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the printed page. Human choice has always been as- 
sumed to be unknown, to be the one indeterminable 
factor in the universe. In spite of all Ihis we have 
come to see that human action is gOTerned by known 
laws and that by carcfnlly studying the nature of so- 




ciety and the influences at woi-k prophecies may be 
made within certain limits wliich are sufficiently ac- 
curate for all practical purposes. TJnder given po- 
litical, social, and industrial conditions the number and 
character of crimes remain constant. The suicides 
distribute themselves in a most remarkable manner, 
even as to tlie age, occupation, and sex of the person 
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and the manner of coinmitling the crime. The nnm- 
ber of marriages eaeli year is more regular than the 
number of deaths. Famine increases tlie number of 
crimes against property and decreases the number of 
marriages. The wise mercliant knows to a certainty 
from the political, social, and industrial condition of 
the country that there will be increased or decreased 
demand for individual lines of goods. Despite all the 
uncertainty of human choice he knows that there are 
certain conditions which determine the number who 
will choose his commodity and take the pains to secure 
it 

The advertiser is the diplomat of the commercial 
and industrial world. It is his duty to know the com- 
modity to he exploited and the public to be reached. 
Even though the commodity to be sold may seem very 
simple, in reality it Is not so. The essential thing in 
every object is the relations which it has and the func- 
tiona which it fulfills. The presciitation of these rela- 
tionships and functions id a way that will cause the 
possible purchaser to respond is a task that is not likely 
to be overestimated. 

The same goods may be presented in a score of dif- 
ferent ways. The goods remain the same, but the manner 
of presentation meets with marked dilferences in the re- 
sponse of the public. One presentation may invite sus- 
picion and another confidence. Suspicion is nothing but 
an exaggerated tendency to call u|> possible evil con- 
sequences, and confidence is an unusual absence of the 
same tendency. The text and illuslnition of the adver- 
■ tisement, the make-up, and (he repnlatinn of the medium, 
etc., all unite to increase or decrease this tendency to 
hesitate and call up iwssible evil conse*juenres. The ad- 
vertiser cannot be too careful in scrutinizing every- 
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thing that goes to make up an advertisement to see 
that nothing is present which would increase the tend- 
ency to recall from the past experience evil cousequences 
which have aecompaiiied other actions. The advertising 
manager of a publication should refuse not only all dis- 
houest advertisements, bat also all those which would 
tend to make readers suspicious, even if such suspicions 
were ungrounded. A publication which has been taken 
in the home for years, which has become trusted because 
of long years of reliable service, is inestimable in its 
value to the advertiser. 

We frequently hesitate to allow time for the sugges- 
tion of possible evil consequences, but if such conse- 
quences do not suggest themselves in too gi-eat a number 
and with too great vividness, action may follow. Thus 
persons often respond to advertisements long after they 
first read them. They could not be induced to respond 
at once but at a later time they do respond, although 
there has been uo additional ground given for sueh 
action. We are all a little ■suspicious of hasty actions, 
and the older we grow the more suspicious we become. 
It is fraiuently wise not to attempt to secure immediate 
respojBse, for it requires more effort than it would if the 
public were given a longer time in which to allay their 
suspicions. Advertisers are frequently surprised by the 
few responses which they receive at first from their 
advertisements and by the great response which they 
secure at a later time, although the first advertisement 
was in every way as good as the second. There are per- 
sons who will answer an advertisement the first time they 
see it, but there are many others who will not do so. 
There are some who will answer the first advertise- 
ment but will wait" a week or so to answer, others will 
wait till they see the second or third of the series and 
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then answer. Tlie first time they saw the advertise- 
meut there was a personal desire for the goods adver- 
tised, but the fear of hasty action was enough to re- 
strain action. At a later time such fear is diminished, 
and the mere fact that the advertisemt'nt had begotten 
a desire upon its first appearance serves to increase the 
desire upon the second reading of the same or a similar 
advertisement. Continnous consecutive advertising 
meets the method of response both of those suggestible 
creatures who act witliout hesitation and also of those 
who are too cautious to respond till after sufficient 
time has elapsed for all the evil consequences to pre- 
sent themselves. 

It was pointed out above that deliberation often oc- 
curs because the presentation of one line of action 
suggests to our minds another ttimilar and incompatible 
action. This sort of deliberate action, as also that resnlt- 
ing from a suggestion of evil consequences, is common 
in actions where large interests are at stake. In pur- 
chasing an article that costs some hundreds of dollars 
most persons would deliberate and consider other goods 
of the same class. Thus in purchasing a piano or an 
automobile it is to be expected that no one would b^atis- 
fied with the presentation of one make, but would con- 
sider each make in relation to others. Although this is 
true, yet it is ttie function of the advertiser to get the 
public to think of one particular article, and the ad- 
vertiser should in general make no references to com- 
peting goods. The buyer may, indeed, think of such 
goods as might be pui-chased, instead of those presented 
in the advertisement, but the advertiser cannot afford 
to occupy space in furthering this tendency. If the 
advertisement can be so constructed that it holds the 
reader's attention to tlie goods advertised and does not 
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the period of deliberation and sei-ure decision iu favor 
of the goods advertised. Every slur and every remark 
intended to weaken llie opponent's argument serves to 
call attention to the goods criticised and thus to divide 
the reader's attention and so keep the advertisement 
from liaring its due weight. 

It is possible to hold two lines of action before us 
and, with both thus attended to, to decide for the one 
and against the other. Such a decision is made with 
conscious ett'ort, is unpleasing and is not common. We 
may debate between two courses of action and hold 
both clearly in mind for some time, but at the moment 
of decision one course has usually occupied the mind 
completely and the other, by dropping from the at- 
tention, loses the contest, and action in favor of the 
ohjeet occupying the mind is commenced. What the 
advertiser must do, therefore, is to help the reader to 
get rid of the necessity of decision by effort, and he can 
do this by so pi'esenting his goods that they occupy the 
attention completely. Under such circumstances de- 
cision becomes easy and prompt. 

The parts of an advertisement may weaken instead 
of strengthen each other. One part of the advertise- 
ment may offer a substitute which causes us to hesi- 
tate about acting upon another part. It is possible to 
present two articles which seem equally desirable be- 
cause too little description is given of the articles ad- 
vertised. In such a case the reader is unable to make 
up his mjnd, and hesitation and procrastination follow 
until the initial desire for the goods has vanished. 
" He who hesitates is lost " is a frequent quotation, 
but it would be more applicable if we should change 
it to, "The possible customer who is caused to hesitate 
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is lost." A single advertisement should not present 
competing goods unless sufficient argument ia given 
to make it possible for tlie reader to make up his mind 
and to act at once. 

Not only must the advertiser avoid presenting sug- 
gestions of evil consequences and possible substitutes 
for his own commodity, but lie must use the greatest 
skill to discover the Conception which in any particular 
case will lead to action. In Professor James' five 
methods presented above, the most significant tiling 
in the discussion is the following: "The conclusive 
reason for the decision in these cases usually is the 
discovei-y that we can refer the case to a class upon which 
we are accustomed to act unhesitatingly in a stereotyped 
way. The moment we hit upon a conception which 
allows UB to apply a principle of action which is a fixed 
ami stable part of our Ego, our state of doubt is at an 
end." 

Recently an attempt was made to discover the con- 
ceptions which actually are effective in leading persons 
to answer advertisements and to purchase advertised 
goods. Upon this point the statements of several 
thousand persons were examined. The result was most 
interesting and instructive. Among the effective motives 
or conceptions the following were prominent : 

1. Reliability of the goods or tlie firm. 

2. The goods supply a present need. 

3. Money considerations, p.y., clieapncsH, investment, 
chance to win. 

4. Labor-saving, convenient, or useful. 

5. Healthful. 

6. Stylish. 

7. Ad attractive and frequently repeated advertise- 
ment. 
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Of tliese serCD r?sisons it will be obsprred that tfae 
secood and last should not be indnded in the reasoning 
tjite. In the Becon^ the goods were snggestcd at the 
time thej were needed and the pnrdiase followed with- 
out farther coDsideration. la the serenth the par- 




"chaser was inllu''iji<^i] by ilip constant siiRjifation which 
was offered by the frequently recurrent attrnetlve ad* 
vertisement. 

If the right conception is presunLcd at the right lime, 
the desired action will follow. In the re|>r(Hluccd ad- 
Tertisement of Ivory Soap (No. 4) it in HMKiiincd tliat 
women purchase the soap and that for many of them, 
including such as the one sliowu In the cut, the 
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purity and reliability of the article is the quality of 
greatest concern. Hence the conception of Ivory Soap aa 




pure and reliable is the one conception above all others 
which ^-ill sell it. 

With very many persons it was found that a good 
investment is the conception which leads to immediate 
action. Therefore if radiators are presented satisfac- 
torily as a good investment, the qnestion is settled at 
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^H ouce and tlie radiators are purchased. The reproduced 

^H , adTCPlisement of the American Badiator Company (No. 

^H 5), appearing in women's magazines, was evidently con- 

^1 stnictcd on this principle. 

^H Very many poods are advertised, and with great 

^B success, as being labor-saving, convenient, or osefnl. 



The reproduced advertisement of Postum Cereal (No. 
6) is open to severe criticism. It should be remembered, 
however, that there are many persons to whom the 
conception of health is all-iJowerful. For such this ad- 
vertisement might be irresistible. 

Clothing, diamonds, magaziaes, and hundreds of other 
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things are successfully advertised by emphasis upon 
the stylishness of the goods: upon the social prestige 
enjoyed by their possessors. 

It is a wise advertiser that can select the concep- 
tions that will fit into the principles of action of the 
greatest number of possible customers. 



XVII 
HABIT 

The terra "habit" has been so frequently confined to 
a few questionable or bad habits that the broader aig- 
nifieance of the term is ordinarily lout. We are all 
creatures of habit and have some good and some bad ones. 
It is an interesting study for any one to observe Ids own 
actions and thoughts and to see what he does habitually, 
I tried recently to make such a study of myself, bnt 
fonad that if I should be compelled to record all my 
habitual actions and thoughiR it wouM keep a ste- 
nographer busy all day and a camera wonld have to be 
directed toward me for every move I made. I found that 
I got out of bed in the morning in a way peculiar to ray- 
self. I put on my clothes in a stereotyped order. I put 
my left shoe on first — I always do. I put my coat on 
by putting on my right sleeve first, and when I tried to 
reverse the order I found it very difficult. I picked up 
the morning paper and glanced over the first page ; then 
I turned to the last page and from there looked through 
the paper from the last to the fii-st page and so ended 
where I had begun. This is my habitual method of 
reading the morning paper, although I had not observed 
the fact till that time. 

I put sugar on my breakfast food first and added 
cream later. The manner in which T rose from the 
table, put on my hat and left the house was peculiar 
to myself. My manner of walking was such that my 
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friends, seeing me in the distance, knew me. I walked 
down town by the same street which I had been going 
over for years, although there were several other streets 
equally good and convenient. I addressed my friends 
in such a manner that they I'ecognized me even when 
they did not see me. I took up my work and went 
through it in a regular routine. 

The actions as described above were not reasoned 
out ahd followed Ireeause they were the most rational. 
I observed my brother's actions at all these points and 
found that at every point his habits were different from 
mine. His actions were as reasonable as mine but not 
more so. Throughout the day I found that the great 
majority of my actions iiiid tliouglits were merely 
habitual and were performed without conscious desire 
or deliberation. 

The fact of habit has been a matter of marvel and 
wonder for centuries, but an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon has been left to modern psychology. If I bend 
a piece of paper and crease it. the crease will remain, 
even if tlie paper is straightened out again. The paper 
is plastic, and plasticity means simply that the sub- 
stance otters some resistance to adopting a new form, 
but when the new form is once impressed upon it, it 
retains it. Some effort is required to overcome the 
plasticity of the paper and to form the crease, but 
when the crease is once formed the plasticity of the 
paper preserves the crease. 

There is a mo.st intimate relation between our brains 
and our thoughts. Every time we think there is a 
slight change taking place in the delicate nerve cells 
which compose a large part of the brain. Every ac- 
tion among these cells leaves its indelible mark, or 
" crease," for the nerve substance is plastic. It is easy 
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for the paper to bend where it lias been creased and 
it is likewise easy for action to take place in the brain 
where it has taken place Ix-fore. That is why it is so 
easy to think onr old habitual thoughts and why it 
is so hard to think new thoughts or to perform new 
movements. When a thought has been thought or 
an action performed many times, the crease becomes 
80 well established that thinking and acting along that 
crease are easier than other thoughts or actions, and so 
these easier ones are said to have become habitual. In 
a very real sense the thoughts and the actions form the 
brain, and then wlien the brain is formed its plasticity 
is so great that it determines our fiiture thinldng and 
acting. 

This is well shown in the case of language. It is 
ordinarily true that no one ever learns a language after 
he is twenty-five years old so well that he can speak it 
without an accent. As far as language is concerned a 
person seems to i)e fixed or creased by the time he is 
twenty-five and he can never get rid of his former 
habits of speech. Few men ever learn to dress well 
unless they have acquired the art in their youth. We 
all know men who have acquired wealth in middle life 
and who have tried to be good dressers, but in vain. 
They go to the best tailors, but something about them 
betrays their former habits. In all these things we see 
that we first form our brains, and then when they are 
once formed (creased) they determine what we shall 
do and be. 

This relationship of the mind to the brain in the 
formation of habits may be illustrated by the paths in 
a forest. In the densest forest there are still some 
paths where yon can walk with ease. Some person or 
some animal walks along in a particular direction and 
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breaks down some of the weeds and briars. Some one 
else follows, and evei-y time that any one walks in this 
path it becomes easiei". Here the weeds and briars are 
trampled on and kept out of the way. In all the other 
places the briare have grown up and made it almost 
impossible to walk through them. 

Every thought we think forms a pathway through 
our hraius and makes it easier for every other similar 
thought. We think along certain lines and that is the 
same as saying that we have formed certain pathways 
of thought through our brains. It is easy now to think 
these habitual thoughts, but to think a new thought is 
like beating a new patli through a forest, while to think 
along the old lines is like following the old paths where 
advance is easy. A habit in the brain is like a path in 
a forest. We know how easy it is to take the old path 
ami how hard it is to form a new one. We see how easy 
it is to think the old thoughts and to do the old things 
ami how difficult the new ones are. 

Aa habits play such a large part in all of our think- 
ing and acting it is important that the advertiser should 
understand what habits are and how he can make the 
most of the situation. He should observe the working 
of the laws of habit in his own life. If he could realize 
that everything he does leaves on his brain an im- 
pression which is to he a determining factor in all his 
future, he would be extremely careful as to what he 
thinks and what he does, even in private. The success 
of the advertiser depends to an exceptionally great 
degree upon the confidence of the public. If we know 
that a man acts unifoi-mly in an honest manner we have 
8Uch confidence in him that we call htm an honest man 
and we believe that he wUI not break his habit of honesty 
in the future and we are therefore willing to trust him. 
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Tlina, whether we think of single actiona as determimng 
our fntui-e characters oi" whether we think of them 
as determining the estimation in which we shall be held 
by others, thei-e are no incentives to right actions com- 
parable with the inflexible laws of habit when these laws 
are fully appreciated. ■ 

The advertiser is likely to " get into a rat " in his line 
of thinking and consequently in his presentation of his 
commodity before the i)ublic. He should see to it that 
he does not allow his habits gradually but surely to make 
impossible to him new forms of expression and new lines 
of thinlting and writing. It takes great and determined 
efifort to overcome an old habit or to form a new one, but 
the advertiser should in many cases make the necessary 
effort; otherwise he is doomed to become an " old fogy." 

The public which the advertiser addresses, is sub- 
ject to the same laws of habit as the advertiser. Each 
of the potential customers has formed a rut in his think- 
ing and thinks along that particular line or lines. The 
advertiser must know his customers. He must know 
their habits of thought, for it is too diflicult to attempt 
to get them to think along new lines. He must present 
his commodity in such a way that the readers can under- 
stand'it without being compelled to think a new thought. 
The advertisement should conform to their habitual 
modes of thought, and tiien the customers can i-ead it 
and understand it with ease. 

Habit gives i-egulai-ity aud persistence to our actions. 
Some people have formed the habit of looking at the 
last pages in magazines before they look at the othei-s. 
Some people look more at the right page than at the left. 
Some glance first at the top of the page, and if that 
does not look interesting the page is passed by without 
a glance at the bottom or middle. The wise advertiner 
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is always alert to detect these habits and to profit fey 
his dieoovepy. 

When game is plentiful aiid hunters few, any marka- 
man may be successful in bagging game. As soon, 
however, as competition becomes keen only that marks- 
man is successful who nnderstands the habits of the 
game souglit and who plans liis method of approach 
according to the habits of the game. When adver- 
tising was more primitive tlian it is today and when 
competition was less keen, any pnntev or reporter 
might have been successful in advertising, but to-day 
no man can be successful who does not idan his cam- 
paign according to the habits of the public which he 
must reach. 

The action of habit g^ves great value to advertising 
by making the effect of the advertisement to he not 
merely transient but permanent. If an advertisement 
can get persons started to purchasing a particiUar brand 
of goods it has done much more than sell the goods in 
the immediate present; for when people do a thing once 
it is easier to get them to do it again, and habits are 
formed by just such repetitions. In the first instance 
the purchaser may have been induced to act only after 
much hesitation, but after a few repetitious the act 
becomes almost automatic and reijuires little or no de- 
liberation. Ilabitnal acts are always performed without 
deliberation, and there is a uniformity and a certainty 
about them which differentiates them from other forme 
of actions. 

One great aim of the advertiser is to induce the public 
to get the habit of using his particular line of goods. 
WHien the habit is once formed it acts as a great drive- 
wheel and makes further action easy in the same direc- 
laoD. It often takes extensive advertising to get the 
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pnblic into the habit, and the amouot of sales may not 
warrant the expense during the first year, bat since a 
habit formed is a positive asset such campaigns may 
be protitable. 

The advertiser of Pears' Soap quoted a great truth 
when he put this at the head of his advertisement, "How 
use doth breed a habit." If he could by advertising get 
persons to using Pears' Soap he would get them into 
the habit of using it, an^ so the advertisement would 
be an active agent in inducing the customers to continue 
to buy the soap even long years after the advertisement 
had ceased to appear. 

Many advertisers work on the theory that as soon as 
they have got the public into the habit of using their 
goods they can stop their advertising and the sales will 
go right on. There is much truth in this but also a 
great error. It takes so much effort to form the hahit 
that when it is onre formed it should be made the most 
of. This can best be done by continuing the advertising, 
thus taking advantage of the habit by securing prompt 
responses and at the same time taking care to preserve 
the habit. 
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THE HABIT OF BEADING ADVER- 

TISEJIENTS 

As was Bliown in the preceding chapter, we are all 
creatures of habit. One of the habits which most of na 
have acquired is that of reading advertisements. The 
fact that this has become habitual gives it a permanence 
and regularity similar to that of our other liabits. Like 
other habits, too, we are frequently not conscious of it. 
I had formed a fixed habit of putting on my right sleeve 
before the left one, and yet for years I did not know 
it — would have denied it. People have told me that 
they never look at the advertising pages of a magazine, 
when, in fact, they scarcely ever take up a magazine 
without "glancing" at the advertisements. 

One lady told me that she was sure she never paid any 
attention to advertisements, and yet within an hour after 
making such a statement she was engaged in a conver- 
sation about articles which she knew onlj' from state- 
ments appearing in the advertising columns of her 
periodicals. I observed her reading magazines and 
foTind that she seldom slighted the advertisements. 
Thousands of magazi ne readers read advertisements 
more than they are aware. 

I asked several professional advertising men as to 
the numlwr of persons who read advertisements and the 
time which people in general devote to them. Some of 
these men assured me that all persons who pick up a 
maguziue look at the advertisements, and that they put 
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io as mucli time in reading them as tbey do in reading 
the body of the magazine. I felt convinced that the ad- 
vertising men were as wide of the mark as the group first 
mentioned. It is not possible to find out how much other 
people read advertisements by observing one's self, by 
asking personal friends, or by asking those engaged 
in the business of advertising. To know whether people 
in general read the advertisements or not it is necessary 
to watch a large number of persons who are reading 
magazines, to keep an accurate account of the number 
who are reading the advertisements and of tliose who 
are reading the articles in the body of the maga- 
zine. The observation should be made on diiferent 
elasses of persons, in homes, clubs, libraries, on trains — 
wherever and under whatever conditions people are in 
the habit of reading pnblicatioDS which contain adver- 
tisements. 

Some months ago I visited tlie reading- room of the 
Chicago Pulilie Library. In this room several hundred 
men are constantly reading newspapers and maga- 
zines — principally magazines. At alm'ost any hour of 
the day one hundred men may be found there reading 
magazines. There is a very lai-ge number of magazines 
to choose from, the chairs are comfortable and the light 
is good. In front of some of the chairs are tables on 
which the magazine may be rested. There are no con- 
veniences for answering a mail-order advertisement at 
once, but that might not detract from the reading of 
such advertisements. Some of the men who read there 
have bnt a few minutes to stay, while others are there 
to spend the day. As I looked over the room to see how 
many were reading advertisements, it seemed to me that 
a large part of them were thus engaged. 

To know just how many are reading at any particular 
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moment, the following plan of investigation was fol- 
lowed. I began at the first talile and, unobserved by the 
readers, turned my attention to the first man. If he was 
reading from the body of the luagazitie. 1 took what 
data I wanted from him, jotted thera down in my note- 
book and then turned to liis neighbor and took the data 
from him, ete. A man was reported as reading the ad- 
vertisements if he was reading thera tlie very first 
moment I turned my attention to him. In every case 
this first observation determined the points in question. 
Thus, if I turned my attention to a man Who was looking 
at the last page of tlie advertisements, and if the very 
next moment he turned to the reading matter, he was 
still reported as reading advertisements. On the other 
band, if at my first observation ho was just finishing his 
Htory in the body of tlie magazine and if during the next 
few minutes he was engaged in reading advertisements, 
he was still reported as not reading advertisements. By 
this system the name results are secufed as we should 
get by taking a snap-shot of the room. We get the exact 
mimber who are reading advertisements at any moment 
of time. Where thei-e was a single column of advertise- 
ments next to a single column of reading matter at 
which the subject was looking, it was sometimes impos- 
sible to tell what he was reading. In all cases of doubt 
the man was not counted at all. There were, however, 
but few such cases. 

I made six visits to the library, going on different 
days of the week, different seasons of the year, and dif- 
ferent hours of the day. At each visit I made observa- 
tions on one hundred men who were reading magazines. 
Of the first hundn^d observed, eighty-eight were reading 
from the body of the magazine and twelve were reading 
advertisements. Of the second hundred, six were read- 
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ing advertisements. Of the third hundred, fifteen were 
reading advertisements. Of the fourth hundred, six- 
teen were reading advert isenipots. Of the fifth hundred, 
only five were reading advertisements. Of the sixth 
hundred, eleven werB reading advertisements. Making 
a summary of the six hundred magazine readers, I found 
sixty-flve it-ading advertisements and four liundred and 
thirty-five reading from the liody of the magazine. Tliat 
is to say, IOI/2 PP'' cent, of all the men observed were 
reading advertisements. 

At my request a gentleman made similar tests at the 
same library, and his final results were in remarkable 
harmony with those given ahove. Of all the men he ob- 
served, exactly ten per cent, were reading advertise- 
ments. 

The fact that only ten per cent, of the men were read- 
ing advertisements at any one point of time is not at all 
equivalent to saying that only one-tenth of them read — 
or glanced at— the advertisements. A large part of 
them turned over the advertising pages, but they turned 
them liastily and did not stop to read them unless in 
some way they were particularly interesting. Some of 
the men were looking at the pictures in the advertising 
pages: some of them were glancing at tlie display and 
reading nothing wliich was not particularly prominent; 
others were reading the complete argument of the adver- 
tisement. As far as T could tell, most of those who were 
looking through the advertisements were not engaged 
in any serious attempt to understand llie argument, and 
were reading in a hasty and indifferent manner. In- 
deed, it was the exception rather than the rule that any 
advertisement was read from beginning to end. 

It is quite certain that the data thus far secured are 
not sufficient for any generalization as to the exact time 
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or proportion of time which the general public devotes 
to the advertising columns of periodicals. It is quite 
generally believed that women read advertisements more 
than men, hut in all the tests referred to above, the data 
were secured only from men. In tlie second place, it ia 
true that the regular subscribers to periodicals read 
them more nearly from cover to cover than readers who 
drop into a library to read. Magazine readers on a train 
frequently have but a single cojiy of a magazine at hand, 
and as trips are usually somewhat prolonged, the trav- 
eler frequently not only reads the text matter, but reads 
many of the advertisements completely. Another ele- 
ment which enters into the question, as here investi- 
gated, is found in the fact that among such abundance 
of periodicals the i-eader becomes somewhat bewildered, 
tries to glance through many papers anil does not read 
80 carefully as he would ordinarily do under other cir- 
cumstances. Under these circumstances the data at 
band cannot show more than certain general tendencies 
and certain specific facts as to how one class of readers 
is in the habit of reading the advertisements in maga- 
zines under the conditions mentioned above. 

The tendency to rush through the advertising pages of 
magazines, which was so clearly present in the Chicago 
Public Library, is, I believe, a general tendency. Many 
people tnrn every page of the advertising columns of a 
maga!!ine and i-ead none of the advertisements through. 
It would not be fair to assume from the data on hand 
that the average magazine reader spends tenfold as much 
time on the text as he does on the advertisements, but it 
is quite certain that he spends a comparatively short 
time on the advertisements. If the readers in libraries 
spend anything like tenfold as much time on the text as 
on the advertisements, and if there is a general tendency 
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with most readers to rueli tlirough or glance at the ad- 
Tertisemeats, it behooves the advertiser to recognize the 
actual conditions and to cQnBtruct his adTertisements 
according to the habits of magazine readers. 

If the presentation of his goods is to be seen but a 
fraction of a second, that fraction must be made to 
count. The cut used should be not a uicre |)i('ture, but 
an illustration. The nu shoubi l..' m^Hlr i.. s]»-ak for 

Wilson's Outside Venetians •E!'€S-S£"^^S 




J. 0. WILSON CO., 5 West aoth 51., NewVutk 

Nu, 1 — Aq lIlnBtrsIlaD tbal IllualruIvH. 

itself and to tell the story bo distinctly that at a glance 
the gist of the advertisement is comprehended. Thus, 
in the advertisement of Wilson's Outside Venetians ( No. 
1), reproduced herewith, the illustration shows just how 
the ware looks and what it is good for. Even in the most 
hasty glance the reader is enabled to get a good idea of 
the appearance and use of this commodity. If he is in- 
terested in such goods at all, this knowledge will often 
lead Iiim to read tlie entire advertisement. If he passes 
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lie will still lie 



the advert iBenient witli a single gl; 
affected by what he has seen. 

The advertisement of t[ie Veous Di-awiug Pencil, 
i-cproduced herewith (Xo. 2), has a beautiful picture, 
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hut it tells nothing about the goods advertised. I know 
nothing more about Venus Drawing Pencils after seeing 
this picture than I did before. Many ]>eople look at this 
picture as they turn the pages of the magazine, -and yet 
they never discover that it has anythiug to do with pen- 
cils. They remember the picture^^^but do not take the 
trouble to notice what it is supposed to advertise. 

In the advertisement reproduced herewith, the type 
display, "Advertising Taupht by Mail" CSo. 3), gives 
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the gist of tlie whole matter. Every one who glances 
at the advertiseuieDt UDderstaodB it. If he sees notliiiig 
more than the display of type, he has seen enough to 
understand what it is all about and to he influenced in 
favor of the idea there presented. The next time he 
turns over the pages of a magazine containing this ad- 
vertisement his attention will be attracted by this famil- 
iar display. Every time he sees this advertisement the 
suggestion in favor of it becomes stronger and yet the 
reader himself may not bp conscuiiis of such influence. 



Wanted — 
Good Neighbors 

Who Value Cood Neighbors and a Good 
Neighborhood About Their Summer Homes. 

priLc mc 'Dd ]ei mc tell ihem oj a property ] ani holUiirglri ihe 
BHiit bouiiTuI put a[ Michigan, (oimyKll (nd lar thtm. I un 

B. a ml tuic ((nil. I uirjua obji I h>rc prolm is br, a 
liet (or ■ bnuiiful loinnicr hoinc lot nytrll. mih jjnod nciir'i- 
ton. ' tl won't C01C yod anything (4 wrjr« to me and L^i me srnil 
you wRiv phoEofraptu and dciails. And wrirc nnw, pTFau, ii 1 
do not ate lo idvrttiit ihn igaiB. Cioaca MiLts BoCEiit 
wo Wiihingion Sr.. Chicago, lu, ^ 



In the advertisement reproduced herewith, the type 
display. "Wanted — Good Neighbors'' (No. 4), does not 
indicate in any way that the advertisement is one of real 
estate. A person could glance at this advertisement a 
score of times, but he would know no more about it when 
he had seen it the last time than he did after he had 
seen it the first time. It has nothing to say to the casual 
reader, and would be weakened rather than strength- 
ened by repetition. 

The type display should not be merely to attract at- 
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tention, but must tell a story and tell it quickly. The 
display type aud the picture which merely attract and 
do not instruct are in many cases worthless, for in at- 
tracting attention to themselves they divert the atten- 
tion from the thing advertised. The picture and the 
meaningless headline will interest some people so much 
that they will stop and read the advertisement through 
to try to figure out what it all means. But the great 
majority of the readers will not stop at any particular 
advertisement, and unless they get something at a glance 
they get notliing at all. A large number of magazine 
readers see each advertisement, but only a few of them 
will stop to read it througli. The advertiser must learn 
to make the best possible use of this casual glance of 
the multitude. Since many see the display and but few 
read the argument, an attempt should be made to con- 
struct a display that will not merely attract attention 
to itself, but be so constructed that it will beget interest 
in the goods advertised. 

Few people will admit that they are greatly inSuenced 
by advertising. I have discussed the question " with 
many persons, and I have yet to find the first one who 
believes that lie is materially influenced by magazine ad- 
vertising in the purchases which he makes. One great 
cause for this personal delusion is found iu the habit 
which they have formed of glancing through the adver- 
tising pages. They turn the pages rapidly and the in- 
dividual advertisement makes so little impression that 
it is not remembered hy them as having been seen at all. 

To say that the advertisement is forgotten is not 
equ:ivalent to saying that it has not made a lasting im- 
pression. If T should glance at the same advertisement 
in different magazines for each month for a number of 
years, it is quite possible that these single glances would 
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be forgotten. I might not rememher ever having aeen 
an aJTertisement, and yet my familiarity with the goods 
adTertJBed might eeem so great that I should beliere that 
some of my acquaintances had i-euommcLded them to me 
or that I had used the goods years before. 

The following instance, which was also referred to 
in the chapter on Suggestion, illustrates tliis point per- 
fectly. For years I have seen the advertisements of a 
certain tailor. Recently I entered liis shop and ordered 
a suit of clothes. It so happened that the proprietor, who 
was conducting a vigorous advertising campaign, waited 
on roe himself. As he took my order he asked me 
whether he had been recommended to me. I promptly 
replied that he had. I then began to try to recall who 
had recommended him, but found tliat I could not re- 
call any sach recommendation. I liad seen liis adver- 
tisement so often that I had forgotten the particular ad- 
vertisements, but had retained the information which 
they had imparted. I had evidently confused the source 
of my information, for I fully believed that I liad lieard 
from some of my friends that this particular tailor was 
especially trustworthy. If he had asked me whether 
I had been iulluenced by his advertisements or not, I 
might have answered that they had had nothing to do 
with it, although in fact they were tlie only source of 
my information about him and evidently were entirely 
responsible for the sale. 

The oftener we see an advertisement, the fewer are 
the chances that we will remember where we saw it, but 
the greater becomes our feeling of familiarity with the 
goods advertised. As soon as we become familiar with 
the goods in this way and unmindful of the source of the 
familiarity, we are likely to be subject to this delusion 
of supposing that we have heard our friends recommend 
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the goods. Most people still are prejudiced against ad- 
vertisements, and would not purchase the goods if they 
realized that their only source of information about the 
firm and about the goods was the advertisement; hut as 
soon as they forget the source of the information they 
are perfectly willing to buy the goods, although they 
would repudiate the statement that they had been in- 
fluenced by the advertisements. If a merchant should 
ask his customers whether they had been influenced 
largely by his advertisements or not, he would certainly 
receive a very discouraging report, and would be in- 
clined to give up his advertisements as worthless, when, 
in fact, nothing but his advertisements had induced 
them to come to his store. 

The habit which the public has formed of reading ad- 
vertisements so hastily makes it difficult for the 
advertisement writer to construct his advertise- 
ments to meet the emergency of the case; it makes it 
difficult for the merchant to discover the direct results 
of his advertising campaign, and. on the other hand, it 
makes the right sort of advertising peculiarly effective, 
by making the reader more susceptible to confusion as 
to the source of his information. 
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THE DIKECT COMMAND 

''Simon says, 'Thumbs up !' " used to be a favorite 
game with children. In this game one person is "it." He 
turns his thumbs up aud calls out, "Simon says, 'Thumbs 
up !' " At this command all must obey and turn thumbs 
np. The one who is "it" next calls out, "Simon says, 
'Thumbs down!'" This is the signal for all to turn 
the thumbs down. If, however, the one who is "it" fails 
to say "Simon says," he must not be obeyed, and the 
one who does obey becomes "it" himself. "Simon says" 
is the reason for obedience, but obedience under any 
other condition is, in a mild way, punishable. Those 
of us who have played the game remember that it was 
impossible for us not to obey the command, even when 
the "Simon says" was left out. We were commanded 
to turn our thumbs up or down, as the case might be, 
and we obeyed before we thought whether the reason for 
obeying, namely, "Simon says," was given or not. 

When in our early "teens," my brother and I slept in 
a room which was not heated. One cold winter night 
my brother went to bed first, succeeded in warming his 
side of the bed, and went to sleep. About an hour 
afterward, I went to bed and was appreciating the 
fact that the temperature of the room was below zero, 
when the thought struck me to play a trick on my 
brother. I merely said, "John, get over on the other 
Bide of the bed." He obeyed immediately and rolled over 
to the cold side of the bed. I began to laugh and John 
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awoke. It is needless to 8ay what happened. He knew 
that he had obeyed me and had done what he did not 
want to do, and the very thought angered him. 

When a person ia being hypnotized and is told that 
he cannot and must not open hi& eyes, he frequently 
struggles against the suggestion, but at last succumbs 
to it. Certain peraons are so refractory that they 
struggle till they "awaken" tfiemselves, unless they are 
well under the control of the hypnotist. All persons, 
in all stages of hypnosis, otiey the commands of the 
hypnotist, or are comiielled to struggle to keep from it. 
The natural and easy thing for them to do is to ol>ey; 
tlie unnatural and difficult thing is to keep from obeying. 

The schoolteacher commands a room full of mis- 
chievous children and they obey her. although she could 
not convince them with reason or compel them with 
force. They obey simply because they are commanded. 

The demagogue uses more than flattery, threats, and 
bribes ; lie eomniands his followers absolutely as to what 
they shall do and what they shall not do. He not only 
says. "Smith is your friend and Jones your enemy," 
but he gives the command, "Vote for Smith." 

When certain commands have been obeyed habitually, 
they attain such a power over our wills that we can 
scarcely keep from obejing. "There is a story," says 
Professor Huxley, "which is credible enough, .though it 
may not be true, of a practical joker who, seeing a 
discharged veteran carrjing home his dinner, suddenly 
called out, 'Attention !" whereupon the man instantly 
brought bis bands down, and lost his mutton and pota- 
toes in the gutter." 

This soldier olieyed the command until obedience bail 
become almost automatic. He obeyed immediately and 
without any consideration whatever, 
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In the game alluded to ("Simon saya, 'Thumbs up!' ")j 
in sleep, in liypnotism, and in the cases of the teacher, 
the demagogue, and the soldier, we hare extreme cases. 
Here the ^orce of the command is so overpowering that 
obedience is involuntary. These illustrations are useful 
in indicating the real nature of a command, and in 
showing how ctT'ective it may be when not hindered by 
competing thoughla. Although commands do not ordi- 
narily secure involuntary obedience, there is a strong 
tendency in us all to obey tliera. We have probably 
all felt ashamed of ourselves for obeying and doing 
things merely because we were eommamled to do so. 
Stubbornness is the exception and obedience the rule. 

It often happens that those things which are appar- 
ently the most simple are, in fact, the most difficult to 
comprehend. What could be more simple than the 
raising of your hand or the turning of your head? If 
you attempt to analyze the process involved in the 
simplest movement you find that it ia too difficult for 
your comprehension. We do know somctiiing of the 
psychology of movement, but much is yet to be found 
out about it. When T want to raise my hand, I do not 
say, "Hand, come up!" but I know of no way to express 
what goes on in my mind better than that, I do think 
of the movement and there is in the thought itself some- 
thing akin to a command. When I turn my thumbs up, 
I think of my thumbs turning up, and the thought is 
the command which T give to my thumbs and which 
they obey. If the thought is not hindered by a compet- 
ing thought, — if it is allowed to take its own conrse, — 
it will be elTectivp in raising the thumbs. 

In a direct command one person originates the thought 
and suggests it to another person. Thus in "Simon 
says, 'Thumbs up!'" I suggest the thought of "thumba 
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up"' to another person. The thought of "thumha up"' 
enters hia mind — is suggested to him, — and unless he 
hinders the action of the thought it will be obeyed, and 
up will come his thumbtt. One advantage of the direct 
oummand is tliat it suggests a thought iu such a way 
that it will bring forth tlie action suggested unless hin- 
dered by a previous suggestion or by an action originated 
by the person himself. It is. of course, true that many 
actions are suggested which are not carried out, be- 
cause the impelling power of the thought is not suf- 
i flciently strong. The impelling power of a thought is 
in direct proportion to the amount of attention which 
it secures; and so the impelling power of a command 
is also in direct proportion to the amount of attention 
which it receives. If a direct command could occupy 
the attention completely, it would be the best possible 
form of argumentation, l>ecau8e it puts the thought in 
such a shape that its impelling nature will secure the 
desired results. The command reUrvca the one cmn- 
manded from the trouble of making up hia mind. It 
makes up his mind for him, and so makes action easy. 

A command is a direct suggestion, and as such has 
inherent value. It is the shortest and simjilest form 
of language, and is the easiest to be understood. It 
bears with it authority and weight by expi'cssing action 
explicitly and distinctly. It calls for immediate action 
and meets with ready response. Mankind as a whole 
is influenced move by commands than by logical proc- 
esses of thought, for, as previously stated, we are sug- 
gestible rather than reasonable. The command, if not 
ohtrusive, is of such a nature that it lias its legitimate 
uses in advertisements and should not be discarded, as 
has been frequently asserted. We are not only sug- 
gestible and obedient, but we are also obstreperous. 
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obstinate, stubborn, and self-willed. We delight in 
following onr own sweet wills and object to baring any 
one dictate to ub. Thei-e must, then, be certain limita- 
tions put on the use of commands. They must be used 
with such discretion that they do not arouse opposition; 
otherwise we would refuse obedience, even if it were to 
our best intei-etits to obey. 

Although we do obey commands, we are unwilling to 
admit it. We like to think of ourselves as independent 
beings, who act only because it is the reasonable thing 
to do and Iwcanse we want to. It is very difficult for 
ns to analyze our actions and to give the motives which 
have prompted us to do many of the things that we have 
done. We act from habit, imitation, insufficient reason, 
or because the idea of the action has been suggested. It 
is but rarely that the ordinary person weighs all the evi- 
dence before he acts. After be has acted, he may think, 
over the motives which might have prompted him, and 
may even deceive himself into thinking that he acted 
because he had weighed the evidence, when, in fact, no 
such motives entered his mind at the time of action. 

I have fi-equently suggested to persons that they 
should do a certain thing. At tlie time they have re- 
fused to do it. The idea was, however, implanted in 
their minds. Later they have done exactly what I had 
previously suggested. They had forgotten who had 
suggested the idea, but the idea itself was retained, so 
they were perfectly honest in stipposing that they had 
originated the thought, and that they had performed 
the deed independently. No one would be willing to 
admit that he had used Pears' Soap simply because he 
had read the command, "Use Pears' Soap." It is, bow- 
ever, quite probable that many persons have used Pears' 
Soap for no other reason. The idea of using the soap was 
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buggested to tliem in that form. They afterward forgot 
where they had received the thought, aud believed they 
had originated it themselves. 

We are perfectly willing to obey as long as we are 
unconscious of the fact. But let any cue see that he 
has been commanded aud his attitude is changed; he 
becomes obstinate instead of pliant. Every wise leader 
of men recognizes this fact. He does not cease to com- 
mand, but he covers his commandi^ in such a way tliat 
each one thinks that he is doing just what he wants 
to, and that lie is not following commands at all. 

The correct wording of the command is a matter of 
importance, yet it is difficiUt to formulate any rules 
or principles to guide us here. Such an expression 
as '*U8e Pears' Soap" is not as suggestive as "Let the 
fiold Dust twins do your work." The first is a bald 
command and as such has a certain value, but the 
second has the added value of supjdying, or implying, a 
reason for obedienee. It is implied that the Gold Dust 
twins will save you labor, and so the command is sup- 
plemented by an appeal to a personal interest. 

Furthermore, this latter command is worded in sucii 
a way that it is hardly recognized as a command at 
all, and so would not beget opposition on the part of 
any one. As a further proof of the importance, but 
difficulty, of clothing the command in the best possible 
form, take the "catch-lines" of four advertisements of 
advertising schnols as they appear in tlie magazines, 
which are reproduced upon the following page. 

The first, "Be an ad-writer." is short, but rather bald 
and indefinite, The second, "Learn to be an ad writer," 
suggests that I should become something, and implies 
that, by a process of learning in connection with their 
school, this end could he attained. The third, "Learn 
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I to write adrertisemcnta," suggests that I should learn 
I to do something, and implies that I could learn tliis by 
course of instruction at tlieir school. Personally, 
, learning to do seems raoi-e definite than learning to 
' become, but it is rjuite possiblt; that it would impress 



[ Be an aa-Wrlfer \ 

Learn to be an AdWriter 



LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 



AdvertisinflWritinoTauflhti 



others diiJerently. Tlie fourth, "Advertisinfi writing 
taught,*' is not a command, and seeuis to me to be much 
' inferior to the preceding ones. It supplies me with cer- 
tain information, but does not help rae to make up 
my mind to take the course at tlieir school. It informs 
me of the fact that they teach advertisinji. hut has 
nothing to say about action on my part. To have aelloii • 
in another person suggested is not so Inip'"'''"''^ "* 
it is to have my own action, or acliun i»n my pn*"'* *"K" 
gested. The direct personal olemciit it bn-UitiK I" *"•■ 
last, which is present in the flrst Ihi-e*-. 

18 the young man reads over Michc four display" his 
I attention will certainly be drawn more ^**"'^^^ Jq ^ 
kflrat three than bv the laat one. It niia^^ be 'i 
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able, howerer, which one of the first thi-ee would appeal 
mo8t to him. "Learu to write advertisements" appeals 
to me most strongly, and would probably appeal to 
more persons than any of the others. 

The value of the form of e.xpression in the lieadlines 
is clearly seen when we read over the commands which 
were used as display in A7t}crican Magazine for April, 
1920. Some are good and some are poor, as will be 
recognized by every one who reads the list. Taking 
them in the order in which they appeared, they are the 
following : 

"Learn to talk convincingly." 

"Let me tell you." 

"Send no money." 

'"Look for the red-and-while label." 

"Remember these three." 

"Take a tip from Robert Burns." 

"Your signature represents you. Do it in Carter's." 

"Visit. your Dayton dealer." 

"Mail this coupon to-day." 

"Save the surface and you save all." 

"Use Kyanize." 

"Be financially independent." 

"Use this chest free," 

"Learn languages by Hstiming." 

"Let sound investments guard your home." 

"Let your mirror tell." 

"Start the season right." 

"Make money writing." 

"Copy this sketch," 

"Send for these good books." 

"Don't rab it in." 

"Go to a legitimate dealer." 

"Keep the toilet spotless." 
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'Tlan for good roads now." 

''Have co^ roomB for |17 a day." 

''Let me send you free proof." 

"Follow the arrow." 

"Be welL'' 

"Become a lawyer." 

"Learn how to write short stories." 

"Learn law." 

"Be a banker." 

"Enter a business." 

"Be a master of traffic manager." 

"Bide a bicycle to work." 

"Learn piano-tuning." 

"Avoid embarrassment." 

"Buy it by name." 

"Save on your new home." 

"DonH grope for words." 

"Dye old dress material." 

"Speak a foreign language." 

"Cultivate your beauty." 

"Become a nurse." 

"Don^t say ^Underwear' — say ^Munsingwear.' " 

As we see from the examples given above, the value of 
a command is dependent upon the way in which it is 
expressed. 

Another factor of even greater importance than the 
verbal expression is the personality of the one giving 
the command. The spoken command is enforc^nl by the 
personality of the speaker to an extent impossible in 
written commands. The difference is, however, not so 
great as might be supposed. Van Dyke expresse<l a 
truth when he said, "Help me to deal very honestly with 
words and people, for they are both alive." Tlie person 
who can move men by spoken words can move them by 
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written words. This is so true tliat many have prophe- 
Hied that tlie press would i-euder the pi-eachei- and the 
orator useless. The printed page is a living force which 
4 is moi-e appreciated lo-day than ever before. There are 
men who are olieyed whether they speak or write, 
wliether they are at the head of a regiment or in the 
privacy of their own homes, whether they are address- 
ing their employees in pei-son or presenting certain lines 
of action to the publii^ by means of printed advertise- 
meuts. Certain persons can command us and we obey 
readily, but if the same commands were given by other 
persons, we should regard it us presumptuous and re- 
fuse obedience. A firm that is just beginning its first 
advertising campaign does not secure as much atten- 
tion to its advertisements as the older firms. Further- 
more, reliable firms whicli are well established and well 
known through advertising could give commands with 
impunity which would injure a new or unknown firm. 

Persons who are Used to obeying take obedience as 
a matter of course and obey almost from second nature 
or instinct, Tiiose who are not used to being commanded 
are more inclined to resent the attempt and so refuse 
to obey, even if the command is iu accord with their 
interests, and if they bad at first been at the very point 
of obej-ing, A form of expression which would prove 
higlily successful with one class of society might fail 
wilh another class. Commands would have a greater 
efllciency in cheap than in higher-priced periodicals, 
because the poorer classes are more in the habit of obey- 
ing commands. They are more in the habit of doing 
thin[;M that are directly suggested to them. All classes 
of Boeicty are nmved by a direct command if it is prop- 
erly worded, and if it appears in their favorite or most 
hljihly appreciated publication. 
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The function of the direct comniaud in advert iHcnieutH « 
ifl twofold — to attract attention and to beget immediate 
action. 

There is nothing which attracts the attention ho iiiiirh '* * 
as movement or action. Wlicn w(f want to attract the 
attention of a friend, we wave to him inHtinctively. We 
know that he will see the wav(? of th(; hand or of tlie 
handkerchief when he would not notice iis at all apart 
from such movements. Our eyes are so const ru<*te<l that 
we can distinguish a movement of an ol>je<-t h(*rore w<* 
are able to distinguish the object its<'lf. Movements* 
please and attract us in whatever form they may be 
presented. A shop window that has in it a live animal 
or anything else that moves will attract the att(*ntion 
of the pedestrian as he ]>asses liy. A command ordi- 
narily calls for action. As w(f read a command we 
think of the action suggested and it attracts our atten- 
tion in much the same way that actual movements do. 
In the first case we see with the Imagination what we 
see in the second case with th(» sens<* of sight. 

A command in good dis])lay ty]K* at the beginning of 
an advertisement may exi)r(»ss in a few words the intent 
of the entire advert isenu»nt. It exi)resses it in sucli 
a living, moving manner that it attracts our attention 
^nd makes us feel in sympathy with it, so tlmt we feel 
like doing what is suggested at once. This tendency 
to action on our part brings us into sympathetic, per- 
sonal relation with the advertisement, and so gets us 
interested enough in the advertisement to start us to 
reading it. The argument should be so constructed 
that it brings us into closer relationship with the prop- 
osition ottered. Tt should take us into the confidence 
of the firm and make us feel that the firm back of the 
advertisement can be trusted. We then feel in svm- 
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I>athy with the offer made by the firm, our seif-ft-ill ib 
suspended, and we are in a condition to do what la sug- 
gested. The argument may have lieen extensive, the 
illustrations luay have been interesting and suggestive, 
tiut now what is wanted is immediate action. The 
advertisement should Tocus at this j>oiDt. An attempt 
Bhuuld be made to hold our attention to what is de- 
Bired of n«. The value or a direct eommand at this 
{toint should not be overlooked^ as it expresses in a 
few wortlx and in living form all that the advertise- 
ment has desired to bring about. It sums up the entire 
urtjumeiil and puts it before us In the form of a direct 
pu^'ltest inn to action. 

Oiitiloor advertising must of necessity ite very brief 
uiid uTj- miggestlve. There is no opportunity to present 
rxtelwive argnmeiitR. yet something must be done to 
ttti Ntet nt lenliim and to beget immediate action. Direct 
unttntnlion iif to t)ie value of the goo<ls olfei'ed may, in 
B»*HflH»l. lie the most effective form of expression, but 
\\w dlwfl I'lUiimaml conld be used with profit because 
(tf It" ti«Ht»rtor viilne in attracting attention and in be- 
tlvtUlMI ttHlliiHllnle action. 



'{%* ttl<*<Vf rhupter on "The Direct Command" as a 
t\*ru\ \*t tuamnenlallon appeared in substantially the 
^Ki«i>Ul (in-in l» VnAtN's Mapa:int\ Soon after its publi- 
vttlUtit thv WOltiir iTcelvt'd a letter from the Franklin 
MltU <Wi|iHi^v. iwyluK that they were going "to try 
ditl *he tln><>rv" til Iheh- udvprlising. Some time later 
' > Iflter wim received, stating the results 
(>iti with the advertisement reproduced 
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We wish to saj- that our F<^bruary advertisenieut, embodj^iug 
"the direct conuuaud'* advisied by ProfcBSor Scott, is bringing 
far greater returns than any uilvertiaemcnt we have ever beforu 
pnblislicd, and tMs is surprising iu the face of the fact that 
the pnbljc are overloaded with free samples of hundrtudB of 




cereals, and are t 
what they want. 



confused thereby that they hardly know 



Another instance of the succeBsfuI application of tMs 
principle appeared ia a i-ecent iasue of Printers' Ink. It 
is entitled, "A Story of Progress," and gives the history 
of the wonderful growth of the Delineator: 

Then advertising was used in dailieB and nmgazineH through- 
out the country. Billboards were alao utilized for a brief 
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period, chiefly to spread the well-known catch-phrase, "Just 
get the Delineator.'' This phrase originated with Mr. Thayer, 
who, in speaking about it, said: 

"I had tried more than a year to hit upon a suitable phrase, 
but nothing would come to me. One day I read an article by 
Professor Scott in Mahin's Magazine, in which he showed that 
if the words *Cut this coupon out and mail it to-day^ were used 
instead of *Use this coupon' there would be a larger number 
of replies. It is his theory that people will follow a definite 
direction of this sort, and the theory appealed to me. So I 
formulated my phrase in the belief that its suggestion would 
be followed, especially by women. Eesults have proved that it 
is an effective phrase. To my own personal knowledge the 
catch-line has tantalized even men until they bought copies to 
see the publication for themselves." 
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XX 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUE OF THE 

RETUEN COUPON 

• 

The return coupon, which is the product of a long 
eyolution in which necessity and practical experience 
were the prime moving factors, has of recent years been 
greatly improved by those who have been able to analyze 
it and to appreciate its possibilities. Before tlie days of 
the coupon, the advertiser mot with jjjreat difficulty in 
trying to keep tab on tlie various publications in which 
he advertised. The "Please mention this nmf;:azine" was 
frequently disregarded, and so the idea was conceived 
of having something returned to the advertiser which 
would indicate the publication in whicli tlie sender had 
seen the advertisement. At first it was tlie whole adver- 
tisement which was to be returned, and we find at the 
end of some of the old advertisements this statement, 
"Please cut this advertisement out," etc. Then it was 
conceived that it was not necessary to return the entire 
advertisement, but merely a blank for the name and 
address, and so the coupon was evolved. 

The return coupon was, then, in the beginning a keying 
device and was not intended to have any value as a 
means of securing replies. It was not to induce the 
reader to answer the advertisement, but was intended as 
an assistance to the advertiser in keeping tab on the 
various publications in which he advertised. Later it 
was discovered that the coupon had a greater value than 
had been supposed — that it was in itself a strong induce- 
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ment to action and that its value was therefore psycho- 
logical. Tbe coupon appeals directly to the reader and 
induces more to answer the advertisement than would 
do BO if the coupon were not there. 

One psychological value of the return coupon is that 




it attracts attention. In their original form these 
coupons (No. 1) were something different from any- 
thing that had previously appeared iu advertisements, 
and attracted attention by way of contrast to ordinary 
advertisements. They also attracted atteution because 
the ruled blank lines and open spaces were in contrast 
with the rest of the advertisement. The coupon is so 
familiar now that it does not offer so strong a contrast 
to other advertisements as formerly, but is still in con- 
trast to the rest of the advertisement in which it is con- 
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tained. To make this latter contrast stronger, the whole 
advertisement, as well as the coupon itself, has been 
greatly modified. The chief alteration was in the con- 
poD, which was changed from the square or oblong to the 
iriaagle (No. 2). All the lines of reading matter are 
horizontal, but the little three-cornered coupon has one 
or more oblique lines, and the oblique lines run in a 
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different direction. This brings it into contrast with the 
rest of the advertisement. 

I asked a large group of persons to think of some 
number. Very many more of them thought of three 
than of any other number. I have asked other groups 
to think of some geometrical figure, and more think of 
a triangle than of any other figure. I have exposed, for 
a very short interval of time, various geometrical figures, 
and the triangle catches their attention more than any 
other figure. The number three and a figure with three 
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Bides possess a pecnliar interest for m. It seems, then, 
that the triangle is more attractive than a 8<}iiare. and 
oblong, or parallel lines, and so it attracts oor atten- 
tion to itself and indirectly to the advertisement in 




which it is contained. The shape of the entire adver- 
tisement -and particularly the shape of the border has 
been changed to make the contrast with the three-cor- 
nered coupon greater. By certain leading advertisers 
the border has been constructed of figured designs com- 
posed of broken curved lines, or of continuous curved 
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lines, or else the border has been discarded entirely (No. 
3). These changes make the bold, straight lines of the 
coupon stand out in marked contrast, and ai-e almost 
sure to attract the attention as one turns over the page. 
The contrast between tlie coupon and the rest of the 
advertisement (not to mention the contrast with other 
advertisements) is not the only source of attention value 
of the coupon. A second attractive feature is finind in 



One dollar is all I 




the direct command ordinarily placed between the body 
of the advertisement and the coupon. The espressionB 
"Cut this comer otf,"' "Cut along this line," etc., have a 
decided value in attracting attention. (See chapter on 
"The Direct Command as a Form of Argumentation.") 
Another source of attention value in this kind of ad- 
vertising is in the dotted line indicating the place at 
which the coupoo should be cut off. This dotted line 
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BUggests action, and as such is interesting and attracts 
the attention. If the dotted lines could give the imprea- 
Bion of pei'forated paper, tlie results would be better. 
Where possible it would be well to have the paper per- 
forated along the line where the coupon is to be torn 
off. 

Another source of attention value in this kind of ad- 
vertising in its modified form is found in the devices 
employed (No, 4) to direct the attention to the dotted 
line or to the "Cut this corner off." The index fingers, 
alt pointing (i> the siuiie thing, give one the impression 
that then' must be somethiug very special at that point, 
and mau.v pei-sona look to see what the fingers are point- 
ing at, when otherwise tliey would pass the entire adver- 
t)at'ntt>ut by without noticing'it. 

Ill udtlitlon to Its power in attracting attention, the 

rrtiirn ooh|m»ii has a further psychological value in that 

*'* ift'iva Ihr miil'-r snmrthinrf definite and specific to do. 

I httw rr\><|iiimlly obscrvwl in teaching that if pupils or 

nlndvMU «iv nivt'ii ilcfinito and specific taslcs to perroriii. 

It»*',v (H'rfurai them with alacrity. If, however, the tasks 

Ntv MOtlo Di'iu'rat and assigned as something which they 

MttuttI *^* MUiii'tlmr, no impression is made on their tninds 

ttU\t uotKlit£ U done. A necessary characteristic of a 

Uwhvr lit tht* MblUty to make his students know just 

wkul h»' *«uU llicm lo do. A prime requisite of an ad- 

^'tlwtui'Ul, >v)u'U dlitt't evidence of attention is desired, 

■W IttMl U «h\>ttUI i:lvi' the rtwlet- something definite and 

lMhh'IU).' Iv> tl(> *tt (>uoi>, i.e., that (he reader should open a 

l-VVi U'j«is«u*U'»c*' with the tlrni. With our present knowl- 

I'tUu*' th»'iv t\tuUI uMilmbl.v l>e no better way of making 

' Uul Viid vlwir Ihttw hy the iwe of the return coupon. Its 

Fuuvlhut U uuU'h Uki* Ihwt of a sunglass. The rays of 

VKv KUU fuUtuu Ml u |<itvf of imper will warm it, but will 
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not eanse it to burn. If tlie rays are allowed to shine 
tlii'ough the sun-glass and to focus at one point of the 
paper, the whole will soon he ignited. The argument 
in an advertisement may be good, it may even make the 
reader "warm" with the desire to secure the goods, but 
his desire may not result in action. The heat waa not 
focused at one point. The return coupon concentrates 
all til is desire or •'warmth" at oue point; it overcomes 
procrastination and secures the necessary action. 

An additional psychological value of the return cou- 
pon is that it tnakes it easy to answer the advertise- 
ment. 

There are persons who will clirah the Matterhom 
because of the difliculty of the ascent. There are those 
who will spend hours and even days trying to Bolve 
diflieult puzzles. These are hut apparent exceptions 
to the universal rule that mankiud as a class prefers 
the line of least resistance. We desire the best results, 
but we want to secure them with tlie least possible labor. 
We refuse to take two steps when one is sufBcient. 
Business men recognize this fact and place their mer- 
chandise where it can easily be secured by the buyer. 
They choose a site for their stores where they will be 
the most accessible. They arrange their goods so that 
they may be most easily seen and secured by the public. 
They send out their representatives to display the goods 
and leave nothing to the purchaser but to indicate what 
he wants. In short, eveiything possible is done to make 
it easy for the customers. The traveling salesman made 
it so easy for the customer that he undoubtedly gave 
orders for goods which he would not have purchased if 
he had been obliged to go after them or even to write a 
letter for them. For a mail-order house, the return 
coupon supplements or takes the place of a traveling 
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salesman. It presents itself to the possible customer, 
and all lie has to do is to fill it out aud i-etui-n it, and the 
goods are forthcomiug. Even for the expeiienced busi- 
neB8 mau it is easier to fill out a blank than it is to dic- 
tate 01' write a letter. But all are not experienced busi- 
ness men. There ai'e those who make good customers, 
but whose only foi-mula for letter writing is, "I take 
my pen in hand to let you know that I am well and hope 
that this will find you the same." For such a person to 
compose a hnsiness letter is a task of no small impor- 
tance. He does not know whether to begin with "Dear 
Sir" or with "Gentlemen"; he does not know whether he 
should close with "Yours truly" or "Affectionately 
yours." The betrayal of his ignorance and the etfort of 
composition are hindrances of such magnitude that he is 
frequently deterred from secunng the desired goods. To 
be relieved from this embarrasHiiieat and toil is for him a 
veritable boon. The return coupon makes answering 
easiei' for all, whether with or without experienoG in 
writing business letters. It makes answering easy not 
only because it has the return letter already composed, 
but also because the composed letter is easily accessible. 
Some advertisers do not seem to appreciate this latter 
advantage and so allow the coupon to tie placed near the 
middle of the page and on the inside of it — nest to the 
binding. The following reduced reproduction is an 
example of such a blunder (No. 5). This makes it un- 
necessarily ditHcult to get at. and so places an obstacle 
in the way of every one who desires to answer. Many 
would surmount the difficulty, but some would not. It 
certainly is bad business policy to pat such a needless 
obstruction in the path of every "would-be customer." 
The three-cornered coupou can be out or torn off more 
easily than any other. If placed on one of the four outer 
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■corners of a publication it can be severed with a single 
cut of the scissors or torn off with a single tear. It is 
more accessible than it would be if in any other shape; 
it makes the answering of the advertisement easy, and to 
that extent is the best possible shape for a return coupon. 




The task re<'enlly devolved on me of purchasing a baby 
carriage. I had never been interested in them before 
and did not know where I had ever seen them in stores, 
and BO did not know where I should go to secure one. 
I turned at once to the advertisements in the morning 
paper and saw baby carriages advertised at a certain 
down-town store. I went there at once and asked the 
floor-walker where they kept them, and he politely in- 
formed me that they did not handle them. I assured him 
that I had seen their advertisement in the paper that 
moining and that they must therefore have them. He 
made further inquiries and found that they did have 
them, and I secured my desired article. Having seen the 
advertisement iu the paper., it was easy for me to find 
what I wanted. All advertisements make it easy for the 
purchaser to know where the class of goods is kept 
which he desires to secure. It will readily be seen that 
one of the great functions of anv advertisement is in this 
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way to make it easy for the purchaser to find what hff 
wants. The coupon has the additional value of being of 
6uch a nature tliat the purcliaser can secure the goods 
desired without going out after them and even without 
the trouble of composing and writing a letter. Some 
of us are not so lazy as others, but we are all pvocrastina- 
tors. We often decide that we want a thing, but we put 
off the purchase till the desire lias gone and so we never 
secure what we wanted. Procrastination is so easy that 
we put off till to-morrow what would cause us trouble 
to do to-day. With the coupon, tlie task of ordering 
the goods is so easy that there is almost no excuse for 
procrastination, even if we are somewhat lazy. An ad- 
vertisement should make it as easy as possible for flie 
purcliaser to secure the goods he desires and should 
take away every possible ground for hesitation. In 
these particulars the coupon is especially strong. 

We have now seen that the coupon attracts attention 
because of its noTclly or contrast, because of its tri- 
angular shape, because of the direct command and the 
index linger which fretjuently accompanies the return 
coupon. We have seen that it is psychologically strong 
because it is specific and dii-ect in its appeal. We liave 
also seen its strength in that it makes answering the ad- 
vertisement easy and calls for immediate action. All 
these advantages are but supplementary and subsidiary 
to tlie gi-eat function of the return coupon. Its real 
value is to be found in the fact that it suggests to the 
reader that be should sign his namCf tear out the coupon 
and send it to the address given. The pi-irae value of 
the coupon is lost unless this is attained. The coupon 
does attract attention, but that is of value merely be- 
cause in attracting attention it brings the suggestion to 
the mind of the reader and keeps it tliere. It is specific 
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poD9 there should be some mention made of other eim- 
ilar devices for suggesting action. Among these latter 
are the return postal card, the money envelope, the 
money card, etc. There seems to be no end to the num- 
ber of such devices that skill and ingenuity may discover. 
They are nsed with great profit by their inventors, but 
when the novelty has worn off, they are less valuable, 
and other forms are then demanded. 



This chapter in substantially its present form ap- 
peared first in a magazine article. One of the readers 
of the magazine decided to make an experiment in apply- 
ing the principle to his own business. He noticed this 
sentence, "Th^y are used with great profit by their 
inventors, but when the novelty has worn off, they are 
less valuable, and other torms are then demanded." He 
tried to preseiTe the psychological value of the return 
coupon, but to present it in a new form and in such a 
way that it would be adapted to his demands. The re- 
sult of his labor is seen in No. 6. 

After the form had been in use a short time we re- 
ceived the following letter from the inventor of it ; 



Chicago, April 2, 1!W3. 
Da. Walter Dill Scott, 

North wcBtern UnivprBity, 
Evannton, 111.: 

Dear Sir, — I am sending jou under separate cover copy of iht; 
"Ballot" advertisement, whicli we got out recently aloug the 
lines suggested by your articles in Uahin's Magazine, and are 
plensed to report that the returns are very satisfactory. Over 
50 per cent, of the sheets were returned, making a very valuable 
mailing list, but we do not consider tliis as important as the 
pBychological viilue of having the retail dealers make a special 
request for our monthly prii?i> H^t 
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As a test case, we mailed thirty of Ihcse sheets to dealers to 
whom we had beeii sending our catalogues and other advertis- 
ing materiRl regulariv for a number of years, but had never re- 
ceived any returns. Of these seventeen were returned, three 
containing special requests for prices, one of which resulted in 
an immediate order. 

I find the knowledge of the psychological principlee of adver- 
tising very helpful in planning my advertising work, and will 
be pleased to give you any further data in regard to the results 
obtained that you may wish. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. WOODLEY. 

At the time this chapter was prepared for publication 
in magazine form (May, 190^} there were but few 
return coupons appearing in the current magazines, 
and those appearing were placed with but little regard 
to position. Thus in Miinsey's Magazine for May, 1902, 
there were but tliree return coupons, and one of them 
was so placed that it came next to the binding and woald 
be hard to detach. In MrChire's for the same month 
there appeared four return coupons and one of them was 
next to the binding. Tn the Century Magazine for the 
same month there appeared but a single return coupon. 
Since that date the nnmber of return coupons has in- 
creased enormously, Very often a hundred return cou- 
pons appear in a single issue. 
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ATTENTION 

What does the advertiser seek to accomplish by his 
advertisements? The anewei-s to this iiuestion differ 
merely as to form of expression or point of view. One 
says, "Tiie aim of advertisiufC is to attract attention 
and to sell goods," Another statement would be that 
the purpose of advertising is to attract attention to 
the goods and to create such a favorable impression 
for them that the reader will desire to possess them. 
Whatever the statement may be, tliis seems certain- — one 
aim of every advertisement is to attract attention. 
Therefore, the entire problem of attention is one of im- 
portance to the advertiser, and an understanding of 
it is necessary for its wisest application as well as for 
a correct understanding of advertising. 

When we turn to the question of attention, the first 
thing that impresses us is that our attention is narrow, 
that we are unable to attend to many things at once. 
Out of all the multitude of things competing for place 
in our attention, the great majority is entirely disre- 
garded. At the present time you are receiving impres- 
sions of pressure from yonr chair and from your cloth- 
ing, impressions of smell from flowers and from smoke, 
impressions of sound frqm passing vehicles and from 
yonr own breathing,' impressions of sight from yonr 
hand that holds this book and from the table on which 
the book rests. As I mention "them they are noticed 
one after the other. Before I mentioned them you were 
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totally oblivious of them. You cannot say how many 
distinct tlfiHgr-yett-ctTn attend to at once. This was 
formerly a questiou of frequent deljate. SomP asserted 
that we could attend to but one thing at a time, but 
others, wilh equal vehemence, insisted tliat a score of 
things could he attended to at once. The question has 
been removed from the realm of mere probability, for 
it has been investigated according to scienliflc methods 
in the psychological laboratories, and definite results 
have been obtained. Ordinary observers under favorable 
conditions can attend to about four visual objects at 
once. "Object" here is used to indicate auytliing that 
may be regarded as a single thing. About four letters, 
four simple pictures, four geometrical figures or easy 
words are as much as we can see or attend to at once. 
As you look at this page the light is reflected to your 
eyes from each individual word, so one might say that 
you receive an impression from each of tlie words on 
the page, but if you look at the page closely you will 
find that you can attend to but about four words at 
once. 

— If, then, there are multitudes of things to be at- 
tended to and we are unable to attend to more than 
four at once, why do we attend to certain things and 
disregard all the rest? What characteristics must any- 
thing have that it may force itself into our attention? 
Since advert isemenrs are part of the tilings which may 
or may not be attended to, we may be more specific 
and put tlie question in this form: What must be the 
cliaracleristics of an advertisement to force it into tliB 
attention of the possible customer? 

— If I am interested in guns, lake up a magazine, look 
for the advertisements of guns and read them through, 
my attention is voluntary. If, while looking for guns. 
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Homething else catches luy eye for a moment and I think 
"that is an advertisement for clothing," then my at- 
tention is involuntary. In the first case I songlit out 
the adverlisement with a constious purpose. Id the 
second there was no such conscious purpose, bat the 
advertisement thrust itself upon my attention. 

Psychology is the newest of the experimental sciences 
and the investigations of involuntary altention are as 
yet far from satisfactory. The complete analysis of it 
as applied to advertising has to my knowledge never 
been made. With its complete analysis the following six 
principles will appear: 

The first principle is that the poicer of any object to 
force itself into our attention drpends on the absence 
of counter attractions. 

Other things being equal, the probabilities that any 
particular thing will catch our attention are in pro- 
portion to the absence of competing attractions. This 
may be demonstrated in a specific case as follows: I had 
a card of convenient size and on it were four letters. 
This card was exposed to view for one twenty-fiflh of 
a second, and in that time all the four letters were read 
by the observers. I then added four other letters and 
exposed the card one twenty-fifth of a second as before. 
The observers could read but four letters as iu the pre- 
vious trial, but in this exposure there was no certainty 
that any particular letter would be read, I then added 
four more letters to the card and exposed it as tn the 
previous trials. The observers were still able to read 
Hut four letters. That is to say, up to a certain point 
all could be seen; when the number of objects [i.e., 
letters) was doubled, the chances that any particular 
object would be seen were reduced to fifty per cent. 
When the number of objects was increased threefold, 
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the chance of any particular object being seen was re- 
duced to thirty-three per cent. If I should place any 
four particular letters on the right-band page of any 
magazine, and also the same four letters on the oppo- 
site page, and have nothing else on these pages, it is 
safe to say that the letters would be seen, with more 
or less attention, in one or both cases by every one 
who turns over the pages of the magazine. This follows, 
because at the ordinary reading distance the field of 
even comparatively distinct vision is smaller than a 
single page of ordinary magazine size, and as one turns 
the pages the attention is not wider than the page and 
therefore the letters liave no rivals and would of neces- 
sity fill or occupy the attention for an instant of time, 
or until llie page was turned over. If one hundred of 
these letters were placed on each of the pages, the 
chances that any parlicular letter would be seen are 
greatly reduced. 

This seems to indicate that, other things being equal, 
the full-page advertisement is the "sure-to-be-aeen" ad- 
vertisement, and that the size of an advertisement de- 
termines the number of chances it has of being seen. 

This principle, which holds for the parts of a page, 
might not hold for adjoining pages. Thus it might 
not be to the advantage of an advertisement to be the 
only advertisement or the only one of a certain class 
of goods in any periodical. If there were eight adver- 
tisements of automobiles on a single page, the casual 
reader would probably see but one or two of them. If 
there were eight fnll-page advertisements of automobiles 
on adjoining pages of the same magazine, even the 
casual reader would be likely to see them all. Whether 
each of these eight full-page advertisements would be 
as effective as one would be it it were the only one in 
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the magazine is a question for furtber consideration 
and will be taken up at a later time. 

If on a single page there are hut few words set in 
display type, and if these words stand out with no 
competitors for tlie attention of the reader, the chances 




are in favor of any particular person reading this much 
of the adverlisement. Thus, in the advertisement of the 
Burlington Railroad reproduced herewith (No, 1), the 
words "Cool off in Colorado" stand out without having 
to compete with any counter attraction. If this idea 
causes ^the reader to stop but for a second he will next 
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see the display "Burlington Route" and then "Send for 
our Handbook of Colorado." No one of these diaplaya 
competes with the other, but each assists the other. 
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In the advertisement of Dr. Slocum, as reproduced 
herewith (No. 2), there is so much put in display type 
and in so many styles of type that nothing stands out 
clearly and distinctly. Each indiridual display seems to 
screech at the reader as he turns the page. The result is 
that the ordinary reader feels confused, and turns away 
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from such a page without any definite idea as to what it 
is all about. Each displaj is a counter attraction to 
each other one, and so the eJIeot of qll is weakened. 

The second principle is that the potcer of any object 
to attract our attention depends on t}i€ intetiaity of 
the sensation aroused. 

The bright headlight of the locomotiye and the red 
lanterns which are used as signals of danger arouse 
such strong sensations that we simply must see them. 

Moving objects pro<iu('e a stronger sensation than 
objects at rest. This accounts for the introduction of all 
sorts of movement in street advertising. 

Certain colors attract attention more than others. 
Prof. Harlow Gale has made some experiments to de- 
termine what the attention value of the different colors 
is. He has found that red is the color having the great- 
est attention value, green is the second, and Mack is 
the third. Black ou a white background is more effective 
than white on a black background. 

Large and heavy types not only occupy a large 
amount of space and so force attention to themselves 
by excluding counter attraclions, but, in addition to 
this, they affect the eye and give a strong sensation 
and thereby attract the attention. Experiments have 
been made to find the attention value of the different- 
sized type. It has been found that, within the limits of 
the experiments, the attention value of display type 
increases in almost exact proportion to the increase of 
its size. 

The eye is like a photographer's camera. If it is 
focused fur any particular object, all others appear 
through it to be blurred aud indistinct. If I fix my 
eyes upon an object directly in front of me, all others 
are seen but dindy. My hand, held to the extreme right 
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or left, is tlien seen so indistinctly that I cannot count 
the lingers. Objects that fall under the illi-ect gaze 
of the eyes make stronger visual impressions than those 
which fall out of the focus. The former orilinarily attract 
the attention, the latter seldom do. As one turns over 
the pages of advertisemeutB, those which fall directly 
within the focus of the eye have the best chance of 
attracting the attention. 

An important question for the advertiser is: Where 
does the ordinary reader direct his eyes as he turns the 
pages of a magazine? Does he begin at the front or at 
the back of the magazine? Does he turn bis eyes first 
to the top or to the middle or to the bottom of the page? 
Are his eyes turned more to the right or more to the 
left of the page? These questions have been the sub- 
ject of frequent dlscuSHion, bat they never have been 
subjected to sufficiently extensive investigation. 

The third principle is that the attention value of an 
object depends upon the contrast it forms to the object 
presented icith it, preceding or following it. 

The contrast produced by a flash of lightning on a 
dark night, or by the hooting of an owl at midnight, is 
80 strong tliat the attention is absolutely forced, and 
there is no one who can disregard them. Novel things 
and sudden changes of any sort are noticed, while 
familiar things and gradual changes are hardly noticed 
at all. 

This in a matter of common e.tperience, but has been 
strikingly illustrated with frogs. The following quo- 
tation is taken from a recent work of the director of 
the psychological laboratorj' at Yale University: "Al- 
though a frog jumps readily enough when put in warm 
water, yet a frog can be boiled without a movement if 
the water is heated slowly enough. In one experiment 
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the water was heated at the rate of .003ti of a degree 
FahrcDheit per second ; the frog never moved and at 
the end of two and one-balf hours was found dead. He 
had evidently been boiled without noticing it," 

My explanation of these results is that at any point 
of time the temperature of water was in sut-li Hltle 
contrast with the temperature a moment before that 
the attention of the frog was never attracted to the 
temperature of the water at all ; so the frog was actually 
boiled to death without becoming aware of the fact! 

As we turn the pages of a magazine we do not see 
each page as an independent unit, but we see it in re- 
lation to what has gone before. If it is in marked con- 
trast to the preceding there is a sort of shock felt which 
is in reality the perception of the contrast. This ele- 
ment is a constant force in drawing the attention. 
What has been said of the full page is equally true of 
the parts of it. 

In the ease of magazine or newspaper advertising, 
the responsibility for making effective contrasts is 
shared alike by the individual advertiser and by the 
"make-up."' Contrasts may be so harmoniously formed 
that the things contrasted are mutually strengthened, 
just as is the case when red and gi-een are placed in 
jaxtaposifion. The red looks redder and the green 
looks greener. But if the contrast is incongruous the 
value of each is impaired. Thus if two musical but 
mntually discordant tones are sounded together v one 
after the other, the beauty of each is lost. 

No one has been conscious of tliia principle of contrast 
to a greater extent than the advertiser. He has intro- 
duced all sorts of things into his advertisements merely 
to attract attention through contrast : lie lias inserted 
hia advertisements upside down; he has had the lines 
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of the readiug matter i-uq crosswise ; he has substituted 
black backgi'uunj for the ordinary white. Tlie inherent 
skill of the American advertiser has been made manifest 
by this ingenuity in devising novel, ever-changing, and 
striking contrasts. Indeed, some have followed this 
principle too far und have produced novelties and con- 
trasts, but their work has not been successful, because 
they have violated other equally important principles. 

Thus the advertisement of the Burlington Route em- 
ploys the principle of contrast successfully. The ad- 
vertisement of Dr. Slocum makes use of the same prin- 
ciple, but the result is notliing short of a botch. 

The three principles as given above are important 
and are the three methods which the practical adver- 
tiser uses most to attract attention. /The three which, 
shall be given next are methods which are of almost 
equal importance, but which are fretiuently disregarded 
by the writers of advertisements. 

The fourth principle is that the power which any 
object has to attmct our attention, or its attention 
value, depends on the ease toith which we are able to 
comprehend it. 

This principle is one which is often neglected by 
the advertiser. A few illustrations will help to make 
it clear. A child in turning over the pages of a book 
or magazine does not have his attention attracted at 
all by the printed words. Even the pictures do not 
attract hie attention unless they are in bright colors 
or represent something which he can uiiderstiind. The 
same thing is true with adiUts. We will turn our at- 
tention to nothing unless it speaks to us in terms which 
we can interpret with comparative ease. It is difficult 
to comprehend an entirely new thing or function. From 
this it follows that a new article should be introduced 
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aB a modification of a familiar one, or as something 
performing a well-known function. The pedagofpcal 
maxim of always advancing from tlie known to the un- 
known is so well establisheil that its violation must 

be regartlcd iiw 'nun' or l^'ss sii 




Stj'Ies of lettering that are not easily read and cuts 
that are not easily interpreted are not so attractive as 
lettering and cuts that are more simple and tl-anaparent 
in their meaning. 

Cuts that in themselves are good and lettering that 
is distinct may be so united and so dimmed by the 
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background that the whole ia an indistinct blur. As an 
example of an advertisement that ia good aa to indi- 
vidiuil details but poor as to tlie entire eflfect, we have 
reproduced herewith (No. 3) an advertisement of the 
Purina Mills. The display of this advertisement is 



WHERE YOU CAN, AND 

WHERE YOU CANNOT, 

ECONOMIZE. 

A cheaper horse is simply LESS 
valuable: an ugly t^ower has no value 
at all. Cloch not so fine may not wear 
quite so long: an out-of-style bonnet is 
unwearable. If you cannot afford 
mahogany, maple will do; but poor 
vamish is death to the beauty of 
anything. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 

FItANKUN MURPHY. PrMidenl 



hard to read, and it is, therefore, not so attractive as 
it would otherwise be. 

The name or brand of goods often makes them difficult 
to advertise. Thus Oraugeinc does not suggest what the 
Orangeine Chemical Company would have it suggest. 
People do not know what it is, and so fail to be attracted 
by the advertisement simply because it is meamnglesa 
to them. 
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Many advertisers have used certain forms of expres- 
sion and iHustrations whkit bear no necessary rela- 
tion to the rest of the advertisement or to the goods 
advertised, They have heen called "irrelevant words" 




or "irrelevant cuts," as the case might be. Their func- 
tion is presumably that of attracting attention. As they 
stand, they are not easily comprehended, and actual 
experiment has shown that they do not attract the at- 
tention of one hastily looking at the page of the maga- 
• zine as often as relevant words or relevant cuts. 
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The advertisement of the Murphy Varnish Company, 
as reproduced on page 271 {'So. i), has made use of a 
form of display wliich we would call "irrelevant words." 
This display has nothing particular to do with varnish. 
It could be used equally well with almost any adver- 
tisement appearing in magazines to-day. It would, how- 
ever, be equally poor in any case. It does not increase 
the reader's knowledge concerning the proposition which 
the varnish company has to offer, and the ordinary 
i-eader would not be likely to be attracted by any such 
"catch- word 8" as these. 

The advertisers of the White Star Coffee (No. 5) 
have filled up one-half of their space with the picture 
of a slimy frog. When one is thinking of frogs lie is 
not in condition to listen to the arguments in favor of 
any coffee. But, aside from such considerations. I be- 
lieve that there is no proof that such an open attempt to 
force the attention of the rea,der is advisable or suc- 
cessful. 

The advertisement of the American Lead Pencil Com- 
pany, as reproduced herewith (No, G). lias made use 
of cuts that illustrate. Such an iHustratiou is called a 
relevant cut. The casual reader sees at a glance what 
this advertisement is all about, and such advertisements 
attract us instantly. 

The great majority of all advertisements appearing 
at the present time make use of words in display type 
which indicate in brief what the entire advertisement 
ia about. Such headings are called relevant words. The 
picture which tells the story is more easily compre- 
hended than any possible expression in words. This is 
one reason why the picture is the most attractive form 
of advcrtiains;. 

The fifth principle is that the attention vaJiie of an 
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object depends on the number of times it comes before 
ii8j or on repetition. 

It is no anomaly that children are attracted most by 
the oft-repeated tale. This is in but apparent contra- 
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diction to the third principle. A thing which is in con- 
trast to all other things and yet frequently repeated 
meets both conditions. The psychological explanation 
of the value of repetition is somewhat involved, but 
the fact is seen by every careful observer. The ques- 
tions concerninp; repetition aa applied to advertising 
are as yet unsettled. 
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In the case of goods having an equal sale all the year, 
if a given advertieemeDt is to appear one hundred times, 
is it liest to insert it in one hundred dilierent maga- 
zines onee, so that the reader can see it in all his peri- 
odicals for a few days, or is it better to have the same 
advertisement appear in oue hundred different issues 
of the same magazine? In other words, are repetitions 
more effective if they follow rapidly one after the other, 
or if they are separated by a longer period of time? 

Another question ie this : How much of an advertise- 
ment should be repeated? Some advertisements have 
unchangeable characteristics which are always repeated 
and which serve to identify all the advertisements of 
a particular house. Others are completely changed 
as to all prominent features with every issue, and the 
casual observer would not notice that the two succes- 
sive advertisements were for the same goods — he cer- 
tainly would not notice that they were from the same 
house. Still other advertisements have certain promi- 
nent features which are constantly changing, but which 
are always recognizable as representing the same firm. 

The advertisement which is the same from year to 
year is lacking in contrast. It is not necessarily inef- 
fective, but it takes time to accomplish its results. The 
frog that was boiled without noticing it succumbed at 
last to the slowly rising temperature. The man who 
sees the same advertisement month after month will 
at last purchase the goods advertised without ever 
having paid any particular attention to the advertise- 
ment and would be unable to say why he purchased 
those particTilar goods. 

The advertisement which is changed completely with 
every issue is lacking in repetition value and would be 
good only when it is of such a nature that a large per 
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*nds adTertieement of a piintiBg prem conpatiT ( Xo. 
T) bas, 80 far as 1 know, nera- been dui^ol. It ia 
jost the same in all pabticaCiona ia which the &na 
adrertisee, and is the same nar to and rear oot. It 
has doubtless been more or less soccessfal. Woold it 
have been morv effective if the copy had been changed? 
The two advertisements of the Franklin Mills (Noa. 
8 and 9 ) have nothing in coduuoil No one but a care- 
ful reader would know that they were advertisements 
L of the same finn. This same firm has been carefnl to 
I have the wheat border in all advertisements of Wheatlet. 
The seal containing the portrait of Franklin is also 
often present in the advertisements of Wheatlet. Would 
it not be advisable to retain this wheat border or the 
seal in all advert ieements issaing from this firm? If 
certain readers had become interested in the adver- 
tisements of Wheatlet, for instance, and had become 
familiar with the characteristic seal, they would be 
attracted by the other advertisements of this firm if they 
88W the seal down in the comer of the advertisement. 
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Very many firms are at the present time changing 
their copy frequently, but they retain some character- 
istic feature so that we can recognize the new adver- 
tisements as old friends in a new form. Thus the 
Cream of Wheat aflvi-vtisfnieuts are Iilcutifled by the 




genial colored rhef. I have come to like that chef, and 
am attracted by every advertisement in which he ap- 
pears. If he were left out, I should not be so likely to 
notice the advertisement as I am with him in it. Each 
of their advertisements is in a sense new and in con- 
trast with all their other advertisements, but thia col- 
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ored chef offers just enough of repetition to make the 
advertisement attractive. 

. The sixth and last principle is tliat the attention value 
of an object depends on the intensity of the feeling 
aroused. 



"Half a Loaf 

is better than no lost " 

Is a good, true old saying; half a loaf is 
better than a whole loaf if that half loaf 
be made of 




Coalmining "alt the wheat that's fll to cat" 
iThis is the trade-mark to be found on 
every package and 
every barrel of the 
genuine Frankllo 
^ Milts Flour. 

Itissoldbyfirst- 
H class grocers gen* 
' erally in original 
packages of from 
6J^ lbs. to full bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. 




THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockporl, N. L 



Attention is not mei-ely a process in which the mind 
grasps a certain fact, but it is also a process in which 
we feel. It is either a pleasurable or a painful feeling. 
That a thing may attract our attention it must not 
affect us indifferently, but must either please or dis- 
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please ua. At this point tlie work of the true artist 
becomes essential. In the ideal advertisement the emo- 
tions and sensibilities of the possible customers mast 
be appealed to. 
— -iln all advertisements the esthetic feelings may be 
aroused by at least the harmonious combinations of 
color and form. Curiosity, pride, sympathy, ambition, 
and many other feelings and emotions have been awak- 
ened by the skillful advertiser. With certain adver- 
tisers the desire seems to have been merely to attract 
attention regardless of the emotion awakened. They 
have been successful in attracting attention, but their 
advertisements are so obtrusive and repulsive that their 
value, as a means of selling goods, is inconsiderable. 

The man who confines himself to the simple state- 
ment of facts may not he subject to the mistakes that 
befall the man who attempts more difflcult things. The 
photographer presents all the details of a scene, but 
he does not appeal to the emotions and the heart of the 
public as the artist does. The work of the photographer 
may be truer to the facts, but the work of the artist 
attracts our attention more readily. We do not under- 
stand the feelings and emotions of the human breast, 
and yet it is often advisable to run the risk of attempt- 
ing appeals to the emotions. 

There are scores of advertisei's who attempt to appeal 
to the joyful emotions. It should be remembered that 
joy is but one of the emotions. The visitor to an art 
gallery is at once struck by the frequent appeal to the 
sadder emotions. It is not at all easy to find in our 
magazine advertising any appeal or any reference to the 
more pathetic aspects of life. The following is a repro- 
duction (No. 10) of an advertisement of the Prudential 
Insurance Company. Tiiis advertisement does not ap- 
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pear in recent magazines, yet it is certainly mnch better 
than many highly approved advertisements of insurance 
companies. The skillful advertiser should l>e able to 
appeal to more than one emotion and he should be able 




to appeal to the one which brings the reader into the 
attitude of mind which is in keeping with the proposition 
offered. 

The designer of advertisements must he something 
more than a skilled artisan; he must be an artist and 
mast he able to put soid into his work, so that his pro- 
duction will appeal to the sentiment as well as to the 
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intellect of those who are to be inlluenced by it. Tbe 
art demands tbe work of an artist. 

Such 18 in brief the discussion of the six fundamental 
principles underlying the psychology of involuntary at- 
tention in general, and the psychology of involuntary 
attention as applied to advertising in particular. The 
purpose of this chapter is to present in an introductory 
manner the psyrliology of a part of advertising, i.e., in- 
voluntary attention, and with special reference to maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising. 

Before the psychology of involuntary attention is 
complete, the following are among the questions that 
must he investigated : 

What is the comparative attention value of small and 
of large spaces, for instance, a quarter and a full page 
advertisement? 

What is the comparative attention value of advertise-* 
ments next to reading matter and of advertisements 
segregated at the beginning and the end of magazines? 

What is the comparative attention value of space 
among classified advertisements ami of apace among nn- 
classified advertisements, or advertisements of a different 
class of goods? 

Is the additional attention value secured by tinted 
paper, colored type, and colored cuts sufficient to war- 
rant their increased introduction? 

For any particular class of advertisements, what is 
the least possible space for a must-be-seen advertisement? 

What size and style of type is the most valuable for 
attracting attention? 

What part of a page and which pages are the most 
valuable for attention? 

What is the comparative attention value of novel and 
of conventional advertisements? 
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ten times in a rear? 
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Is a line of di^>IaT rrpe exien«iin^ entirdr across a 
page as Taluable as the same display in two lines ex- 
tending half across the page? 

What is the relative anention raloe of representations 
of the pathetic, hnmorons. pleasing, and displeaang? 

Hnch is a brief srllabas for fnmre investigation npon 
iDTolnntan' attention as applied to advertising. These 
rjuestioDS can protiablv all be answered^ some easQy and 
others only after difficult and extensive investigations. 
It is rjnite plain that investigation on these questions 
would be of the greatest practical value to the advertiser. 
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ATTENTION VALUE OF SMALL AND 
OF LARGE SPACES 

Theeb are certain things which seem to force them- 
selves upon us whether we will or not. We seem to be 
compelled to attend to tliem by some mysterious instinc- 
tive tendency of our nervous organization. Thus mov- 
ing objects, sudden contrasts, large objects, etc., seem 
to catch our attention with irresistible force. Again 
there are certain conditions which favor attention and 
others which hinder it. Among the conditions favoring 
attention the following is, for the advertiser, of special 
signihcance. The power of any object to compel atten- 
tion depends upon the absence of counter-attraction. In 
the preceding chapter appeared the following paragraph : 

"Other things being equal, the probabilities that any 
particular thing will catch our attention are in propor- 
tion to the absence of competing attractions. This may 
he demonstrated in a specific case as follows: I had a 
card of convenient size and on it were four letters. Tliia 
card was exposed to view for one twenty-fifth of a sec- 
ond, and in that time all the four letters were read by 
the observers. I then added four other letters and ex- 
posed the card one twenty-fifth of a second as before. 
The observers could read but four of the letters as in 
the previous trial, but in this exposure there was no 
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certainty that any particular letter woulil be read. I 
thou added four more lettere to the card aiid exposed the 
letters as in the previous trials. The observers were 
still able to read but four letters. That is to say, up to a 
certain point all could be seen. When the number of 
objects (i.e., letters) was doubled, the chances that any 
particular oliject would be seen were i-educed lifty per 
cent. When the number of objects was increased three- 
fold, the chances of any particular object beiny seen 
were reduced to thirty-three per cent. If I should place 
any particular four letters on the right and also the same 
letters on the left hand page of any magazine and Iiave 
nothing else on the page, it is safe to say that the letters 
would be seen, with more or less attention, in one or both 
cases by every one who turns over the pages of the maga- 
zine. This follows because at the ordinary reading 
distance the field of even comparatively distinct vision is 
smaller than a single page of ordinary magazine size, 
and as one turns the pages the attention is ordinarily 
not wider than the page, and therefore the letters have 
no rivals and would of necessity fill or occupy the atten- 
tion for an instant of time, or until the page was turned 
over. If one hundred of these letters are placed on 
each of the pages the chances that any particidar letter 
will be seen are greatly reduced. This seems to indi- 
cate that, other things being equal, the full-page adver- 
tisement is the 'sure-to-be-seen' advertisement and that 
the size of an advertisement determines the number <Jf 
chances it has of being seen." 

Even a casual reader of advertisements is aware of 
the fact that full-page advertisements attract atten- 
tion more than smaller advertisements. Every adver- 
tiser knows thai if he should occujiy full pages he would 
eeeure more attention than if be should occupy quarter 
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pages, yet one of the most perplexing questions wliich 
any advertiser lias to deal with is the adequate amouut 
of space for any particular advert isenient or for any 
particular advertising campaign. The question is not 
as to the snperioi-ity of full jiages in comparison with 
smaller spaces. All feel sure that any advertisement 
would be more valuable if it occupied a full page than 
if it occupied only half of it. But the real question is 
whether it is twice as valuable, for it costs practically 
twice as much. A quarter-page announcement is valu- 
able, but a half-page is worth more — is it worth twice as 
much? It is of course conceded that some advertise- 
ments are unprofitable regardless of the space occupied, 
and that others are profitable when tilling various 
amoimts of space. It is also conceded that certain ad- 
vertisements require a large space and that others are 
profitable as an inch advertisement but would be un- 
profitable if inflated to occupy a full page. 

There are exceptions and special cases, but the ques- 
tion can be intelligently stated as follows: Of all the 
advertisements being run in current advertising, which 
is the more profitable, in proportion to the space occu- 
pied, the large or the smalt advertisement? Since 
profitableness is a very broad term and depends upon 
many conditions, we will for the present confine our- 
selves to one of the characteristics of a profitable ad- 
vertisement, i.e., its attention value. 

The quotation presented above waa deduced from a 
theoretical study of attention, before opportunity had 
been offered to verify it by means of experiments with 
advertisements. To investigate the question the follow- 
ing tests were made : I handed eaclf of the forty students 
in my class a copy of the current issue of the Century 
Magazine. I then asked them to take the magazines 
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and look them throngh, just as they orilinarilj do, bat 
not to read any poetry or long articles. Some of them 
put in all their time reading advertisements; some 
glanced through the advertisements, read over the table 
of contents and looked over the reading matter; a few 
failed even to look at the advertisements. At the end 
of ten minutes, I surprised them by asking them to 
lay aside the magazines and write down all they could 
remember about each of the advertisements they had 
seen. I sent the same magazines to other persons in 
other parts of the country and had them use tlie maga- 
zines in the same way in which I had used them. Iq 
this way tests were made with over five hundred per- 
sons mostly between the ages of ten and thirty. 

These results were carefully tabulated as to the exact 
number of persons who mentioned each individual ad- 
vertisement. We then got together all references to 
each particular advertisement and so could compare the 
dilferent advertisements, not only as to the fact of bare 
remembrance, but also as to the amount of information 
which each had furnished, the desire it had created to 
secure the goods, etc. At the present time we shall con- 
sider all advertisements mainly from the standard of 
attracting attention sufficiently to be recalled by those 
wlio saw them. 

Out of the ninety-one full-page advertisements, sixty- 
four of them are advertisements of hooks and periodicals, 
while of the half-page, quarter-page, and small adver- 
tisements there is a total of about five pages devoted 
to books and periodicals. To compare the full-page ad- 
vertisements with the other advertisenients in this par- 
ticular magazine would be to compare advertisements of 
books and periodicals with advertisements of other 
classes of goods. To obviate this difficulty, we shall di- 
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vide all advertisements into two classea: (1) those of 
goods other than books and periodicals; (2) those of 
books aiid periodu-als. 

The twenty-seven full-page advertisements of goods 
other than books or periodicals were remembered (men- 
tioned in the reports of the five hundred persona tested) 
five hundred anil thirty times, which is an average of 
approximately twenty for each advertisement. The 
sixty-four full-page advertisements of books and peri- 
odicals were remembered sir hundred and six times, 
which is an average of nine times for eacli advertisement. 

The thirty-nine half-page advertisements of goods 
other than books or periodicals were mentioned three 
hundred and fifty-eight times, which is an average of 
nine times for each advertisement 

The sixty-seven rjimrter-page advertisements, other 
than those of books or periodicals, were mentioned two 
hundred and twenty-three times, which is an average of 
three for each advertisement. The three (juarter-page 
advertisements of books and magazines were mentioned 
only twice, which is an average of less than one for each 
advertisement. 

As less than a single quarter-page of small adver- 
tisements was of books and periodicals, it is useless to 
consider such advertisements separately. There are 
ninety-eight small advertisements, and these were men- 
tioned but sixty-five times, which is an average of much 
less than one for each advertisement. 

The inefficiency of the small advertisement is made 
more striking when we consider that for all advertise- 
ments other than for those of books and periodicals a 
full page was mentioned approximately twenty times, 
a half-page nine times, a quarter-page three times, and a 
small advertisement less than a single time. As is shown 
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in the following table of all advertiBementa other than 1 
those of hooks and periodicals, a quarter-page adver- ' 
tiHement was mentioned thirty per cent, oftener thaa a 
qaarterpage of small advertisements; a half-page ad- 
vertisement was menlioued eighty per cent, oftener than 
a half-paf^e of f-raall advert isemeutB; and a full-page 
advertisement was mentioned ninety per cent, oftener 
than a full page of small advertisements. 

The tabulated results for all advertisf-mcnts other than 
of books and periodicals are as follows : 


Size of AdvertiNeiiiwitW 


1 


n 




, 


NitnilH-r of advertiHemwitH 

FHgea occupied 

Total nuuibtrr out of 500 pereona 


27 
27 

19il 


18i 
358 


87 
161 

223 

3 

13 


98 
6 

as 
M 

10 


Average number of mcntionB for 


Avcrncp niinil>er of mentions for 




When we consider the advertiBements for books and 
periodicals, the diffei-enees are enormous. A half-page 
adverUsement was noticed fifty per cent, oftener than 
two iinarterpage advertisements, and a full-page adver- 
tisement was mentioned two hundred and fifty per cent 
oftener than four quarter-page advertisements. 
^ Thf tabnlated results for advertisements of books and 
^^^^h perloilicnls are as follows 
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Size of AdvertiBeineiit."*' 


i 

! 


1 
1 


5 


1 


NtunbcT of advertisements 




8 
4 

16 

2 

i 


3 

1 

2 
1 

21 


1 

ml 


Total number out of 500 persons 


Average number of mentions for 


Average number of mentions for 
each page occupied 



An advertisement was regarded as "remembered" if 
it was mentioned at all. In some instances the illns- 
tration alone was remembered and the person mention- 
ing it was nnable to tell what advertisement the illnstra- 
tion was nsed with. In a few instances the illnstration 
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of one brand of goods was interpreted as an adTertise- 
ment of the competing brand. On tbe other band the 
results were frequently astounding in their revelation 
of the et!fe<'tiyenes8 of the advertisements in impart- 
ing the essential information and creating a desire for 
tbe goods. The cut (No. 1) is a reproduction of tbe 




report of one of the pupils in Minneapolis, made after she 
had looked Ihi-oiigh the uiagaziue for ten minutes with- 
out the knowledge that she would be called upon to 
report on what she had read. The advertisement de- 
scribed by this pupil was mentioned more than any other 
and is reproduced herewith as No, 2, 

Soon after tlie completion of the investigation de- 
scribed above a supplementary investigation was de- 



r 
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vised to see whether similar results would be secured 
from a more divereified list of advertisements and from 
the class of persons for whom the advertisemenlH were 
especially written. We took the binding wires out of 
a large number of magazines and thus were able to make 
a collection of advertising pages without tearing the 
margins of the leaves. We made use of magazines of 
different years and of different kinds, but all used were 
of uniform magazine size. From these leaves we chose 
one hundred pages of advertisements, being cai-eful to 
choose as many ditfereut styles of advertisements as pos- 
sible. We had in these pages advertisements of almost 
everything which has been advertised in magazines of re- 
cent years. We had all the different styles of display, of 
type and illustration, of colored cuts and tinted paper, 
etc. We had these hundred pages bound up with the 
body of a current magazine, and the whole thing looked 
like any ordinary magazine. Indeed, no one suspected 
that it was "made up" as he looked at it. 

This specially prepared magazine was handed to 
fifty adults. A large number of them were heads of fam- 
ilies, readers of magazines, and purchasers of the goods 
advertised. Thirty-three of them were women and seven- 
teen men. Some of them lived in a city and some in a 
country town. As we had tried to choose all the different 
kinds of advertisements possible, so we tried to get all 
kinds and conditions of people for subjects. With three 
exceptions, the subjects knew nothing of the nature of 
the experiment. Some of them knew that it was for 
experimental purposes, but some of them merely took the 
magazine and looked it through, supposing tliat it was 
the latest magazine. Each one was requested to look 
through the magazine and, in every case tabulated, all the 
hundred pages of advertisements were turned. Some of 
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the subjects turned the pages rapidly and got through in 
three Diinutes, others were thirty minutes in getting 
through. The average time for the fifty subjects was a 
little over ten minuteB. 

As soon as each subject had completely looker! through 
the magazine it was taken away from bim and be was 
asked to "mention" all the advertisements wliich he 
had seen, and to tell all about each of them. What he 
said was written down, and then the subject was given 
.the magazine again and asked to look it through and 
indicate each advertisement which he recognized as one 
which he had seen but had forgotten to mention. 

There was very great diversity in individuals in their 
ability to mention the advertisements which they had 
just seen. Some of them mentioned as high as thirty 
different advertisements; one man was unable to men- 
tion a single advertisement which he liad seen, although 
all the one hundred pages of advertisements had l>een 
before hia eyes but a moment before. 

There was also great diversity in subjects in their 
ability to recognize the advertisements when they looked 
through the magazine the second time. Some of them 
recognized as liigh as one hundred advertisements when 
looking through the second time and were surprised 
that they had forgotten to mention them. Others, in 
looking through the second time, were surprised to see 
how unfamiliar the magazine looked. One subject, who 
mentioned but three advertisements, could recognize only 
three others. He had no recollection of baring seen any 
of the others. This would seem to indicate that certain 
persons may turn over the advertising pages of a maga- 
zine and yet hardly see the advertisements at all. 

As in the previous investigations, we divided all ad- 
vertisements into two classes: (1) advertisements of 
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goods other thau books and periodirals aud called, Hiere- 
fore, miscetlaueouH udvei-tisemeDts; (2) advertisemeats 
of books and periodicals. 

The forty-three pages of fnll-page mlseeljaneous ad- 
vertisements were menlioned two hundred and eighty- 
one times and recognized five hundred and forty-four 
times. That is, each ot these advertisements was men- 
tioned on an average of 6|| times and recognized on 
an average of lli^j times in addition. 

The thirty-one fidl-page advertisements of books and 
periodicals were mentioned eighty-five times by the fifty 
subjects, which is an average of 2^^ times for each 
advertisement. Tlie tbirtj'-one fnll pages were recog- 
nized (upon looking through the magazine a second 
time) two hundred and seventy-six times by the fifty 
subjects, in addition to the "mentions." Each of these 
advertisements was thus recognized on an average almost 
nine times. 

The fifteen half-page advertisementB of miscellaneous 
advertisements were mentioned forty-one times, which is 
an average of '2\^ times for each. The fifteen adver- 
tisements were recognized one hundred and eighteen 
times in addition, which is an average of 7^| times 
for each one. 

There are but four half-page advertisements of books 
and periodicals, and only one of them was mentioned by 
any of the fifty, and that but once. That gives an 
average of one-fourth mention for each advertisement. 
They were recognized by twenty- four, which is an 
average of six for each advertisement. 

The thirty-six quarter-page miscellaneous advertise- 
ments were mentioned thirty-nine times, which is an 
average of l-(\ times for each advertisement. They were 
recognized one hundred and twenty-two times, which 
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Tabulated resalta for all advortiBcments of books and 
periodicals secured from fifty aduUs as follows: 



SiBC of Advertisement.* 



Number of ailvertiepmcntB 

Pagea occupied 

TotaJ number whomentioiKHl tlieiii 
Average number of mentions for 

each advertisement 

Average number of mentions for 

each page oecupied 

Total (additional) number of ret'- 

ognitiotis 

Average number of recogiiitiuiiK 

for each advert iaemeiit 

Average number of recognition h 

for each page wcupied 



As is shown by the foregoing, for nil kinds of ad- 
Tertisements, with but one pxccplion, a fnli-i)a(,'(! ail- 
Tertisement was mentioned oflenor than two half-page 
advertisements, two half-pafje adviTtisemeiits were men- 
tioned oftener than four qiiai'ter-page advertisements, 
and four quarter-page advertisements were mentioned 
oftener than a full page of small advertisements. The 
exception referred to is the half-page advertisements of 
books which fell below all other-sisted advertieemeiits, but 
as the number of "recognized" is very large, the ap^mrent 
exception should not be emphasized. 

Although an advertisement had not impressed the 
reader sufficiently to enable him to mention it after he 
had closed the magazine, yet it may have made such an 
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impresaiou on him that he could recall it if a need or 
something else should arise to suggest it to his mind. 
Thus, to lind out how many of tlie advertisements had 
made any appreciable impressiou, we had each subject 
see how many of the advertisements in the magazine he 
could recognize a few minutes after, he had looked 
through it for the first lime. The results giveu above 
indicate that a quarter-page advertisement was recog- 
nized oftener than a quai-ter-page of small advertise- 
ments; that a half-page advertisement was recognized 
oftener than two quarter-page advertisemeuts; but that 
the full-page advertisements in three instances were 
recognized less often proportionately than smaller ad- 
vertisements, t.f., half-page and quarter-page miscella- 
neous advertisements and half-page advertisements of 
books and periodicals. 

These three exceptional instances are of no signilicance 
inasmuch as the fnll-page advertisements had been pre- 
viously mentioned and therefore Imd been excluded from 
those that could be merely recognized. 

The report given by each subject was carefully an- 
alyzed to see how many times each advertisement im- 
pressed a subject sufficiently so that he would know at 
least what general class of goods the advertisement repre- 
sented. Upon comparing the reports upon the different 
advertisements at this point, it was found that the sub- 
ject knew what class of goods the full-page advertisement 
represented much better than what the balf-page repre- 
sented; that the half-page was better than the qnarter- 
page, and that tlie quarter-page was better than the 
small advertisement. 

Results were tlien compiled as to the comparative 
values of tlie different-sized advertisements in impress- 
ing upon the subjects the Individual brand or name of 
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the goods advertised. It was found that this informa- 
tion was imparted much better by the larger advertise- 
ments. In a similar way, results were compiled as to 
the name and address of tlie firm, the price of the goods 
offered and the line of argument presented by the ad- 
vertiser. In all of these cases it was found that the 




fnll-page advertisement was more than twice as effectlTe 
as a half-page advprtisement ; a half-page was more than 
twice as effective as a quarter-page, and a quarter-page 
was more effective than a quarter page of small adver- 
tisements. 

The full-page advertisements which were mentioned 
by the greatest number of subjects were Ivory Soap 
(mentioned twenty-four times and reproduced herewith 
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as No. 3), In-er-Seal {mentioned twenty-three times), 
and Pears' Soap (mentioned twenty timea, reproduced 
herewith ae No. 4). Of the twenty-four persiins who 
mentioned Ivory Soap (No. 3). but sixteen knew that 
it was an adveiti semen t of soap at all, and only fourteen 




knew that it was an advertisement of Ivory Soap. Of 
the twenty-three persons wlio mentioned In-er-Seal, only 
sixteen knew that it referred to bisouits, while but nine 
knew that it was an advertisement of In-er-Seal goods. 
The advertisement in question is the familiar one of a boy 
in a raincoat putting packages of In-pv-Seal in a cnp- 
board. Of the twenty persons who mentioned Pears' 
Soap (No. 4), every one of them knew that it was an 
advertisement of Pears' Soap. Only five of Hie full-page 
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adTertisements were mentioned by none of the fifty sub- 
jects. These five were of the New York Central Bail- 
road {No. 5), Egj'ptian Deities Cigarettes, Waltham 
Watches (No. 6), Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and the Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency. There 
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were very many half-page, qnarter-page, and small ad- 
vertisements whicli were mentioned and recognized by 
none of the fifty persons tested. 

The results indicated a very great difference between 
individual advertisements which tilled the same space. 
Quality is more imjiorlant than quantity. Certain styles 
of advertisements (depending upon the goods advertised 
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as well as on other things) are effective in any space, 
and others are comparatively worthless, even if filling a 
full page. An advertiser should certainly give moi-e 
heed to the quality of his advertisement than to its size, 
yet the size is an important element. 

Nobcdy wants a poor watch, 
Wc all want a good one. The 
jimerkan Waltham IValrb Company 
has made it possible for every- 
body to own a perfect watch at 
a moderate price. No one need 
go to Europe for a watch 
nowadays. The best are made 
in Waltham, Mass., right here 
in America. The Company 
particularly recommends the 
movements engraved with the 
trade-mark "Riverside" or 
"Royat" (made in various sizes); 
which cost about one- third as 
much as foreign movements of 
the same quality. All retail jew- 
elers have them or can get them. 
Do not be misled or persuaded 
into paying a larger price for a 
waich no better and probably nof 
so good as a fFaitiaai, 

No. 6.— An 



In the case of these one hundred pages of typical ad- 
vertisements, the size of tlie advertisements alfected their 
value materially. In the number of times the advertise- 
ment was mentioned from memory, in the number of 
times it was recojjnized when the magazine w^as looked 
at for the second time, and in the number of times that 
the advertisement conveyed definite information as to 
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the general class of goods advertised, the specific name or 
brand of the goods, the name of the firm, the address 
of the firm, the price of the goods, and the argument pre- 
sented in favor of the goods — in all of these points (dis- 
regarding the exception mentioned above) the full-page 
advertisement was more tlian twice as effective as the 
half -page; the half -page was more than twice as effective 
as the quarter-page ; the quarter-page was more effective 
than a quarter page of small advertisements. In other • ^ ^ ' 
words, at all points considered in the two investigations 
described above, the value of an advertisement increases 
as the size of the advertisement increases, and the in- — 
crease of value is greater than the increase in the amount - 
of space filled. 
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XXIII 
TlIK MORTALITY RATE OF AD\TERTISERS 

In \\w juvccding oliapter it was shown that the larger 
iulv«M*liN(*iiirii(N ul tract the atteutiou much more than the 
NiiiaUi*!' tuics. The larg(*r ones also oiler more opportu- 
iiU.v fill* n*lcvMiit Icxt and api)ropriate illustrations. The 
larger ailvcrlisciiicnts ai-c best for imparting the desired 
iiiftM'iiuitioii and for making a lasting impression on the 
lioHHildiMMiNjomcrs. Many l»usincss men, however, believe 
that tilt* Nhiall ndv(*rliscm(Mit is safer than tlie larger one 
and that lln' larger N|»aces are Inxuries reserved for those 
>\ Imariwdde In incnr !oss(*s withont serious consequences. 

If tlio UHers of large sj»aces are reckless and the users 
of Nuudi Npai'cs I'anlions and conservative, we should 
uatunill.\ NUpjMiNe thai the more conservative firms 
^oald he the on«*s which would stay in business longest 
ami which niiglil be looked for in each successive year 
ui the ad\ertiHing pagi's of (*ertain nuigaziues. There 
i«^a ua*litt*»a that the nM*rs of advertising space are, as a 
^hs^w laiher cphemiMal. that th(\v are in the magazines 
A^^^>. and l\» nuMiow have ceased to exist. There are, 
,»i* V vUher hand, persons with perfect faith in ad- 
>^**-^i^ who believe that all a firm has to do is to 
,^\v... ^k .iud Hh success is assnred. 

•li.x . :k<j>;cv pivweulH the resnits of extensive investi- 

vaw8^ .u..iA\l on lo ascertain more definitely the 

u. .* % 4xl\ovuser*i autl \o cliscover which sizes of 

..te.-.^.iiMi^SNLvm 10 Ih* the saifest and most profitable. 

^^utx\l hvui all lirms located west of 
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Buffalo and advertising in the Tjidirit' Home JourruU for 
a period of eight years. All firms were grouped together 
which had appealed in this magazine but oue of these 
years, all which had appeared two of the years, all which 
had appeared three of the years, etc., up to and including 
all of the tirms which had appeared the eight years under 
consideration. After a careful analysis had been made 
the following significant results were secured; 



Number of Years the Fimu 


Average Number of Lines | 


ContiDued to AdvertiM. 


Used 


Annually by Each Firm. 






56 lines 


" 2 years 




116 lines 


. S years 






4 yt^ara 










192 lines 


6 years 




202 lines 


7 years 




218 lines 


8ye«re 




800 lines 



This woulil seem to indicate that in general if a firm 
uses fifty-six lines annually in the Ladivs' Home Journal 
the results will be so unsatisfactory that it wUl not try 
it again. If it uses one hundred and 8i.tteen lines 
annually it will he encouraged to attempt it the second 
year, but will then drop out, If, on the other band, it 
nses six hundred lines annually the results will be so 
satisfactory tliat it will continue to use the same maga- 
zine indefinitely. (A very large number of the firms 
who continued in eight years continued in for a longer 
time.) 

There were but 1,247 firms included in the data pre- 
sented above. Other data were secured from the entire 
number of firms advertising in the Ltidiea' Home Jour- 
nal, the DrUnrntnr, Harprr'n, and Siribner't for certain 
periods, hut inasmuch as the data from all these merely 
confirm those presented above they are not added here. 
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Advertisers are iu general wise business men and are 
usually able to teil whethei- their advertising pays or 
not. If it pays, they continue it ; if it does not pay, they 
cease to advertise. Every one can think of an occasional 
exception, but in general the statement is correct. That 
class of advertising which is the most successful is the 
class most likely to be continued. That class which is the 
least successful is the least likely to be continued. The 
survival of the fittest is as true iu advertising as it is in 
organic nature. If large spaces are more valuable in 
proportion to their size than small spaces, we should 
expect to find the larger spaces surviving. If the smaller 
spaces ai-e more valuable in proportion to their size we 
should expect to find the small spaces surviving. 

What has been the experience of advertisers — espe- 
cially of magazine advertisers — on this point? It is a 
debated question whether there is a growing tendency 
toward larger or smaller advertisements. In articles in 
magazines for business men (he statement is often made 
that we are finding it unnecessary to use large spaces, 
but that small spaces well filled are the more profitable. 

To find out definitely what the tendency is iu regard 
to the use of space, several investigations have been 
carried on. We shall, however, confine the discussion 
to the question as it manifests itself in the Century 
Magazine. We have chosen the Century because it is 
one of the best advertising mediums, because it has had 
one of the most consistent histories, and because all the 
files have been made available from the first issue of the 
magazine. We have conducted similar investigations, 
but in a less thorough manner, with several of the lead- 
ing advertising mediums in America. In each one of 
these investigations we have secui-ed results similar to 
those presentetl below from the Century. The following 
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data, therefore, sliow a general tendenc^v ; so the data and 
discussion are not to be interpreted as having any special 
reference to the Century Magazine. In preparing the 
tabulation, school arinouncementB anil announcements 
made by the inibliBhers of the magazine were disre- 
garded. 

In the following table the first colnmn indicates the 
year, the second column the total number of pages 
devoted to commei-cial advertising during that year in 
the Century Mnyazinc, the tliii-d column the total num- 
ber of firms advertising in the magazine that year, the 
fourth the average number of lines used by each firm 
during the year, the fifth the average number of lines 
in eaeh advertisement appearing in the magazine for 
that year, the sixth the average number of times each 
firm advertiseil in the Century for that year. 

Several things in this tabulation are worthy of careful 
consideration. The total number of pages devoted to 
advertising has been increasing very rapidly till now 
thei*e are over one thousand pages devoted to advertising 
annually as compared with two hundred pages which 
was the appro.\imate amount during the first ten years 
of the existence of the magazine. With the exception of 
the years of financial distress in the nineties almost 
every year has shown an increase over the preceding 
year. The gi'owth has I>een so constant and has been 
sustained for so many yeai-s that it would seem to be 
nothing more than a normal growth. The increase is 
seen to be greatest in tlie years of prosperity, while dur- 
ing the years of depression there is usnally a decrease. 

The second point to be considered in the tabulation is 
the number of firms which advertised in the magazine in 
the years from 1870 to 1907. It will be noticed that 
dviring the first ten years there were about two liundred 
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firms advertisinff. From 1880 to 1890 the increase was 
extremely rapid. In 18S0 there were but two hundred 
and ninety-three firms, while in 1890 there were nine 
hundred and ten firms advertising in the same magazine. 
From 1890 there has been a rapid falling off till in 1907 
there were but three hundred and sixty-four firms adver- 
tising in the magazine. During the year 1907 fewer 
firms were advertising in this magazine than for any 
year for a (juarter of a century. Although the decrease 
has been hut slight during the recent prosperous years, 
we can but wonder what will happen when a period of 
years conies which is less prosperous, such years, for 
instance, as those of the early nineties when the numlwr 
of firms was so greatly reduced. 

The question naturally arises as to the possibility of 
nine hundred firms advertising successfully during a 
single year in the same magazine. Perhaps it is pos- 
sible, but it certainly bas uot been attained in 1890- 
1907; otherwise the firms would not have discontinued 
their contracts. Certain advertising managers have 
seen the difficulty of crowding so many advertisements 
into the two groups at the front and the end of the 
magazines and have sought to avoid the difficulty by 
scattering the advertisements through the reading mat- 
ter. In this way all advertisements are in some maga- 
zines placed "next to reading matter." The proof is not 
conclusive that this method of scattering the advertise- 
ments is of any great advantage. 

The point made clear by tlie fourth column of the 
table is that of the increase in the amount of space used 
annually by each advertiser. The lifth and sixth 
columns show that this im'rease is not due to the more 
frt»quent insertion of advertisements, but to the in- 
creased size of the individual advertisements. Until 
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Date. 



1870 


33 


1871 


164 


1872 


183 


1873 


196 


1874 


189 


1876 


231 


1876 


162 


18n 


178 


1878 


202 


1879 


208 


1880 


244 


1881 


312 


1882 


366 


1883 


396 


1884 


427 


1886 


446 


1886 


634 


1887 


662 


1888 


873 


1889 


. 893 


1890 


1061 


1891 


1173 


1892 


1178 


1893 


1141 


1894 


919 


1896 


902 


1896 


831 


1897 


828 


1898 


782 


1899 


964 


1900 


946 


1901 


921 


1902 


988 


1903 


1136 


1904 


1064 


1906 


1198 


1906 


1174 


1907 


1056 


1906 


800 


1909 


888 


1910 


906 


1911 


790 


1912 


702 


1913 


652 


1914 


688 


1916 


570 


1916 


655 


1917 ; 


681 


1918 ! 


549 


1919 


839 


1920 


1100 





K"§ > i&'l 



|i far 



66 
186 
251 
300 
341 
318 
273 
230 
221 
224 
293 
299 
361 
463 
489 
662 
656 
731 
725 
779 
910 
900 
840 
770 
678 
638 
605 
539 
483 
473 
489 
437 
455 
479 
427 
393 
402 
364 
296 
301 
287 
255 
221 
200 
208 
178 
206 
212 
166 
253 



112 
185 
163 
146 
124 
162 
132 
173 
205 
208 
186 
233 
226 
191 
195 
150 
214 
202 
269 
256 
261 
292 
314 
332 
304 
317 
308 
332 
363 
452 
433 
472 
486 
531 
558 
683 
654 
650 
574 
661 
707 
694 
711 
730 
633 
964 
713 
720 
740 
743 



I a • i M*x n 




38 

32 

30 

31 

30 

38 

57 

63 

61 

66 

74 

59 

54 

43 

54 

51 

63 

60 

50 

60 

61 

64 

64 

61 

65 

68 

68 

77 

88 

98 

112 

117 

119 

114 

140 

151 

131 

145 

159 

154 

157 

169 



4.22 
4.46 
4.68 
5.65 
4.41 



4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



49 
56 
30 
04 
50 
53 
23 
3.60 
3.51 
3.91 
3.96 
4.24 



4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 



21 
50 
78 
08 
18 
84 
5.13 
4.72 
4.82 
4.68 
4.90 
4.90 
4.82 
4.34 
4.54 
4 69 
5.09 
4.67 
4.30 
4.38 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



56 
44 
50 
53 
32 
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1890 each firm used on the average approximately one 
page animally. About the year 1S90 the real straggle 
for existence set in among adrertisements, and that is 
the time to which we mtist look for the surviTal of the 
fittest. If the small advertisements had lieen the toost 
profitable, then the users of small spaces would have 
survived and would have appeared in the following years. 
Such, however, is not the case. In that fierce strug^e 
the small spaces proved to be incapable of competing 
with the larger spaces, and we find in the succeeding 
years that the users of small spaces grew gradually 
less. This is shown by the fact that although Ihe num- 
ber of advertisers has decreased, the amount of space 
used has increased. This process is still continuing. 
The year 1907 was almost identical with the year 1890 
«8 to the total advertising space, but showed a decrease 
of sixty per cent, in the number of firms advertising, 
vhile the average amount of space used by each adver- 
tiser has increased one hundred and fifty per cent. This 
pivuwHncet] increase in space and decrease in the num- 
ber o( advertisers is perhaps the most astounding fact 
utHtfrY«Hl in the development of advertising in America. 
It is mU to be assumed fliat the size of a poor adver- 
tj^MiHil will k'fp it from failure any more than the 
M* of a consumptive wiH be of supreme moment in 
jtiLiwiiiinr hi* pi-obable lenytli of life. Neither is it 
(» te iostttaed that all clas.ses of merchandise can use 
Mt wf with profit and that no classes of business 
«■■ W IMT «iKveiaif»d when using small spaces than 
^^_ w£m l«¥*'" ones. The point wliich should be 
1 fe t3tAt the siie of an advertisement is one 
t ihlifOtr and that every advertising agent 
I br an advertising e.vpert and should 
{ to the size of an advertisement 
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which would be the most profitable to present anj par- 
ticular firm with any particolar text ami illustraiion. 

The adyertising agents ami managers shoold not only 
be experts, able to give .sm-h advice, but they shoald 
have such confidence in their own jadgment.s that they 
wonld refuse to handle the hnsine^s of any firm which 
insisted on nsing spares whirh conrt fail ore. Every 
failure is an injury to the advertising me^lium. ami the 
results of a failure shonltl \^ lorike<l ujHin as such a 
serious matter that periodicals which proveil unprofit- 
able in a large proportion of cases would he avoiiled. 
Physicians are regarrleil as f-xperts along a certain line. 
and if patients refuse to follow their ail vice they not in- 
frequently refuse to treat them further. The lawyer is 
an expert along another line and he assumes his rlient 
will take his advice, and is ordinarily cnrreet in his as- 
sumption. There is no good reason why the advertising 
manager or agent should not be looked upon in the same 
way. If he is sincere in his judgments, and if he has 
taken account of the advertising exjierience of the many 
and not of the few, he should be ahle to assist the pro- 
spective advertiser in avoiding the pitfalls which have 
been the destruction of a vei-y large proportion of all 
firms that have attemyited to advertise. 

Advertising can no longer be said to be in its infancy. 
It has now reached mature years, and it is high time that 
the professional advertising men should awake to their 
responsibility and display the sann* wisdom that is dis- 
played by the physician and the lawyer. A physician 
prides himself not only in the number of his patients, 
but also in the low death-rate of his patients. I believe 
that the day is soon coming, and indeed is now here, 
when the advertising managers of our perioclicals will 
pride themselves in the low mortality-rate of their adver- 
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tisers rather than, in the total number of advertising 
pages appearing monthly. In the end the magazine 
which has the lowest mortality-rate will of course be the 
most profitable both to the buyer and to the seller of 
space. Because of the psychological effect produced by 
the larger spaces, and because of the comparative values 
of large and of smair spaces as given above, it is evident 
that one of the duties of the advertising manager and 
agent is to insist on the use of adequate space and to be 
able to advise what is adequate space in any particular 
case. 
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XXIV 

THE VALUE OF ADVERTISING SPACE 
NEXT TO READING MATTER 

OxE of the most jierplexing ami widely ilisonssoil 
problems in magazine advertising to-day is this : Is ad- 
vertising space segregated at the two ends of the maga- 
zine more valuable or less valuable than space next to 
reading matter? Aniong»niy friends who are advertisers 
or who are in advertising ageneii»s tliere was neither 
a consensus of opinion nor sufti(*ient data for reaeliing 
a satisfactory conclusion. For the* i>nrpose of stHMiriug 
more data, the following letter was sent to \\\o heading 
advertisers and agencies using sjiace in American inaga- 
adnes: 

Northwestern Tniveksity, Aupist *2X 

Dear Sir, — Certain iniluontial maiuifarturors with national 
distribution are convinced that an ailvertistMiinit plarotl next 
to reading matter (such as an interesting stt>rv) is phionl in 
a preferred position. 

Other manufacturers prefer to have their atlvertisenient 
located in the section of the ])ublieation set asiiU* for ail vert ise- 
ments. Their conviction is based on tlu» thiH>rv that gmMl reail- 
ing matter and good advertising: matter on the same pajje 
conflict. 

Both parties to the dispute sivni to base their faith upon 
opinion rather than up<m fact. The tpiestiiin is 4)ne 4)f such 
great importance to the scieniv of advert isinjr that I fivl justi- 
fied in asking for your co-opera t it m in an attempt to stvure the 
truth. 

1. Do you know of any evidence (facts and not opinions) that 
advertising next to reading matter is of grt»ater value to the 
advertiser than advertising space massi»d at the two ends of 
the magazine? 
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. 2. Have you any facts to show the contrary to be true? Or 

3. Have you data to prove that the matter of location in no 
way affects the power of the advertisement to influence the 
reader? 

If you have such evidence, and would imtruet mc with it, I 
assure you that it will be used in a manner entirely satisfac- 
tory to you, 

A letter similar to this is being sent to some of the leading 
advertisers iu America. If you so desire I will report to you 
an analysis of the answers, so far as is consistent with the 
confidential nature of the replies. 

For your convenience a self-directed envelope is enclosed 
for reply. 

W.U.TER Dill Scott. 

Replies were received from five hundred and eighty 
advei-tisei's and from one hundred and ninety-si.i: 
agencies. In some instances several members of the firm 
sent separate answers. Each of these is listed as an in- 
dependent reply. 

Of the five hundred and eighty advertisers, thirty-four, 
or almost six per cent., present facts to prove that ad- 
vertising space in the segregated adverlising sections is 
of more value than space next to reading matter. 

Of the five hundred and eighty advertisers, sixty, or 
almost ten per cent., present facts to prove that space 
next to reading matter is more valuable than space in the 
segregated advertising sections. 

Of the five hundred and eighty advertisers, fifty-four, 
or a little less than ten per cent, present no facts, but 
express the opinion that space in the segregated adver- 
tising sections is more valuable than space next to read- 
ing matter. 

Of the five hundred and eighty advertisers, one hun- 
dred and thirty-one, or a liltle over twenty-two per cent., 
present no facts, but express the opinion that space next 
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to reading matter is superior to that in segregated adver- 
tising sections. 

Of the five hundred and eighty firms, three hundred 
and one, op almost fifty-two per cent., assert that there is 
no difiference in the value of space in the two classes of 
magazines ; that they are undecided in their opinion, or 
fail to include in their reply any facts or expression of 
opinion bearing on the topic. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-six advertising agency 
respondents, twelve, or a little over six per cent., present 
facts to prove that space in the segregated advertising 
sections is more valuable than space next to reading 
matter. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-six advertising agency 
respondents, twenty-seven, or a little less than foui'teen 
per cent., present facts to prove that space next to i*e;ul- 
ing matter is more valuable than space in the segregatcMl 
advertising sections. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-six agency respondents, 
nine, or a little less than five per cent., j)rc»s(Mit no facts, 
but express the opinion that space in tlie segregated ad- 
vertising sections is of more value than space next to 
reading matter. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-six agency respondents, 
fifty-four, or twenty-eight per cent., present no facts, but 
express the opinion that space next to reading matter is 
more valuable than space in segregated advertising 
sections. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-six agency responchMits, 
ninety-nine, or almost fifty-one per cent., pres(»nt no 
facts, but express the opinion that tliere is no dilferen(*e 
in value between space in segregated sections and that 
next to reading matter; that their evidence is not con- 
clusive; or they present neither facts nor opinions. 
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Of the one liuodred aud ninety-six agency respondents, 
five present data from one group of clients indicating 
the superiority of segregated space, and from another 
group of clients indicating the superiority of space next 
to reading matter. These five firms are, of course, 
included in both the six per cent, and the fourteen per 
cent, as presented above. 
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Extracts are presented herewith from typical examples 
of the thirty-four letters from advertisers who present 
facts to prove tiie snperioritj of space in segregated ad- 
vertising sections. 

Tukiiig tho inugnzines on our list in whicti it is customary 
to put the advertising mutter next to reading matter, such as 
Leslie'x, LUcrart/ Digest, and McClurc's, and comparing the re- 
turns from these magazines w-ith the ones in which the adver- 
tising pages are grouped in the back and front of the magazine, 
such as the World's ^york, System, Rci-icw of Rertcws, Cosmo- 
politan, Outlook, etc., I find that each sale from the magazines 
in which advertising appeared next to reading matter cost us 
9.7 per cent, more than in the other group. Also, that the cost 
per inquiry increased ^.4 per cent, in the next-to- reading maga- 
zines. I further find that the average number of inr|uirics re- 
ceived from magazines which group the advertising increased 
41.1 per cent, over the average number of inquiries received 
from magazines in which the advertining appears next to read- 
ing matter. 

In the magazines which figured in the above statistics we 
used the same scries of advertisements, each advertisement ap- 
pearing once in each of the magazines, but not necessarily in, 
the same month. The whole series was run in each of the 
mediums, though. (lusuranee.) 
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' In the standard magazines which carry a large advertising 
section, snch as Everybody's and System, we have found that 
our advertisements when massed with the advertisements of 
the business world in a definite advertising section, that is, not 
cut up with reading matter, have proved to be more effective 
and more powerful to get results. We have reason to believe 
that in the standard magazine size publications of this nature, 
the policy of massing the advertisements in a bunch is much 
better for both the reader and the advertiser. (Typewriters.) 

The only evidence on which we can base our opinion is that 
of the number of inquiries which we receive from advertise- 
ments. In the Post, for instance, in which our advertisement 
wad placed next to reading matter, the inquiry cost was $7.50, 
and in the Literary Digest, in which the advertisement was 
placed next to reading matter, the cost was $3.50. In the 
Cosmopolitan the cost per inquiry was $3.41. In this magazine, 
as you know, the advertisements arc all together. You will 
probably be interested in the attached summary covering our 
advertising for the fiscal year beginning July, 1914, and ending 
June, 1915. 

Cost Per 
Inquiry. 

Saturday Evening Post $7.40 

Literary Digest 3.50 

Harper's 5.87 

National Geographic 4.17 

Cosmopolitan s 3.41 

Everybody's fi.23 

Century 6.59 

Scribner's 7.G9 

Review of Reviews 4.35 

Current Opinion 3.26 

Outlook 6.09 

World's Work 3.05 

Good Housekeeping 3.81 

C. L. in America 3.78 

House Beautiful 2.05 

Munsey's 6.50 

(Lighting Systems.) 
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The following extracts are from the sixty letters of 
advertisers presenting facts indicating the superiority 
of advertising space next to reading matter: 

Beferriiig to your circular letter of the 23d, in answer to your 
question number one: We consider an advertisement placed 
next to reading matter has at least fifty per cent, more value 
than n similar advertisement buried in the midst of a heavy 
advertising section. 

Second; Our records are in such shape that we cannot very 
well give you the data concerning this, but we have found in- 
variably that the replies from any given advertisement are 
much greater when situated as above than when buried in the 
advertising section. (Fountain Pen.) 

In 1914 we iimde up our list on an entirely different basia 
than in previous years. We used iwenty-nine publicationa and 
we made effort to secure positions next to reading matter. Pub- 
Uctttions such as the Cogmopolilun and Ercrf/body's we had 
ust^i for years, but we dropped them from our list on the theory 
that verj- few readers would take the trouble to wade through 
ont' hundred or more solid pages of advertising. 

We give preference to publications that run reading matter 
and iiilvertising matter on the same page, although we used 
SicCiure's where the advertising was opposite reading matter. 
With a few exceptions, among them Harper's and Wortd't 
Work, we stuck to our specifications. 

Results: We received many times the largest volume of in- 
quiries we had recei<od in any one previous year and they came 
in «v»'r a loiiftiT period. Our direct sales to consumers in towns 
wbetv we had no dealer distribution showTMl four thousand 
Mr cviil. increase. (Underwear.) 



».>if tv-i,-i>«ls of mail orders recraved show that the magazines 
( (ki-tr udvortiaenients nest to reading matter i)ro(luced 
il Mi^pra at half the cost of the standard maguKineN. This 
t^tmt w»l> 90 tw *>"e case, but out of the three or four niiiga- 
«» it» Mwl running ads next to reading it held out in every 
1 ttfcmit five different standard magazines we used. 
(Household Chemical.) 
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The following extracts are from the fifty-four letters 
of advertisers expressing the opinion that space in the 
segregated advertising sections of magazines is superior 
to the space next to reading matter : 

Personally, I lean to the idea that advertising should all be 
placed in one section of the magazine, as when a man is reading 
a story, he is not interested in advertising. I myself pick up 
a magazine and look over the advertisements with as much 
interest as I take in the reading matter, but I do not like it all 
mixed in together. (Furniture.) 

From my own personal standpoint, would state in my opinion, 
advertising is more effective when placed in the proper part of 
a paper or magazine, and not next to reading matter, for people 
who are reading are not looking for advertising matter, and 
persons looking for ads are not looking for reading matter. 

(Hardware.) 

•Personally I have lost faith in advertising next to reading 
matter to quite an extent, especially where the advertisements 
appear alongside of the stories continued from forward part 
of magazine, for the reason that one is most generally too inter- 
ested in the story to stop to look or even notice the ads. 

(Automobile.) 

The following extracts are from the one hundred and 
thirty-one letters of advertisers expressing the opinion 
that space next to reading matter is more valuable than 
space in segregated advertising sections : 

My opinion is that advertising is always very much more ef- 
fective when placed next to reading matter, and that its effi- 
ciency is very much decreased by its being in the middle of an 
advertising section of many pages. (Steel.) 

Sorry to have to advise you that I have no definite evidence 
to submit in this connection although I have a very definite 
opinion to the effect that an advertisement is much more valu- 
able when next to reading matter than when buried in the back 
pages in a magazine. (Trunks.) 
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The following extracts are from the three hundred 
and one letters of advertisers who present neither facts 
nor decided opinions : 

It lias been our policy in the class of publications such as 
Country Life, lluusv Beautiful, etc., to place our copy in the 
adviTtiaing seclion, iuasptuch as it is our belief that the read- 
ers of this class of publications quite frequently gather their 
information from the advertising pages. 

Oti the other hand, in the popular women's publications, like 
the Laities' Ilomt- Journal and Woman's Ili/mc Companion, we 
preftT s]nicp along8i<le of the reading matter. Perhaps this is 
dno to the diversity of advertising matter in such popular pub- 
lications, nnil bifansc a larg<* iiunilier of readers are not inter- 
ests! in one particular line, as are the readers of such publica- 
tions as Cnunlry Lifr. This praetice of ours is based entirely 
upon our own impressions and advertising counsel, and not 
upon data. (Chinaware.) 

To your drcnlar letter dated August 2Sd, we do not know of 
any evidence that advertUing neat to reading matter is of 
greater value to ihe advertiser than the advertising space 
masse<l at the two ends of the magazine. Nor have we any 
facts to show the contrary to be true. 

It is our opinion that the matter of location does not affect 
the power of the advertisement to influence the reader. It is 
all in the ad and the medium. (Underwear.) 



The following are extracts from the twelve letters 
from agencies possessing facts indicating that space in 
the segregated advertising sections of magazines is more 
valuable than space next to reading matter : 

From our experience, particularly with keyed mail-order 
copy, we would say that advertising space massed at the two 
ends of a magazine is of greater value to the advertiser than 
advertising distributed through the reading pages. 

The publications which use the former arrangement gener- 
ally pay better for us. This may be due, however, to the intrin- 
sic value of the mediums rather than to the position of the 
advertising. 
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It seems to us that the points you mention in your letter of 
Angast 23d could best be eleared up by taking the experience 
of manufacturera who expect direct results from their adver- 
ti^iitg, such as mail-order houses. 

It has been our experience in handling a number of such ac- 
counls that the question of position is one of the most impor- 
tant factors. 

The one miigazine which has proved our biggest puller on a 
number of propositions happens to be standard size. 

In a textile account which received about one hundred thou- 
sand replies per year on an advertising expenditure of fifteen 
or twenty thousand dollars, a staniiard magazine — with adver- 
tising at the front ant! bacli of the book antl not nest to reading 
matter — brought returns direct at a lower cost than any of the 
next -to-reading- matter magazines. All the magazines were cut 
off that dill not bring replies at less than 20c. each. The goods 
were intended for women. The various women's publications 
brought returns at from IJc. to ISc each. The standard size 
women's publications brought returns at about 13c. 

Looking over records of rrturns covering several years, a 
sporting-goods account has always hail its lowest-cost returns 
from a .sjtandard-ehftpe publication. 

For several years a toilet-goods manufacturer has gotten his 
lowest returns from general magazines, from two magazines 
of standard size. The next to- reading- matter magazines have 
Dot been aide to overtake these two publications in the pro rata 
low cost of direct replies. 

A manufacturer of supplies used by business houses to handle 
the details of their business got his lowest cost of replies from 
a Stan (lard- size magazine with the advertising not running next 
nor opposite reading matter. The second and third luagazines 
■were standard-size magazines in the low cost of direct replies. 

The manufacturer of a household article classed as furniture 
also got liis lowest replies from a standard-size magazine. 



Tlie following extracts are from the twenty-seven 
letters from agencies presenting facts to prove that space 
next to reading matter is saperior to space in tbe segre- 
gated advertising sections : 
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In a number (jf our advertising campaigns where the results 
are carefuU^ tabulated I have fuund repeatedly' thiit the niaga- 
sines, when plaeed in the order of their showing in results, 
give strong evidcnei- in favor of those which place advertise- 
ments next to reading matter. TJie magazines in tUe front of 
the list are nearly all of this character, whereas those that 
bulk the advertising in the back of the book without reading 
matter almost always fall to the bottom of the list. 

On several mail order lists we have in this office, we have 
found, over a number of years' test, that most all of the publi- 
cations that do the best are those which carry advertising next 
to reading matter. 

The evidence we have to offer tlat advertising next to reading 
is of greater value than if massed in the front or back of the 
magazine, is that our mail-order advertising accounts actually 
produce a lower cost of inquiry and of sale in publications 
where position is given next to reading; this where rate for 
quantity of circulation is proportionately the same. A canvass 
of lists used for three or four years back shows that on mail- 
order accounts approximately ninety per cent, of the papers 
were those where advertising was given position alongside read- 
ing and ten per cent, where advertising was bulked in the front 
(V back of the magazine. 

The following extracts are from the nine letters from 
agencies expressing the opinion that space in the segre- 
gated advertising sections is superior to space next to 
reading matter: 

Our belief is that people have become accustomed to reading 
advertisements from force of habit, and not by accident. And 
an advertisement placed alongside of reading matter lliat might 
attract attention would either detract from the article being 
written, or might be forgotten after the story is finished, and 
the reader would not take the trouble to go back and locate 
the advertisement, 

When a reader opens a magazine and starts reacting the ad- 
vertising section, his mind is in a receptive mood for the npiwr- 
tunilies offered, and the advertisement, we l>elieve, is much more 
effective as a result of this. 
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I have youp interestiiig letter of August 23d, and regret to 
say I can throw no definite information on the point you raise, 
as I have never been able to check up the pulling quality of 
advertising next to reading matter. My opinion, and it is only 
an opinion, is that it does not matter where the advertisement 
is. Personally, I would rather have it away from reading mat- 
ter, if it is so set up, or in such a position as to attract the 
attention of the reader. 

I am further of the opinion that when the mind is engageil 
in following the thought conveyed by the type pages, the forct» 
of the advertising appeal is weakened when it is next to reading 
matter, for the mind is diverted from the idea of the letterpress 
to the foreign idea of the advertisement. 

The segregation of advertisements, as in the magasines, has 
become a tradition. People know where to find the printtnl ap- 
peal to buy. Buy, Buy; and prepare an elastic mind ready to 
absorb. Folks examine an advertising section of a magaxine 
as they would look for the title-page of a bcH)k or the Index 
thereof. 

The following extracts are from the fifty-four lotterH 
from agencies expressing the opinion that space next to 
reading matter is more valuable than space in the segre- 
gated advertising sections. 

Everything after all comes back to a matter of opinion. I 
have worked with advertisers for twenty years, and I have 
found that, liiathout exception, all advertisers have a predilec- 
tion for position next to reading and for other preferred posi- 
tions such as back cover, first page facing reading, or top of 
column next reading in newspapers. Whether this is a tradi- 
tion handed down, or whether it is a hunch based upon some 
actual scientific facts, I do not know. 

My own personal opinion is that an advertisement next to 
reading is enhanced, not so much by the interest of the reader 
in the reading matter, but by the display given to contrast be- 
tween the advertisement and the uniform gray of straight 

matter. 

It is easy enough to hazard the opinion which is almost axio- 
matic in the advertising business — that positions next to read- 
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ing matter are more valuable than other positions, and my in- 
stinctive feeling is that in the majority of cases this is true. 

In reply to your recent letter addressed to a member of our 
staif on the question, whether advertisements placed in maga- 
zines next to reading matter enjoy preferred position, that is, 
are more valuable to advertisers viewed from the point of re- 
sults; we wish on the strength of experience of years, to answer 
affirmatively. Such positions are undoubtedly preferable to. 
those of ads massed at the two ends of a magazine. 

We ourselves have not collected data on this subject, but 
from cases where we had occasion to learn of advertisers' ex- 
perience, we have found that ads with preferred position have 
always brought not only better results, but were of immediate 
action. 

Logically this stands to reason, for magazines are not bought 
primarily for the advertising they contain, but for the reading 
matter they contain. The reader's first attention goes to the 
articles, essays and stories, and then if he is not tired out, he 
begins to look to the ads. If, however, an ad is next to reading 
matter, it attracts the reader's attention at once. It actually 
forces itself upon the reader. 

The following extracts are from the ninety-nine letters 
f I'om advertisers who present neither facts nor opinions 
as evidence for either side of the controversy. 

I have no evidence that advertising next to reading matter is 
of greater value to the advertiser than advertising space massed 
at the two ends of the magazines. The tendency of standard 
magazines to alter their forms so as to place more advertise- 
ments next to reading, seems to point to the fact that it is 
easier to sell space next to reading matter than it is among 
solid advertising. 

We have no facts to present with regard to the general prob- 
lem because any conclusions we have reached in this regard 
have proven themselves to be fallacious in some way. 

A study of these seven hundred and seventy -six replies 
leaves one with certain very definite convictions: 

First : For certain classes of goods and under certain 
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conditions there is a clear difference in the value of space 
in segregated advertising sections and space next to 
reading matter. For schopls, books, railroads, resorts, 
and investments, space in segregated sections is more 
valuable than space next to reading matter. 'Space next 
to reading matter is more valuable than space in the 
segregated advertising sections for advertisements of 
silk if the advertisement is placed next to an article on 
dresses or internal household decorations ; for advertise- 
ments of seeds if placed next to an article on gardening ; 
for advertisements of almost any class of goods if placed 
next to an article dealing with the use of the goods 
advertised. 

Second: Space in some standard magazines is more 
valuable than space in certain flat magazines for almost 
any class of goods ; but space in some flat magazines is 
more valuable than space in certain standard magazines 
for almost any class of advertising. 

Third: The conflicting evidence in the data and in 
the opinions presented by the experts, and the absence 
of conviction on the part of so many of them, make it 
evident that segregated vs, next to reading matter is not 
the controlling factor in value of advertising space. The 
quantity and quality of the circulation, the responsive- 
ness developed in the readers, and other contributing 
factors, must be considered in each instance before any 
definite conclusion can be reached as to the value of 
advertising space in any particular magazine. 
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XXV 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT 

The introduction of the experimental method is a 
modern innovation in the case of all the sciences. Occa- 
sional experiments had been made in each of the sci- 
ences before experimental laboratories were established, 
but with the founding of laboratories for experimental 
purposes, physics, chemistry, geology, physiology, and 
botany became established on a new and firmer basis. 

Occasional and haphazard experiments had been made 
in psychology ever since the days of Aristotle, but no 
systematic attempt had been made to apply experi- 
mental methods to psychology till 1880. At this date 
Professor Wundt, of Leipzig, established the first psy- 
chological laboratory. Since that date similar labora- 
tories have been established in all the leading universi- 
ties of the world. 

To avoid error as to the conception of the function of 
a psychological laboratory, it should be held firmly in 
mind that psychological laboratories have nothing to do 
with telepathy, spiritism, clairvoyance, animal magnet- 
ism, mesmerism, fortune-telling, crystal-gazing, palm- 
istry, astrology, witchcraft, or with any other of the 
relics of the cults of medieval superstition. It is true 
that the question of occult thought transference in its 
various forms has been put to the test in a few of Hy^ 



laboratories, but as none of these superstitions ha\Gk 
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able tx) stand the test they have been discarded as worth- 
less hypotheses. Quite extensive and elaborate tests have 
been made with telepathy, but as the results secured 
were so meager, it is safe to say that there is not a direc- 
tor of any psychological laboratory in Germany or 
America ( most of the laboratories are in these two coun- 
tries) who has any faith in it. 

In frequent association with the cults mentioned above 
are certain other phenomena which have proven them- 
selves to be worthy of consideration and which do occupy 
a place in a laboratory. Among such phenomena are 
hypnotism and what might be classed as prodigies or 
"freaks." To-day no one doubts the existence of hypno- 
tism, but it is understood as something so different from 
what it was formerly supposed to be that it is robbed, 
of its mysterious and uncanny connections. A mathe- 
matical prodigy is not regarded as an individual who 
holds relationship with an evil spirit, but as a person 
abnormally developed in a particular direction. Hypno- 
tism and prodigies play such a subordinate part in the 
workings of a laboratory that it would not be worth 
while to mention them at all if it were not for the fact 
that they are so frequently associated with the theories 
which were mentioned above and which can show no 
good reason for their existence. 

Psychological experiments are most frequently carried 
on in laboratories especially constructed for this pur- 
pose. The laboratory for some experiments may be 
merely a convenient place for meeting and a place free 
from undesirable disturbances, or it may be rooms fitted 
up with the most elaborate sort of instruments needed. 
In experiments in which the element of time enters, in- 
struments are employed which record one one-thou- 
sandth of a second with the greatest accuracy. 
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The nature of the experiment determines the kind 
of apparatus needed, the numhei- of pei-Hons wbo should 
take part, the method to l>e pursued, and the place to be 
chosen. Great ingenuity has heen shown in construct- 
ing apparatus, devising methuds, and controlling the 
conditions of experiments. The .experiment may be 
simple and call for almost no equipment, or it may be 
intricate and call for years of investigation and an enor- 
mous expenditure of money to create the necessary con- 
ditions for its Riiccessful investigation. 

In general a psychological experiment is a psychologi- 
cal observation made under "standard conditions." 
Standard conditions are those which may Ik* repeated 
and that are of such a nature that the various conditions 
are under the control of the experimenter. This makes 
it possible for one investigator to perform an experiment 
and to have his work verified by others or to show 
wlierein the first experimenter has erred. Standard 
eouditiona are ordinarily of such a nature that they may 
be varied, that non-essential and confusing conditions 
may be eliminate<I, the various causes' investigated one 
by one, and the real causes given and the object of the 
experiment explained. 

The nature of a psychological experiment (the kinds 
of problems that may he attacked, the method of investi- 
gation, the kind of results secured, and the treatment 
of the result) can he understood better by giving a con- 
crete example than by any complete description. The 
following example is given because it is one that is of 
special significance to the readers of these pages and 
because it is so simple that it can he fully described in 
few words. 

The general passenger agent of one of the leading rail- 
road systems was constructing a new time-table for the 
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entire system. A dispute arose as to which of two faces 
of the same kinds of type could be the more easily read. 
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The body of the type was the same in both cases, but 

the face of the one was heavier than that of the other. 

The light-face type did not crowd the figures so closely 
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together and there was more white space around each 
tigure and letter. It was argued by the advocates of this 
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style of tj-pe tliat the white space made the type stand 
out plainer and that it could be read more easily. The 
advocates of the heavy-face type argued that that style 
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of type loobeil larger, that it used more ink, and that the 
figures could therefore be more easily read. It was im- 
possible to decide which was the more legible without 
putting them to an authoritative teat. For this purpose 
speciuieus of both styles were sent to the psychological 
laboratory of the Xorthwestern University, with the 
request that each style be tested as to its relative 
legibility. 

The method adopted was to have pages taken from the 
time-table set up in both styles of type, A number of 
persons were then requested fo read the pages as fast as 
possible. The manner of i-eading was the same as that 
ordinarily employed by the traveling public with the ex- 
ception that the reading was dune aloud and that the 
entire page was read instead of a part of it. I con- 
ducted all experiments, was provided with duplicate 
sheets, recorded all errors, and took the exact time of 
reading with a stop watch, 

Two full pages were taken from the time-table and 
each page was set up in both styles of type, thus making 
four sheets, of which two were set up with small-face 
type and two with large, Each sheet was marked with a 
letter, and tlie four sheets are indicated as Exhibit O, 
Exhibit D, Exhibit E, and Exhibit F, respectively. 

Exhibits C and F have small-face type, as shown in 
Table I. Exhibits D and E have large-face type, as 
shown in Table II, The first four subjects are indicated 
by initial letters of their names, viz., R. C, N. Z., J. S., 
and D. W. The order in which the pages were read, the 
time required, and the number of errors made are indi- 
cated by the following table : 
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Total time for four persons to read small face type .... 
Total time for four persons to read large face \y\< .... 
Excess of time required for four persons to rend »mall face type 
Per cent, of time lost by four persons in readinc small face type 
Total errors made by four persons readini^ small face type 
Total errors made by four persons reading lar^e face tvpe 
Excess of errors made by (our persons in reading small face type 
Per cent, of excess cf errors in reading small face type . . . . 
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The four persons who took part in the experiment as 
described above hardly knew what was expected of them 
and had had no experience in such work. ( Special men- 
tion will be made of R. C. below. ) 

Two additional persons were tested and each read over 
the list of stations and tried reading parts of the pages 
before beginning the experiment. After this prelimi- 
nary drill they read the sheets as described above, but 
read only the first half of each sheet. 

The order in which the sheets were read, the time 
required, and the number of errors made are indicated 
in the following table. The persons are indicated by 
C. W. and E. S. respectively : 
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Of the first four subjects R. C. is an employee in the 
general passenger departmcut of the railroad for which 
the folder was being investigated. He was familiar with 
the nanu's of tlie Btations and was accustomed to reading 
this particular time-table. Tlie lirst page wliicli Le read 
was one with the small type. Tlie other subject who 
began with the small type was my brother (J. S.). He 
knew what the experiment was and was determined to 
read the page in less time than any of the others. He 
made very many ndstakes. but read the first half of the 
first sheet (F) in sis minuter and fifty-two seconds. 
None of the other four subjects even approximated such 
a speed or made so many mistakes — thirty-three. He 
fouBd that be could not maintain such a speed through- 
out the experiment. The two of the four auVijects who 
Ivegan with the large-face type, namely, N. Z. and D, W., 
were entirely uufarailiar with the time-table and lost 
time in getting well under way. Under these circum- 
stances it seems fair to regard the (irsl; i)age, which each 
of the first four read, as merely practice slieets and to 
eliminate them in the final results. 

Eliminating the first sheet which eaeh of the four first 
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HnbjectH read, and uniting the results for all the six 
subjects, we get the following : 

ToUllimeloriiii peiiontlo temd la™ face ly|» ilfl' 4»" 

Eicniof UDEnquitcdiaMklunillricetype 17' ■»" 

hruBi, af umcloiiby uting imalHiurelype ijl 

Tsulirniiilotiu pcnaosmdiniciniilliacclypa ij> 



These figures make it clear that the large-face type is 
easier to read and is not so sultjeot to error as the small- 
face type. 

It should be added that two of the aix persons com- 
plained that the small type was hard on their eyes, and 
three thought that the small-face type was much harder 
to read than the large-face type. 

The test with R. C. was made in tlie office of llie presi- 
dent of the railroad concerned, and twice during the 
experiments R. C. was interrupted by persons calling at 
the door. The duplicate copy used with him was not 
accurate, and bo the number of errors which he made in 
reading was not secured with certainty. With the other 
five persons tested no such interruptions occurred, and 
the number of errors made could be accurately recorded. 
These five were tested in (juiet rooms, free from ail dis- 
tractions. 

E. S. was able to read so rapidly that it was very diffi- 
cult to record his errors. Possibly he made more errors 
than the figures show. 

The figures given above are the reaidts secured during 
the last ten days. Some weeks before sheets had been 
secured, printed in both styles of type — a page of one 
time-table set up in one style of type nud a different page 
set up in the other style. The total number of trains 
in the two pages were almost identical, and the names 
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of the stations were apparently equally difflcnlt to pro- 
nounce. So far as I oouli] judge, the results secured 
with these pages were trustworthy, but to remove any 
possibility of doubt 1 had the pages prepared as described 
in the experiment above. The results secured in the two 
cases are in general the same. Tlie experiment as de- 
scribed is therefore a verification of the first experiment. 
We thus Iiave the results secured from twelve subjects in- 
stead of from six. The total result secured from the 
firat six persons showed that the heavy type could be 
read Itli per cent, faster than the ligliter-face type. 
The increase secured with the last six subjects was 13i 
per cent. These I'esults are more uniform than might 
have lieeu e.xi>ected. Two of the twelve subjects read the 
small-face type faster than the large-face. As great a 
number of abnormal results as two ont of twelve may 
ordinarily be expected.- To overcome such errors a large 
number of persons should take part in the experiment 
and then in the general average single exceptions are 
less disturbing. 

The marked contrast in the results secured from the 
two kinds of faces of the same size type is found in the 
number of errors which tlie readers made, the difference 
being forty-five per cent, or more. The errors were ordi- 
narily iu misreading the time. Frequently the time was 
connected with the wrong station. One person, for 
example, read that the train leaves Cream Ridge at 7.52, 
when in fact the train leaves there at 7.2-5 and leaves 
Cliillicothe at 7.52. An error of that kind would cause 
the would-be passenger to miss his train. Mistaken 
pronunciation and similar minor mistakes were not 
recorded as errors. 

When it is taken into consideration that time-tables 
are used as sources of information as to the times of 
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trains, and when it is discovered that the lighter-face 
type incpeases the chance of errors forty-five per cent, 
and increases the time necessary to read any part of the 
time-table thirteen per cent., it then becomes evident 
that such minor differences as that of the two faces here 
given are details which should be carefully considered. 
Those who construct time-tables try to get them up in 
such form that it mil be easy and pleasant for the public 
to read them. The smaller-face type is harder to read, 
as is shown by the two facte of increase of time and 
increase of nnraher of errors in reading it. The smaller- 
face type is also less pleasant reading than the heavier- 
face, as is shown hy the fact that several of the persons 
complained that the small-face type was hard on Iheir 
eyes. Time-tables are often read at night and by poor 
light. This fact makes it essential that the type shoidd 
be of such a nature that it does not unnecessarily strain 
the eyes. 

The results of this experiment are not of more impor- 
tance to the advertising manager of a railroad than they 
are to other advertisers who are limited to the use of 
type for the exploiting of what they have to offer to the 
public. The easier and more pleasant the type is to 
re4td, the greater are the chances that it will be read 
Hud have the desired effect 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FOOD 
ADVERTISING 



The taste of foods is partially a matter of sentiment 
and imagination. This is largely true of all foods, but 
is particularly applicable to foods as served by our 
modern chefd. Our rural ancestors were engaged long 
hours of the day in strenuous toil in the open air. For 
them eating was merely to relieve the pangs of hunger. 
Pork and beans would cause their mouths to "water," 
and woitld be a more tempting morsel to them than are 
the best-prepared dishes of our gastronomic artists to 
us. Times have changed. We have turned from a rural 
population living out of doors into an urban popula- 
tion of sedentary habits. This cliange is manifesting 
itself yearly in the alterations which are being wrought 
in our food consumption. The cruder, grosser, and 
unesthetie foods are finding fewer consumers, while 
those foods are finding a readier market which are more 
delicate in texture and more elegant and esthetic in 
appearance. The garniture of a food is becoming a more 
and more important factor in its consumption. The 
reproduced advertisement of Suukist (Xo. 1) presents a 
good illustration of this principle. 

The appetite of our modern urban population is 
much more a matter of sentiment and imagination than 
was that of our rural ancestors. We all think that we 
prefer turkey to pork because the taste of the turkey is 
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better ttiau that of the pork. We should question the 
esthetic judgmeut of a man who would be so bold as 
to say that the taste of chicken is as good us that of 
quail. Even if I have such a cold in my head that I 
can smell nothing, 1 should gi-eatlj prefer maple sirup 
to sorghum molasses. It seems absurd that titere should 
be any possibility of hesitation in choosing between these 
articles. The facts are that in each of these alternatives 
as to choice we are unable to distinguish the difference 
between the two by taste at all. 

Tlie "tasting game" has proved itaelf to be extremely 
interesting to both old and young. In this game por- 
tions of food are given to blindfolded subjects who are 
then asked to identify the food by eating it. In arrang- 
ing for this game, the foods should be carefully prepared. 
The meats should be chopped fine and no seasoning or 
characteristic dressing of any sort should be used. If 
these conditions are observed, and if in no extraneous 
manner the name of the food is suggested, the blind- 
folded subjects will make the most astounding mistakes 
in Irying to name the most ordinary articles of diet. 
The following are some of the mistakes which will 
actually occur: Strawberry sirup may be called peach 
sirup or sugar sirup. Beef broth may be called chicken 
broth. Ttie liquid in which cabbage has been boiled 
may be said to be the liquid from tnrnips. Malt ex- 
tract may be called yeast or ale. Veal broth may be 
called the broth of mutton, beef, or chicken. Raw pota- 
toes chopped fine may be thought to lie chopped acorns. 
White bread may be called whole-wheat bi-ead. Boston 
brown bread may be called corn-meal cake. Beef, veal, 
pork, turkey, chicken, quail, and other meats will be 
confused in a most astounding manner. 

This "tasting game" would be impossible if we really 
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discrimiiuited between our articles of diet b^ the sease 
of taste. 

We are at once led to inquire for the reasons why we 
choose one article of food and reject another if their 
tastes are so similar that we cannot tell them apart wlien 
our eyes are closed or hlindfolded. Why do we prefer 
turkey to pork? Of course there are certain cuts of 
pork which do not resemble certain parts of turkey, but 
the question has to do only with those parts of turkey 
and pork which cannot he easily discriminated with 
closed eyes. The correct answer to the question is that 
we prefer turkey to pork because turkey is rarer than 
pork and because there is a certain atmosphere or halo 
thrown about turkey which is not possessed by pork. 
We are inclined to think of pork as "unclean," gross, 
and uuesthetic. Turkey has enveloped itself in visions 
of feasts and banquets. It is associated with Thanks- 
giving and all the pleasant scenes connected therewith. 
We have seen pictures in which turkey was so garnisherl 
that it looked beautiful. Grossness and sensiiousness 
naturally attach themselves to the unesthetic process of 
eating and to the unesthetic articles of food, but turkey 
associates itself with our most pleasing thoughts and 
does not stand out in all its nudity as dead fowl. 

Again it may be asked, W'hy do we prefer quail to 
chicken? This can be answered in terms similar to 
those in which we explained the preference for turkey 
as compared with pork. Quail is rarer than chicken. 
Purthei-raore, the quail is associated in our minds with 
the pleasures of the chase, the open fields, pure air, the 
copse of woods, vigorous esercise, days spent in agree- 
able companionship and exliilarating sport. Our an- 
cestors lived by the chase, and we seem to have inherited 
a fondness and even love for everything connected there- 
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with. It might also be added that quail is served in a 
moi'o elegant form than chicken. The garnish is a 
large part of a quail, but chicken is likely to be serred 
in its nudity. There is a delicacy and yet a plumpness 
about the quail which is not to be found in a chicken. 
It will be noticed that all these points of superiority 
of quail over chicken are independent of taste; yet they 
all hare a part in determining our tinal judgment as to 
the taste of the meat. 

The American people have been long years in creating 
this sentiment in favor of the turkey and the quail, 
but it is well established, and it will cause turkey and 
quail to be desired even when other meats equally good 
in taste are rejected. 

The man who has foodstuffs to sell woidd he fortunate 
if he could get his commodity in a class with turkey 
and quail. Such a result would insure him constant sales 
at a profitable price. Just as we are willing to pay 
more for turkey and quail than we are for pork and 
chicken, so we would be willing to pay more for any 
article of food which could be presented to us in such 
an appetizing atmosphere as they are. 

The questions which naturally arise in the mind of 
the advertiser are. Can I create such a sentiment in 
favor of my commodity that it will be seen enshrined 
in sentiment? Has a glamour ever been created for 
an article of merchandise by advertising? This last 
question must certainly he answered in the afBrmative. 
If the advertisements of Ivory Soap (Xo. 2) have ac- 
complished anything, it is this very thing. All of these 
advertisements have been of one class for a quarter 
of a century. They all bring out the one point of spot- 
less elegance. These advertisements have created an 
atmosphere, and when I think of Ivory Soap, a halo 
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of spotieas elegance envelops it, and I do not ttiink 
of it merely as a prosaic chunk of fat and alkali. I 
have had thia idea of spotless elegance" so thoroughly 
associated with Ivory Soap by means of these many ad- 
vertisements that I actually enjoy using Ivory Soap more 
than I should if the soap had not thus been advertised. 
The advertising of this soap noi only induces me to buy 




it, but it influences me in my judgment of the soap after 
I have bought it. 

Another advertising campaign which is to be likened 
to that of Ivory Soap is that of the Chickering Piano 
(No. 3). These advertisements, like those of Ivory 
Soap, often seem to say so little and at times it really 
seems that they squander their space by tilling almost 
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the entire page with the illustration and by saying so 
little directly about their merchandise. They are alike 
in that the goods advertised are not thrust out into 
the foreground of the illustration, The Chickering 
Piano may. iiiiK-cd. be the central pari of the cut, but 




No, a. — TbiH iidT«rlli»>m>^nl iiltvDiplii 
BoHntc with Ibe Cblckeril 
almaH|>hrn> nf lUitiptuoua vlvgunc 



other articles of furniture, etc., are emphasized in a 
manner which seems lo detract from the jtiano. Many 
advertisements of the Chiekering Piano are evidently 
devised (o represent the piano as an article of fnrniture 
in a home which is most sHmptuonsly and tastefully 
furniBhed. W(? are left lo draw the conclusion for our- 
selves that if persons with such elejiant homes choose 
the Chiekering it must lie good enough for us. The 
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piano IB net most artfully in tixis atmosphere of cultured 
reflnement and elegance. Most pianos are advertised 
merely as pianos, and I can think of them as such, 
but I find that ray thought of the rhickering is biased 
by this air of elegance which hovers over it. 

It seems to me that the sentiment created in favor 




of Ivory Soap and Chickering Pianos is quite comparable 
to that which exists in favor of turkey and quail. So 
far as I am coni-ei-ned, no advertiser of foodstuffs has 
quite equaled Ivory Soap and the Chickering Piano in 
creating a favorable sentiment or atmosphere in favor 
of Ids ooramodity. The firm which has come the oearest 
to it ia the National Biscuit Company. Their adver- 
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tisementa of Nabisco (No. 4) are most excellent ia 
that they t-reate an atmosphere which is exactly suited 
to the article advertised. Delicacy and purity, even 
bordering: on the romantic and sentimental, are the 
qualities which we all feel as we look at the advertise- 
ments or read them. These advertisements liave bej>u so 
successful with me that when I eat a Nabisco I seem 




Uneeda 
Biscuit 



pheiv o[ pntrlollam. 

I get a sentimental or romantic taste out of it. If 
while iu the dark I were given a uew Havor of Nabisco, 
and if I did not know what it was, it would not taste 
so good as it would under normal conditions. I eujoy 
Nabisco wafere more because of these advertisements 
than I should if 1 had not seen them. Sentiment is 
not easily or quickly engendered, but if this style of 
advertising is continued I anticipate that Nabisco sugar 
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wafeni vil] tante better anil better vith each Baececdmg 
appearaoL'e of a good advertisement. 

A HOdan^rat-ker is one of the most prosaic things 
imaginable, and nothing kills the flavor of an article 
of diet more than this feeling of the commonplace and 




the luck of pOL-lical ijr I'Stlieiic sentiment. The National 
Uixcuit i'i>nipiiuy is uiidertaldug a big task when it 
alU:ni})lH to weave poetical assoclatiouij about Uueeda 
Hiisciill iNo. 5j. Tlic utlempts thus far have been but 
half-hearted and iiifi-equent. The reproduced illustra- 
tion ibown herewith (No. 5) is a very good attempt 
to i^ve Ihe I'needa Biscuit a connection with man's 
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higher nature. If the firm is able to create a senti- 
mtntal setting, or to associate the aoda-eracker with 
suiiiethiii); patriotic, or with something of that sort, it 
will add immensely to the "taste" of the commodity. 

There are a few advertisers of food jirodiicts who are 
trying to create an appetizing lialo and to spread it 
ovei- their goods, bnt in general, food advertisements 
are woefully weak at this point. If my appreciation of 
a soap or a piano can be increased by advertising, then 
niost assuredly there is a great field for prodtahle en- 
deavor for the advertiser of foodstuffs. Nothing is in- 
fluenced hy sentiment and imagination more than the 
sense of taste. Whether I like an article of food or 
not often depends upon wliat I think of tlie food before 
I taste it. Here is the advertiser's opportunity. He is 
able to inflnence me to buy the goods, and then his ad- 
vertisements may make me like the taale of the goods 
after I have bought Ihem. Whether his goods will be 
classed with "pork" or with "turkey" depeniis not only 
on the real ta.sle of the foodstuff, bnt also upon the 
etHcaoy of the advertisements in creating the favorable 
atmosphere. 

When we are pleased we are open to suggestions and 
are easily induced to act. Wlien we are displeased, we 
become insensible to appeals, and are overcautious in 
our actions. One of the functions of the advertiser is 
to please the prospective customers and in every way 
possible to knit agreeable suggestions about the prod- 
uct offered for sale. 

Most persons choose their foods wholly upon the stand- 
ard of taste. They choose that which tastes good whUe 
they are eating it, and refuse that which is displeasing 
to the palate. The savory morsel is eaten without 
thought as to its chemical constituents. 
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Perhaps in no form of advertising is it bo neceeaary 
to please the prospective customer as in food advertis- 
ing. Pleasure stimulates the api»etite,- and pleasure is 
the standard of rhoioe. The advertiser of food prod- 
ucts should therefore present onl^' the most pleasing 
Buggeations, and he should depict liis food product in 
the most appetizing manner possible. 

It is true that certain foods are bought because of 
their medicinal properties, but such foods should be 
regarded as niedieine rather than as food. The trend 
of our diet is not dependent upon any one thing. A 
careful study of the changed food fashions will discover 
many agencies at work, but among others will certainly 
be found the appearance of tlie fomlstulf. The package, 
can, bag, basket, bottle, or whatever is used to encase the 
goods as sold and delivered, must be regarded as an 
integral part of the foodstuff, and as an effi<'ient factor 
in determining whether the goods will be consumed 
in increasing or decreasing quantities. How much more 
appetizing are crackers packed in a box than the same 
crackers sold in bulk! Who will say how nwich is due 
to the form of the box in the enormous increase of 
crackers in America during the last few years! Would 
the American public ever have taken kindly to the 
cereal breakfast food if we had been compelled to buy 
it in the bulk? 

The housewife purchases the provisions for the table. 
In her mind the package is intimately associated with 
the contents, She knows that a meal does not taste 
good unless the linen is spotless and the service more 
or less formal and ceremonious. The package in which 
the goods are delivered is as sni-ely associated witli the 
food as is the linen of the fable and all the other articleR 
of service. The modern housewife is insisting on a beau- 
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tiful dining-room, the Lest of liueu and artiBticallf dec- 
orated china. The glassware must be cut-glass and the 
silver of the most improved pattern. The table must 
be decorated and the individual dishes garnished. The 
liousewife who is insisting on all these details is the 
one the merchant should have in ndnd when he is plan- 
ning for the sale of his goods. She wants those articles 
of food which come in neat packages and which can be 
served in neat and elegant form. In lier mind the ap- 
pearance is an essential part of the taste, and she does 
not believe that a food can be appetizing unless it looks 
as if it were. 

This same modern housewife predetermines her clioice 
of foods by what she knows of (hem in advance. Her 
ideas may be molded by advertising, for this process is 
at work daily in all our homes. Like the housewives, 
we all form an idea of a food by the advertisements of 
it which we have seen, even if we have not read them. 
If the advertisement looks pleasing and if tlie food is 
there presented in an appetizing manner, we believe 
that the food itself will be all right and we are preju- 
diced in favor'of it. 

One thing that spoils the looks of food products ia 
having them piled up in a confused mass. A table which 
contains many articles of food at once is not inviting 
to the epicure. We~like to have our meals served in 
conrses, and prefer many light courses rather than a 
few heavy ones. Tlie same principle holds witli adver- 
tisements. Many advertisements which would other- 
wise be strong are weakened by overcrowding of good 
things. 

The reduced advertisement of Wheatlet {No. 6) as 
reproduced herewith is not appetizing, for the appear- 
ance of the whole thing is ruined by the multitude of 
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fmits wliich are thrown promiscuously into the illus- 
tration. I think I might like Wheatlet if it wei-e served 
with any one of these fruits, but if it should be pre- 
sented in such a confusion aa this it would not be eaten 
at all, 

The method which the housekeepers of the land em- 







ploy in purchasing foo<Is must lie a factor in determin- 
ing the appropriate form of advertising. In some 
instances householdei-s make written lists of the goods 
desired; the order is placed withont looking at the 
goods at all. In other instances the onk-r is sent by 
telephone or by a messenger. In perhaps the most cases 
the purchaser enters the grocery store iu person. She 
lias her list of purchases but imperfectly made out. 
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As she tuters the store she is coufrontctl by rows and 
tiei-s of bottlee, cana, aud boxes. Out of this bewilder- 
ing multitude of packages she is pleased to see certain 
ones which are known to her. These familiar packages 
catch her attention more than the scores of unknown 
ones. The known ones are the packages which she is 
most likely to purchase, aa tbey catch her attention just 
at the time she is trying to recall the things of which 
she may be in need. 

Of the two advertisements ("WTieatlet and Egg-o-8ee), 
the last-mentioned emphasizes the appearance of the 
package, while the advertisement of Wheatlet omits the 
presentation of the package. At the moment of making 
the purchases for the week these two commodities might 
be on the shelf before the purchaser. The reproduced 
advertisement of Kgg-o-Kee is such that it has made her 
familiar with (he package as it appears on the shelves 
and it would thuH be called to lier attention at the crit- 
ical moment. The advertisement of Wheatlet is not 
such as would hare assisted in familiarizing her with 
the appearance of the package, and tlius it does not 
assist in attracting her eye to the goods advertised at 
the moment of decision. While in the grocery store 
the purchaser does not taste the various articles, but 
tier upon tier of different goods are presented to her 
sense of sight. It is by sight that she i-ecognizes the 
various packages, and an advertising campaign that 
familiarizes the housekeepers of the nation with the dis- 
tinguishing api>earance of any partfenlar package has 
done much to increase its sale. 

While the public is being made familiar with the food 
or the food container, a pleasing appeal should also be 
made to the esthetic nature of the possible customers. 

The human race is carnivorous, but it does not like 
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to be reminded of the fact. It is disgnsting to tliink 
of eating the flesh of dead cows, hogs, and sheep. We 
refuse to use the tenns "cow-flesh," "hog-flesh," and 
"sheep- tiesh." Our abhori-eiice of such ideas is regis- 
tered in our language, and so we use the terms "beef," 
"pork," and "mutton." It is not pleasing to think of 
eating the flesh of the smaller animals and of fowls, still 
it is not so abhorrent as the thought of eating (he flesh 
of the larger ami domestic animals. Accordingly we 
still use the same word to denote the live animal and the 
flesh in such instances as "rabbit," "squirrel," "chicken," 
"goose," etc. 

It is quite conceivable that the sight of a dead car- 
cass woidd whet the appetite of a hyena. The sight 
of a fat pig might cause the month of a wolf to "water." 
The sight of an animal, whether dead or alive, is not 
very appetizing to the cirilized man or woman. We 
know that beef is nothing but the flesh of dead cattle, 
but we refuse to entertain the idea at mealtime. In- 
deed, we have become so cultured that we like to have 
our meats garnished till they cease to have the appear- 
ance of flesh at all. There are whole nations which 
refuse to eat meat, and vegetarianism in our own coun- 
try is but an indication of the revolt of the human mind 
against our carnivorous habits. 

As a nation our wealth is increasing rapidly and 
consequently we are better able to purchase meats now 
than fifty years ago, yet the government statistics show 
a great decrease per capita in the consumption of meats. 
We have changed from a rural to an urban population 
and hence require less meat foods, and what we do 
eat must always he presented in a pleasing manner and 
in a way which jai-s as little as possible against onr 
refined and cultivated natures. 
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In advertising meats, the fact should never be empha- 
Bized that the meat-is the ilesh of au animal. That point 
should be taken for granted and passed over as lightly 
as possible. Certain advertisers have not taken this 
matter into consideration and press to the front the fact 
that their meats are the flesh of animals. Thus tiie 
reproduced advertisement of Liebig (No. 8) is given 
np to the emphasizing of the point that tliis extract is 




No. 8. — Tbla adTcr- 
UBemeDt mnkea do 
one hungry for pi- 



secared from the carcasses of beautiful steers. This 
advertisement makes no one liungry for Liebig Com- 
pany's extract of beef. The advertisement is intended 
to make the public familiar with the Liebig trademark, 
and the criticism is therefore directed against the choice 
of such a trademark rather than against this special 
advertisement, which is but a presentation of the trade- 
mark. The reproduced advertisement of Armour & Co. 
(No. 9) does not present an animal in its entirety, but 
it represents too mnch of it. The carcasses as shown 
in the advertisement are too large to tempt our appe- 
tites and the general effect is rather disgusting. If 
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smaller pieces of meat liaJ been aliown, tlie result would 
have been entirely different. 

The reproduced adyertisement of Armour's potted 
ham and ox tongue (No. 10) is perhaps one of the most 




pleading adrertisementB of meats that has appeared in 
our magazines. No one can look at the advertisement 
without being impressed with the desirability of these 
products. The meat is presented in small pieces and 
IB garnished till it is hardly recognizable. Such an 
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advertiBement creates a demand for the goodB and preju- 
dices the customers in their favor, and the ham and 
ox tongue will taste better to the customer after he has 
seen this advertisement. This would lie a better adver- 




tisement for Armour & Cu. if Lhe irau were shown in 
which this meat had been purchased. Tlie border might 
include a cut of the container and the total effect be 
rendered none the less artistic. 
We not only object to thinking of onrselves as car- 
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nivorous but we object to having animals connected m.l 
any way with our foods. The i-eproduced advertisement J 
of White Star Coffee (No. 11) is in every way disgust-l 
ing, P'rogs ai-e inherently uncanny to moat persons, au4l 
to see them liei-e as the repiesentatives of a particulars 





brand of coft'ee serves but to instil a dislike and even 
abhorrence for the product. This advertisement never 
made any one eager for a cup of coffee. It does not 
create a demand for coffee and in the cases where the 
demand ali'eady exists it tloes not convince the casual 
observer that White Star Coffee is particularly desir- 
able. It is one of the most sillv and destructive adver- 
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tisemeuts appearing iu our current magazines. The 
otlier reproduced advertisement of the same brand of 
coffee (No, 12) is iu no way objectionable and is a 
great improvement in point of display over the first one. 
Ordinarily we feed the animals what we do not care 
to eat ourselves, and the assumption is that that which 




is good enongh for the beasts is not fit for men and 
women. In the reproduced advertisement of Kom Krisp 
(No. 13) the food is represented as being fed to the 
fowls. The assumption would be that it is a food es- 
pecially adapted to their taste, and I should not want to 
cat it myself. Even the young goose seems to be dis- 
gorging the food for some unexplained reason! Here 
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we have evidence of an amateur advertiser wlio was en- 
amoured with his play ou the words, "it fills the bill," 
and who was willing to pay for the exploitation of his 
joke under the pretense of an advertisement. 

It may be possible that under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances it would he advisable to introduce an ani- 
mal in an advertisement of a food product, but it should 
be done only with great caution aud with full realiza- 
tion of the dangers incurred because of the inevitable 
association between the animal and the food advertised. 

The advertiser must seek to associate liis food only 
with purity aud elegance. In a sense the advertisement 
is the representative of the food, aud if the advertise- 
ment is associated with disgusting or displeasing objects 
the food is the loser thereby. The advertising pages 
of many of our cheaper periodicals are nothing better 
than chambers of horrors. The afflictions of mankind 
are here depicted in an exaggerated form. The paper 
is poor, the ink is the cheapest, and the make-up is with- 
out taste. They are altogether a gruesome sight. Pood 
advertisements in such papers are practically worth- 
less. Even in these papers a few food advertisements 
are found, hut, unfortunately, there are only a few. In 
these cheaper forms of publications the majority of ad- 
vertisements are likely to be of patent medicines or of 
forms of investments. The medicines are advertised by 
depicting the unwholesome aspects of life, and the in- 
vestments are usually of a questionable sort. These 
advertisements of patent medicines and investment 
schemes make the readers suspicious and hence they 
are in a condition of mind which leads them to suspect 
the foods advertised as being adulterated and impure. 

Even good daily papers are open to this criticism. 
No. 14 is a reproduction of a section of one of the liest 
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Americau dailies. The food advertisements are here 
associated with "skin diseases," "asthma," "consump- 
tion," "blood poison," "whirling spray douche," "pim- 
ples," "eruptions," "backaches,*' and otlier ills and un- 




appetizing suggestions. What value is the advertise- 
ment of Malt Marrow and of Armour's Star Ilam in 
such an envirounieni ? Until the daily papers have 
more to offer than such position as is indicated by No. 
14 they certainly are not prefeiTed media for food 
advertisers. 
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XXVII 
THE LAWS OF PROGRESSIVE THINKING 

In acquiiiug simple acts of skill we all use in the main 
the "try, try again" method. This m ti^chiiically known 
as the "trial and error'' method. We simply keep try- 
ing till we happen to hit it right, and then we imitate 
oui" successes till finally the skill is acquired. The first 
correct response may have been reflex, instinctive, or 
merely accidental. When, however, we attempt to de- 
velop acts of skill or ideas in advance of our fellows this 
simple method of trial and erntr docs not suffice. It is 
of course true that most of the actions of all of us and 
all the acts of many of us are not progressive in the 
sense here intended. By progressive thinking we mean 
the conception of new ideas, the invention of new meth- 
ods of doing work, the couatruction of & new policy or 
a new instrument, or something of a kindred nature. 
For such thinking the essential mental process involves 
nothing totally dift'erent from ordinary thinking, but 
it involves the ordinary processes in a more complete 
and efficient form. Tlie processes referred to are the 
following four : observation, classification*, inference and 
application. The laws of progressive thinking are de- 
rived from these processes and are nothing more than 
a demand for the complete carrying out of these four 
processes. The thinking of the advertiser does not differ 
from that of others; and in what follows the discus- 
sion will be confined to the advertiser and his problems, 
inasmuch as such a concrete problem seems more definite 
than a general discussion. 

Observation is logically the first step. All advertis- 
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era have eyes, bat they do not all use them equally well. 
Observation should begin at home. The advertiser 
should analyze his own response to advertisementa, but 
unfortunately he is likely to become so prejudiced or 
hardened to advertisements that his own judgment must 
be taken with great caution. How does this advertise- 
ment or this part of the advertisement affect me? How 
does it affect my wife, my inotlier, my sister? How 
does it affect the peraons who ride on the train with 
me or who pass by the billboards with me? This is the 
territory which is so near at home that we disregard 
it. Such observations must, of course, be supplemented 
by tests carried on by means of keying the advertise- 
ment, by couBuUing the sales department, etc. 

None of us are ideal observers. We can't tell just 
how certain advertisements affect ns or what element of 
the advertisement is the most effective. We do not 
observe accurately how advertisements affect those about 
us. We see only those things which we liave learned to 
see or which have been pointed out to us. We are not 
skillful in discovering new methods of securing new 
data and so our observations are neither so accurate 
nor so extensive as they should be. 

The advertiser has an extensive field of observation 
and but little direction as to the beat method. He must 
observe his goods in order to know the possible qualities 
which may be presented with greatest force. He must 
observe the public to which he is to make his appeal. 
He must be a practical psychologist. He must also he 
an advertising expert according to the narrow and falla- 
cious use of that term. In the past the advertiser has 
not been required to know his commodity or his public, 
but he has felt satisfied if he was an expert in the con- 
struction of advertisements, the choice of mediums, the 
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keying of advertisements, and similar strictly technical 
accomplishments, ~^ The obsei-vations are not complete 
unless they include these three fields, i.e., the goods, the 
public, and the advertisements. 

The second step in the method, logically speaking, is 
that of classification. The observations must be classi- 
fied. The scattered data must be brought together be- 
fore they can be utilized. Great skill is necessary to 
make the right classifications. In any large office care 
must be used in filing away material to see that the 
general heads are not only correct but that they are 
the most usable ones. Likewise in filing away our ob- 
servations, in getting them into shape so that we can 
use them, the greatest care is necessary in choosing 
the right heads and in getting all tlie data under their 
appropriate general heads. All the data must be 
analyzed and classified and reclassified, for new ob- 
seiTations require new classifications, so that the classi- 
fication is never complete and tlie generalizations based 
on the classifications are continually increasing. For 
instance, every advertiser has a certain amount of data 
concerning the effectiveness of advertisements without 
illustrations in publications in which the text matter is 
largely illustrated. But how many advertisers have 
grouped this data and formed any general statement 
concerning it? 

The process of classification involves that of analysis, 
and the difficulty of forming new analyses is much 
greater than would be supposed by those who liave not 
studied the process, In order that new classifications 
may be made, the data must be worked over and thought 
of in all the possible relations. The man who makes 
the best use of his knowledge is the one who has it best 
analyzed and classified. 
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Advertisers liave sent me two ilifEerent advertisements 
wliich were carefully keyed, one of which was successful 
and the other one unsuccessful. In some cases the ad- 
vertisements are very similar and the differences at 
first Bight seem non-essential, yet the differences are 
great enough to secure success in one case and failure 
in another. Under some circumstances it might be 
practically impossible to deduce the cause of the differ- 
ences. Recently an advertiser sent me two such ad- 
vertisements. One had been unsuccessful and the other 
had been extremely successful. The illustrations were 
very similar and the arguments were largely identical 
throughout. The two had been run in the same sizes 
and in the same and also in differeut publications. It 
seemed quite evident that the difference must lie in 
the advertisements themselves and not in any extrane- 
ous matter. 

I think that I was correct in inferring that the dif- 
ference lay in the display of the illustration and text 
matter, but not in the quality of either of them. In 
the unsuccessful advertisement there was no resting- 
place for the eye and no point or line of orientation. 
(The line of orientation is the line which the eye fol- 
lows in observing an illustration.) In the successful 
advertisement tlie eye rested naturally at the point from 
which the advertisement looked the most artistic and 
from which the content of the advertisement could best 
be understood. Furthermore, the line of orientation waa 
such that the eye naturally followed the order which 
made the argument and display mutually strengthen- 
ing, and so the eye rested, at the conchision, at the 
point which waa most inducive to immediate action. 
Any trained artist, or even any one who had studied 
the theory which underlies artistic prodnctions, might 
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very naturally have looked for this resting-place for 
the eye or for the appropriate place for the line of 
orientation, but unless these features were taken iuto 
consideration the wrong conclusion would have been 
drawn as to the cause of success or failure in the ease of 
these two advertisements. 

The fourth step in the mental process of the progres- 
sive advertiser is that of applying the deductions drawn 
from the former experience. The laws concerning the 
force called electricity are known to thousands, but it 
takes an Edisou or a Marconi to make a new application 
of these same laws. If Edison and Marconi had not a 
comprehensive grasp of these laws they would not be 
inventors. Others have as good a knowledge of all the 
phenomena connected with electricity as they and yet 
are unable to make a practical use of their knowledge. 
Science can formulate the laws of the phenomena as far 
as they have been discovered and applied, but it cannot 
lay down rules or suggest infallible methods for further 
discoveries and invenlions. This does not minimize the 
value of science, but it emphasizes the need of originality 
and ingenuity in the man who strives to lead his pro- 
fession and to invent new methods and to make new 
applications of those he has learned. 

Certain keen students of advertising have prophesied 
but little benefit to advertising from the science of psy- 
chology, because a science cannot lay down rules for 
things which are not yet discovered. This criticism 
has weight with any who should be so foolish as to 
suppose that ever>' accomplished stndent of the human 
mind would of necessity be a successful advertiser. To 
suppose that a great psychologist would of necessity he 
a successful innovator in advertising is just as sane 
as to suppose that everj' one who nnderstanda electricity 
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an well as Edison woul<l hare as great a record as be at 
the patent office. If Edison liad known uolliiug of the 
science of physics, it is quite certain that he never would 
have been heard from. Science does not produce in- 
ventors, but it is of great assistance lo a genius and 
may cause him to become a great discoverer. Psjchor-"', 
o{jy is of assistance to every advertiser in helping him \ 
to observe liidely and accurately, in teaching him how 
to classify or group his observations systematically: it 
should help him iu drawing the correct conclusions from 
his classified experience. If psychology could do no 
more it would be of inestimable value, but as applica- 
tions or new discoveries depend so largely on the forma- 
tion of correct deductions and hypotheses, psychology 
may even be of benefit in this last and most difficult step 
in the mental process of the innovator. 

The most successful advertisers are those who ob- 
serve most widely and accurately, who classify their 
observations and group them in the most usable form, 
who then think, most keenly about these classified ob- 
servatdons so as to draw the most helpful conclusions, 
and lastly who have the greatest ability in utilizing 
these deductions in their advertising campaigns. They 
are the active men, those who are seeking better methods 
of observation and of classification and who are never 
content with their past deductions or their applications;^ 
To show what I mean at this point I wUl illustrate 
from methods employed by one of the leading advertisera 
of America. 

In observing the effect which advertisements produce 
upon a community it is much easier to learn which 
advertisements are effective than what it is in the par- 
ticular advertisements which makes them interesting. 
Mr. B., as an aid in making obserrations at this latter 
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point, secured several thousands of letters from readers 
of issues of the magazine of which he was the advertis- 
ing manager. In these letters the writers told which 
advertisements they were the most interested in and 
what it was in each particular advertisement which in- 
terested them. Mr. B. could have turned to the pages 
of bis magazine and have made a personal observation 
as to the way the different advertisements affected him 
and what it was in any particular advertisement which 
interested him most, but by the method described he 
multiplied his observations a thousand fold, and all 
within the commodity with which he has to deal. When 
Jie had read over the letters he had the data before Mm 
but it was in chaotic and worthless condition. The nest 
step was to bring order out of chaos. It was easy to 
tabulate the results and find out how many were es- 
pecially interested in each particidar advertisement. 
But when it came to classifying the reasons — and often 
women's reasons at that — for being interested in each 
advertisement, the task proved itself to be oue of great 
difficulty. 

The data were turned over to me for such classifica- 
tion, and though this is not the place to give in full 
the general heads and the sub-heads under which the 
claasilication was finally made, it may lie interesting to 
know that the reasons for advertisements proving in- 
tei*eating were in the order of their frequency: first, 
reliability; second, financial consideration; third, the 
construction of the advertisement: and fourth, the pres- 
ent need of the reader. Thus of the letters received one 
month, 607 affirmed that they were most interested in 
their chosen advertisement because Ihey believed that 
the firm or the medium or the goods were strictly re- 
liable. In some cases they had tried the goods adver- 
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tised ; in some they Lad dealt with the firm ; in eome they 
noticed the teatimoiilals or the prizes taken, etc. In 
the same month 508 were particularly interested be- 
cause of money considerations. Some because they could 
get the goods advertised more cheaply than elsewhere; 
some because the advertisements offered a chance to 
get something for service instead of for cash, etc., etc. 
In the same month 41S were moat interested in the con- 
struction of the advertisement. Some wei-e most inter- 
ested, for instance, in tlie Nestle'w Food advertisement, 
because it was very artistic and was run in colors. In 
the same month 408 were most interested in a particular 
advertisement because it presented goods which they 
needed at that particular time. To recapitulate the 
results : 607 for reliability, 508 for money considerations, 
418 for the construction of the advertisement, and 408 
because of the present need. 

It is not necessary to say that from the classifications 
of these data certain eonclusions have been drawn and 
that attempts are being made to apply the coucluaioDB 
to the planning of advertising campaigns. These experi- 
mental applications will furnish new data; these will 
in turn be classified, new conclusions deduced, and 
further attempts at practical application will follow. 
In this way we have an endless chain of observation, 
classification, inference, and application. This method 
is applicable not only to writing advertisements but to 
every detail of the profession. Indeed it is the method 
of progressive thinking in every line of human endeavor. 
The four steps are not fully differentiated in our actual 
experience, but are presented here as distinct for the 
sake of clearness. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE IN 
STREET RAILWAY ADiTiRTISING 



Etoby form of advertising lias its particular psycho- 
logical effect, and the medium which the merchant 
should choose depends upon many conditions. Pore- 
most among such (.■ouditions are expense, the class of 
pei-80U8 to he reached, the cjuality of goods to be pre- 
sented, the width of distrilmtiou of goods, etc., etc. 
Equal with these conditions, liowever, the advertiser 
should cousidei' the peculiar psychological elTect of each 
particular form. The monthly magazine, the week- 
lies and the dailies carry authority which is lackinga 
in otiier forms. These publications are held in highij 
repute in the household, and advertisements appearing I 
in them are benefited by this confidence which is be> I 
stowed upon everything appearing in them. Poster^ I 
bill-boards, painted signs, and similar forms of adver- 1 
tising admit of extensive display within a prescribed J 
area and have great attention value. Booklets, circa- 
lurs, and similar forms of advertising admit of com- 
plete descriptions and may be put iu the hands of only 1 
tliose who are interested in the commodity offered for 
sale. They appeal to the reason in a way not surpassed 
hy any form of printed advertising. 

The psychological effect of street-car advertising is 
not generally recognized, and iu this presentation tliere 
is no attempt to praise one form of advertising and to 
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decry all others, but inasmacb as the psychological 
effects of other forms are recognized and that of street- 
car advertising is frequently not recognized, this latter 
is selected for fuller presentation. 

Our minds are constantly subjected to influences of 
wliich we have no knowledge. We are led to form opin- 
ions and judgments by influences which we should reject 
if we were aware of them. After we have decided upon 
a certain line of action, we fre*|uently attem|)t to justify 
ourselves in our own eyes, and so we discover certain 
logical reasons for our actions and assume them to have 
been the true cause, when in reality they had nothing 
to do with it. The importance of these undiscovered 
causes in our every-day thinking and acting may be il- 
lustrated by the following example. 



> 



< 

< > 



Lines A and B are of equal length, although A seems 
longer. Now why do we reach the conclusion that A is 
longer than B, when in reality such is not the case? If 
they are the same length, and we see them in a clear 
light, we should expect that they would appear to be as 
they actually are. The accepted explanation of this 
illusion is that there are. entering into the judgment, 
certain imjierceptible causes which make us see tlie lines 
as of different length. This explanation was not discov- 
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ered till recent years, but it has been proved to be cor- 
rect. In judging the length of lines we run our eyes 
over them, and so get a sensation from the contraction 
of the muscles of the eyes. We judge of the length of 
lines by the amount of this sensation derived from con- 
tracting the muscles which move the eyes. If two lines 
are the same distance from us and are the same length, 
our eyes will ordinarily move equal distances in travers- 
ing their lengths. If two lines are equally distant from 
us, and one longer than the other, we ordinarily have to 
move our eyes farther in estimating the length of the 
longer one than in estimating the lengtli of the shorter 
one. We ai-e not aware of the sensations received from 
these movements of our eyes, and yet we estimate lengths 
of lines by ttiem. The peculiar construction of the lines 
A and II iudiices the eye to move farther in estimating 
the length of A. We therefore assume that A is longer 
than B because our eyes move farther in estimating its 
length than in estimating the lengtli of B. 

The street-railway advertiser controls an unrecog- 
nized force which is similar to that jnst described in the 
estimation of the length of lines. The arrow pointing 
toward the line as shown in A causes us all to over- 
estimate the magnitude of the line ; and there is a factor 
present in street-railway advertising which causes us to 
be influenced by it more than would seem jiossible. There 
has licen much poor street-railway advertising, and yet 
llie results have been phenomenally great. Some recent 
leHlH of the extent to which passengers had been influ- 
(■ni-i'd by such advertising showed most conclusively that 
there was an unrecognized power in it. A study of the . 
Hltuallon disrloscB the fact that this unconscious influ- 
nifi' Is none otlicr than TIME which manifests itself in 
ihrei- pliatd'H as presented bt'low. 
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As a reealt of investigations upon magazine and news- 
paper advertising the conclusion was reached that on the 
average only ten per cent, of the time devoted to news- 
papers and magazines was spent in looking at the adver- 
tisements. (For a fuller account of the investigation see 
Chapter XXIX. ) As a conclusion deduced from these re- 
sults it was recommended that advertisements should be 
so constructed that the gist of each could he compre- 
hended at a glance, for most advertisements in news- 
papers and magazines receive no more than a glance 
from the average i-eader. The ordinary reader of news- 
papers and magazines glances at all of the advertising 
pages and sees all the larger and more striking adver- 
tisements. Tliere are many exceptions to this. There 
are persons who read all the advertisements and there 
are others who glance at but few of them. Magazines 
and newspapers have become so numerous and the daily 
duties so pressing tliat we cannot take time to read all 
the advertisements, and so we devote hut few minutes to 
them, and in those few minutes we see a great number. 
We cannot afford the time to do more. 

The case is different with street-railway advertising. 
Here there is no shortage of time. There is sufRcient 
opportunity to see every person in the car and to devote 
as much time to the process as good breeding will allow. 
Thereafter one is compelled to look at the floor or else 
above the heads of the passengers. One cannot read a 
newspaper on a crowded car — I am acquainted only with 
crowded cars. Neither is it practicable to read a book 
or magazine on a jolting car — I am acquainted only with 
such. To attempt to look oat of a window opposite to 
you causes the lady opposite to wonder at your rudeness 
in staring at her, for to look out of tlie window the 
eyes are directed so nearly at the face of some passenger 
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that one's intentions are misjudged. In defence of one's 
good brewling and to drive away the weariness of the 
ride many a passenger is compelled to turn hiB gaze on 
the placards which adorn the sides of the car. The pas- 
senger has for once an abnndanee of time. He reads the 
card and then reads it again because he has nothing 
else to do. This may be vei-j- silly, but what of it? It 
offers a diversion, and anything is better than looking at 
tlie floor, counting the number of passengers, or watch- 
ing the conductor ring up the fares. 

The amount of time spent in riding on street-cars in 
America is far beyond the conception of most persons. 

The electric railways of the United States carry 
about fourteen billion, five hundred million passengers 
annaally. This does not include the electric divisions of 
certain steam roads which carry advertising. All cara 
carrying advertising in the United States carry about 
fifteen billion riders annually. 

The population of the United States li%nng in towns on 
or adjacent to electric railway systems is about forty- 
five million people. The percentage of passengers car- 
ried daily to the total population of these cities averages 
approximately one hundred per cent. There are no data 
available for the length of time consumed by an average 
street-car ride. Fifteen minutes may be regarded as a 
fair estimate. Upon this estimate each inhabitant of 
our cities spends on the average about fifteen minutes 
a day in a street car. These rides become very monot- 
onous; the passengers' minds are not occupied, and very 
much more time is whiled away by looking at the adver- 
tisements than we are aware of. 

One young lady asserted that she had never looked 
at any of the cai-ds in the cars in-which she had been 
riding for years. When questioned further, it appeared 
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that she knew by heart almost every advertisement ap- 
pearing on the line (Chicago and Evanston line), and 
that the goods advertiaed had won her highest esteem. 
She was not aware of the fact that she had been study- 
ing the advertisements, and llatly resented the sugges- 
tion that she had been influenced by them. Some of the 
goods advertised were known to her only by these adver- 
tisements, yet she snpposed that they had nothing to do 
with her esteem of the goods. She supposed that she 
had always known them, that they were used in her 
home, or that they liad been i-ecommended to her. She 
did not remember when she had first heard of them. 

It has been said that we have learned nothing per- 
fectly until we have forgotten how we learne<I it. This 
has a special application to advertising. An advertise- 
ment has not accomplished its mission till it has in- 
structed the possible customer concerning the goods and 
then has caused him to forget whei-e he received his in- 
struction. This is especially important in street-car ad- 
vertising. The information which we receive from the 
card in the street car soon becomes a part of us, and we 
forget where we received it. 

This forgetfulness of the source of our information is 
due to the interval which has elapsed between the first 
time the advertisement was seen and the present. Tlie 
more frequently the advertisement is seen, the more rap- 
idly will the memory of the first appearance fade and 
leave us with the feeling that we have always known the 
goods advertised, and that the advertisement itself is 
no essential part of our information. [This point is more 
fully developed in Chapter XIV, Suggestion.] 

The element of time as it enters the problem of adver- 
tising is recognized to a limited extent in the two phases 
thus far discussed, but there is anotlier phase and one 
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they have conformed their espressioas to the human 
method of thought. 

As waa shown above, the passengers on street railways 
have but little to distract their attention. They go over 
the same road .so frequently that the streets passed 
through cease to be interesting. Since' newspapers and 
magazines cannot be easily read, the c?ards have but few 
rivals for attention. Even those who have but little 
interest In the advertisements find that they glance at 
the cards frequently and that the eyes rest on a single 
card for a considerable length of time. The same card 
may be read or glanced at daily for as long a time as the 
card is left in the car. The sum total of the time thus 
devoted to the card is as great as the amount of time 
that we devote to many of our important interests. 
Under ordinary circumstances we bestow thought upon 
objects in proportion to their importance. This is not 
an absolute rule, of course, but it expresses a principle. 
The reverse of this principle ia not recognized by us at 
aU and yet it is of primal importance. 

That which occupies our minds for a great amount of 
time assumes thereby an importance which may be out 
of all proportion to its real value. Illustrations of this 
fact are to be found on every hand. The mother ia 
likely to think the most of the child which has cansed 
her the most thought. The sickly child occupies her 
mind more than the well one, and this accounts for the 
fact that she attribiites to the sickly child an importance 
far beyond its real worth. Our old schoolbooks, upon 
which we were compelled to bestow so many hours of 
study, in later years assume a value in our eyes far in 
excess of their real merit. The goods which through 
their advertisements have occupied our minds for long 
periods of time assume in our minds an importance 
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Tfaicli is often far io excess of anrttung vhich would 
bare beeo anticipated by one vho was oot familiar with 
thtf peculiaf power hen? tlescribed. In estimating the 
reLitiTe valaes nf two competing litu^ of goods, I as- 
same that mT jadgment is based un the goods themselves 
as iher are presented to my reason. I am not aware of 
the fact that I am prejmliced in favor of the goods that 
have oecnpied my mind the longest periods of time. Yet 
it is as certain that this element of time has biased my 
judgment of the relative valoes of the goods as it is that 
the eve morement influences my jodgment of the lengths 
of lines. 

Advertisements in newspapers and magazines are seen 
by a great number of the readers, but the time devoled 
to any pnrtiL-oIar advertisement is very small, anless 
there is a special interest in the advertisement. 

There is indeed no form of advertising which is pre- 
senlfd to sneh a large number of {Ktssible purchaser* 
for snch a long period of time and so frequently as is t 
advertising in street-railway cars. In most other fon 
of advertising we devote to any particular advertisemenfl 
only ns much time as we think it is worth. In i 
railway advertising we devote longer time than we 
think is doe to the advertisements, and then we 
anHind and estimate the value of the goods advertiw 
by the amount of time that we have ilevofed to the a 
tiM>ment. This is the psychological explanation of thd 
UHudng potency of this particular form of advertisin^l 
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THE QUESTIONNAIKE METHOD IN 
ADVERTISING 



ILLUSTRATED BY AN INVESTIGATION UPON >rEW8PAPBIt8 

Experience is the best teacher. Methods that enable 
one to make the greatest use of one's own experience are 
valuable. Metliods ttiat make the experiences of others 
also available are even more valuable. 

One of the func-tions of every science is to develop 
methods that are useful for investigating problems which 
concern that particular science. One of the methods 
tliat modern psychology has developed is the so-called 
Questionnaire Method. This method lias many defects, 
but it has the inestimable value of assisting the investi- 
gator to take advantage of the experiences of a great 
number of individuals. 

The Qiiestiounaii-e Method is used to secure the con- 
sensus and the diversity of many individual opinions, 
A single question or a set of questions is presented to 
any desired group of persons. The answers to the ques- 
tions are derived from the experiences of those who are 
to answer them. If the questions call for the descrip- 
tion of simple unemotionar events, reliance may be put in 
the answers received from all sincere respondents. If 
the answers call for a difficult analysis of motives and 
interests, less reliance can be placed in any single answer 
and greater caution must be used in drawing conclusions 
based upon the replies. 

There are many problems that the advertiser needs to 
investigate for which the Questionnaire Method alone is 
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A angle illttstration will indicate how gach 
questions arise, ho*- Lhey may be investigated, and will 
&Iso present a mass uf information conceraing news- 
papers that is of interest and profit to advertisers. 

A proaiinent advertising man was planning copy to be 
used oa strtet-oar cards designed to secure new sab- 
»*riber8 to newspapers. The campaign was to be con- 
ducted in different American cities in the iuterest of 
local (laper^i. but in each case the attempt was to be 
made to reach the best citizens of the city. The two 
following ijuestions naturally sn^ested iheiuselvea: 
What is tkerf in the moderH netcspaper that appfala to 
tkf brttrr classts of societif, and tchat motireg should be 
»ppralril to lit induniig them to begin a subscript'tonf 
The problems here raised are clearly psychological and 
subject to the Quesliounaire Method, which was em- 
ploynl iu investigating them. 

A carefuilj* selected list was prepared containing the 
namt^ of fonr tbousand of the most prominent business 
nitd professional men in Chicago. An attempt was made 
to iuclude what could fairly be said to be the best citizens 
of ChicugiK The nuralier was so large that it contained 
• a f\Uly representative group. For the purpose of com- 
parittou, another list of one thousand names was pre- 
pareil. This list contained the names of men from very 
dlffercut classes of society, but all, with few exceptions, 
\v*¥n' adult men. The (|uestionnaire as reproduced here- 
with was mailed to the five thousand names constituting 
Uh» V910 lisl«- 

I. Wh«t rhii-wgn dailj or dailies do jon read? 

n. WWA «»*> j-ou prefer? 

UL »»»♦ i» o«l«'f il*^ "^'^ '"^t"'** *•' J'**'"" pap<^T which inter- 
tat tw« •c«t. (For example, polities, society, finance, 
i, (Mv4^ news, local news, special articles, po- 
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mance and storiettes, cartoons, advertisements, art. 
music aud book reviews, moral or ethical tone, editori 
ala, brevity, accuracy, etc.) 



IV. Do you spend on an average as much as 15 minutes daily 

reading a Chicago paper? 

V. What induwHi jou to begin the subscription of the paper or 
papers which you are now taking? 

VL Were you ever induced by means of a premium or prize to 

subscribe for a Chicago paper? If so, 

did you ^resubacribe for the same paper without a 
premium? 



Answers to these questions are desired from the selected per- 
sons to whom they are mailed. The answers are needed in 
BOlviiig a psychological question of interest and may be placed 
in the stamped envelope enclosed herewith and mailed at once. 
They will be gratefully received by the sender. 
Yours respectfully, 

WALTER D. SCOTT, 
Director of the Psj/chologtcal Labnriitory, 
Norlhiccstrm Vnivrrsity. Evannton. Illinois. 

Replies were received from about two thousand, three 
hundred of the representative business and professional 
men. The replies from the one thousand are disre- 
garded in the present chapter; and inasmuch as but ap- 
proximately two thousand answered each of the ques- 
tions, the two thousand, three hundred are hereafter 
referred to as "the two thousand." Those receiving the 
questionnaire seemed much interested in the research, 
and although they are very busy men, the answers indi- 
cate careful deliberation and the ntmost sincerity. Al- 
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thongli no plaoe was provided for signatures, a gooQl 
proportion uigned their names to the paper or enclosed 
a personal, siyued letter. A larye uuiuber of the slips 
were carefully keyed, and even when no signature was 
attached, the author of tlie replies was known. In all 
the slips the key indicated at least to which one of the 
numerous (groups tlie respondent belonged. In case of 
doubt as to whether the replies were filled out personally 
by the man to whom the questionnaire was sent, they 
were rejected as not authentic. Ko proxies were desired. 

Over fifty per cent, of those receiving the questionnaii 
took pains to fill out the blank. This proportion is on*'^ 
usually large and is to be attributed to several causes. 
A stamped return envelope was enclosed. The subject 
under iuvestigalion was personally interesting. The 
answers were sought for as a means of "solving a psy- 
chological question," and psychology is very popiUar 
just at present. The investigator, owing to his luUTer- 
sity connection, was assumed to be honest and desiroi 
of securing only the facts. The advertiser might hai 
great difficulty in seleeting a group of persons whi 
answers would be significant and yet who would be will* 
iug to fill out the blanks. Doubtless in many cases thi 
Utit would have to be confined to business associates or^ 
to (wrsonal friends. Haphazard, voluntary answers re- 
Cflnxl iQ competition for a prize or for the gaining of a, 
V>«l(r,Y reward are not to be compared in value to volnn-i 
t»ry wpUe* from a carefully selected list. The difficulty 
vt «M>uHng trustworthy replies is so great that the ad- 
tvrtUwir will UBVially be compelled to have the investiga-' 
\HiM \'^r<rir\\ on hy n disinterested person, as it was donfti 
tu ittv I'l^'Mftil Instance. 

v.>i\h>»rti'«t.> uo suggi'stions should he made as to whai 
tyMi«««- In v-\(Nr«-tvtl. U any suggestions are made, that' 
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fact sliotild never be forgotten in estimating the results. 
In tlie questionnaire reproduced herewith, the amount 
of space left for auswenng the Urst question euggcBted 
that the names of but one or two papers were to be 
written. This doubtless ali'ected the results. Also in 
connection with the third question a series of answers 
was suggested. The number of suggestions was made 
so large that no particular one would have much more 
effect than the others, and as all probable answers were 
suggested the i-esults were certainly not greatly changed 
thereby. 

The fact that each individual reads or scans a number 
of papers daily was brought out clearly by the answers 
to the lirst question. (I. What Chicago daily or dailies 
do you read?) Eighty-six per cent, reported themselves 
as reading more than a single paper. The space in the 
questionnaire left for writing the names of the papers 
read was but a little over one inch in ieugth. In spite 
of this fact tlie i-espondents took pains to write in a num- 
ber of papers. As stated above, it is quite probable that 
the inadequate space and, in some cases, the haste of 
writing the names caused an understatement of the 
actual number of papers i-ead. As i-eport«d, the figures 
are as follows: 

14% read but one paper 

46% read two papers 

21% i-ead thre(f papers 

10% I'cad four papers 

3% read five papers 
2% read six papers 
3% road all the papers (8). 

Some of the papers taken by any person are to be 
regarded as subsidiary and as commanding but little 
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attention. Theee subsidiary papera contain a large part 
of the advei'tisements that are also contaiued in the pre- 
ferred papers, which command the most attention. The 
eame advertisement seen in two or three papers may be 
more effective than if seen in but one; but most adver- 
tisers are convinced that it is not worth tliree times as 
much to have an advertisement seen in three papers as 
it is to have it seen in one. The duplication of circula- 
tion represents a loss. If the advertiser could pick out 
the papers that command tlie most confidence of a rela- 
tively large number of readere, he could afford to neglect 
the subsidiary papers entirely. 

The fourth question was, | IV. Do you spend ou an 
average as much us 15 minutes daily reading a Chicago 
paper?) 

A derided majority seemed to consider fifteen minutes 
a fair estimate of the time spent in reading llie daily 
papers. Four per cent, answered that they spent less 
than fifteen minutes daily. Twenty-flve per cent, re- 
ported a greater amount of time. A few reported as much 
as two hours, but "just about fifteen minutes" was by 
far the most common answer. The wi-iters were fre- 
quently careful to state that this fifteen minutes was 
the total time spent in reading all the papers and not 
the amount spent in reading each of the several papers 
read. Considering together the total number of paiiers 
read and the total amount of time spent in reading them, 
we reach the conclusion that a very decided majonty of 
these representative business and professional men spend 
but approximately from five to ten minutes reading any 
particular paper. These few minutes admit of but the 
most cnrsory reading. A favorite program, as reported, 
is the reading of the head lines, the table of contents, 
the weather reports, etc. Then if time admits or if any- 
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tiling especially Interesting is discovered, attention may 
be turned for a few aeconds or rainntes to a more leisurely 
reading of tlie articles discovei-ed in the preliminary 
search. 

The papers are glanced through so hurriedly that an 
advertisement, in order to be seen at all, unless sought 
for, must be striking in appearance and must annouupe 
something in which the reader is particularly interesteil. 
Advertisements may be divided into two groups: classi- 
fied and display advertisements. The classified are read 
only by those who search for them. Tlie display adver- 
tisements are glanced at by a very large number of per- 
sona who pick up the paper. The advertisement must 
tell its story quickly if at all. If the message which it is 
capable of imparting to those who glance at it is invit- 
ing, the advertisement may be selected and read fi*om 
beginning to end. The advertiser should attempt, how- 
ever, to construct his advertisement so that a single 
glance at it may be effective in imparting information 
and in making an impression even though the advertise- 
ment is not to be under observation for more than a few 
seconds. 

A majority of the respondents answered the second 
question, naming the preferred pajjer. (II. Winch 
one do you prefer?) A very respectable minority, how- 
ever, confessed that they had no preference. Many an- 
swered that one paper was preferred for general news, 
another for cartoons, another for special articles, an- 
other for moral tone, etc. Otliers refused to go on record 
as preferring any paper and so expressed themselves by 
saying that one paper was "less objectionable," "less 
yellow," "less venal," etc., than the others. Particular 
groups of men displayed considerable uniformity in their 
preference for a single paper ; e.g., the one hundred pro- 
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fessional men connected with one educational institution 
preferred one paper; the business men who were meni- 
Wrs of an athletic cluh showed a decided preference for 
another paper; the business and professional men who 
were members of one of the most ijrominent clubs pre- 
ferred with equal uniformity still a different paper. 

The circulation of the evening papers in Chicago is 
greater than that of the morning papei-s, and it is prob- 
able that they are preferred in more cases than are the 
morning papers. For business and professional men the 
reverse is true; among tliem the morning papere are 
read in larger numbeis and are preferred in more in- 
stances than the evening papere. With these men the 
evening papers are often to be regarded mei-ely as sub- 
sidiary. The laboring classes have no time to road a 
morning paper, but after tlie day's work is over, the 
evening paper is read and doubtless much more than 
fifteen minutes is devoted lo it. Many business and 
professional men prefer evening papers and many labor- 
ing men prefer the morning papers, but such instances 
are exceptions rather than the rule. 

A majority of business and professional men fail to 
see advertisements appearing in evening papers and are 
not greatly affected by those that they do see. Like- 
wise, probably a majority of the laboring class are un- 
affected by advertisements appearing in the morning 
papers. If these statements did not have so many ex- 
ceptions the advertiser's task would be comparatively 
simple when it comes to choosing a medium for any par- 
ticular advertisement. If lie wanted to reach the better 
classes, he would use the morning papers; if he wanted 
to reach the laboring class, he would employ the evening 
papers. 

The replies from the two thousand showed somewhat 
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of a uniformity in their selection of a preferred paper, 
but tbe most surprising thing was tlie lack of uniformity. 
This partifular group could not be reached by using any- 
thing less than all the papers. Teihaps one-half of them 
could be reached by a single paper, three-fourths by two 
papers, and o?er nine-tenths of all by using half the 
papei'8. 

The chief interest in the investigation centers in the 
answers to the third question. (III. State in order 
tiic five features of your paper which interest you must. ) 

To reduce the answers to some sort of a comprehensible 
unit, the following plan was adopted. A feature that 
was mentioned as first choice was credited with five 
points; one mentioned as second choice, four points; one 
mentioned as third choice, three points; one mentioned 
as fourth choice, two points ; one mentioned as fifth 
choice, one point. The sum of all these points was arbi- 
trarily assumed to represent the sura total of interest. It 
was then found what per cent, of this total interest had 
been credited to politics, editorials, and all other features 
mentioned by any of the respondents. As thus found, 
the total result for all papers and all respondents is as 
follows : 

PBE CENT. 

Local news 17.8 

Political news 15,8 

Financial news 11.3 

Foreign news 9.5 

Editorials 9. 

General news 7.2 

Ethical tone (broadly considered) 6.7 

, Sporting news 5.8 

Cartoons 4.3 

Special articles 4.3 
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PER CENT. 

Music 1.88 

Book reviews 1,84 

Arrangement 1.4 

Society notes 1.4 

Drama 1.1 

Art 9 

AdvertiaementB 44 

Storiettes 13 

Weather 1 

Homor 05 

Inasmuch as these figures represent the distribution 
EB found for all tlie papers combined, it would, of course, 
be anticipated that the same order would not hold 
exactly for any individual paper. In most particulars 
there is a pronounced similarity in the distribution of 
interest in the different papers. This is true, for in- 
stance, in the case of local news. In one paper it monop- 
olizes 19.5 per cent, of the interest and in the others 
18.8 per cent, 18.3 per cent., 17.6 per cent., 14.9 per cent., 
13.8 per cent., 12.8 per cent., and 12.1 per cent., respec- 
tively. In some features the diversity between papers 
is very great. Thus in one paper 19 per cent, of the 
interest is in sporting news, in another but 2 per cent. 
In one paper 19.7 per cent, of the interest is in financial 
news, in another but 6.9 per cent. These last fUustralions 
from sporting news and finance are exceptional in- 
stances, and even in these the extremes are found in the 
papers that were least often mentioned as the preferred 
papers. For all the papers and for all the different groups 
into which the business and professional men were 
divided the striking fact was the uniformity of interests. 
Features that were interesting to any group in any 
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paper were usually found to be interesting in all the 
papers and to all the groups. The featurea that were 
most uniformly interesting were the news items, which 
possessed over seventy-five per cent, of the total interest. 
All other features were low in interest with most of the 
groups and in most of the papers. As is indicated in the 
tabulation above, advertisements did not seem to attract 
much attention. 

These results make it clear that the Chicago dailies 
are valued as NEWS papers and as little else. Local 
news, general news, foreign news, financial news, politi- 
cal news, and sporting news, — these monopolize the inter- 
est of business and professional men. Editorials, stori- 
ettes, book reviews, art, music, drama, society,— all 
these combined do not possess so mnch interest as local 
news alone. Every one seemed interested in news, and 
when cartoons and editorials were mentioned the writers 
were frequently careful to add that they were interested 
in these because they were a summary or index of some 
important news. 

Advertisements aiming to secure new subscribers to a 
newspaper should give most importance to the descrip- 
tion of the news service of that particular paper. Other 
features might be mentioned, but the uniformity with 
which all groups expressed their interest in the news in 
each of the papers makes it quite certain that here we 
have the vital feature of the newspaper and that which 
gives it its name. 

The third question should be considered in connection 
witii the fifth. (V. What induced you to begin the 
subscription of the paper or papers which you are now 
taking?) Immediately following the statement of the 
third question, as printed in the questionnaire, sugges- 
tive answers were presented. Ttus list of examples acted 
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a» a constant saggestion and made it more likely tbat the 
answers cited would be given than any original ones. 
No such su^BBtions were added to the statement of the 
fifth question and lieuce answers to this latter question 
are more reliable. While it resulted in the presentation 
of many diffei-ent answers, still the uniformity with 
which the news items were mentioned — observed in the 
answers to the third (jnestion — is even gi-eater hei-e. 

Of all the motives that could be classifieil, the fol- 
lowing show what per cent, of the total number of 
times each motive was mentioned : 

To keep informed concerning current events 6."% 

Ethical tone (including accuracy, etc.) 10% 

Premiums ifo 

Cartoons 4% 

Special articles 3fo 

Reputation of paper I % 

Service f best delivery) 1% 

All other motives (about twenty in number) received 
scattering mention. 

It is a significant fact that sixty-five per cent, of the 
business and professional men united in stating that the 
motive in first subscribing to their chosen papers was the 
desire to keep informed concerning current events. The 
following expressions were frequently used and are most 
suggestive: "to keep in touch with current events," 
"desire to be informed," "to be informed as to what is 
going on," "to he up to the times and not a back num- 
ber," "to be en rapport with the world." 

In comparison with this desire for news of current 
events all other motives seem insignificant. News ser- 
vice is the desideratum. If a choice is to be made be- 
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tween papers equally good in news service, then premi- 
umB and cartoous or even editorials and storiettes may 
becoDie the deciding factor. 

In waging a campaign to increase the cii-culation of 
newspapers tlic fact should he constantly before the ad- 
vertiser's mind tliat people are interested primarily in 
the news. A description of the methods used by any ■ 
great paper to secnre the news would be a most power- 
ful argument for securing new subscribers. A presen- 
tation of all the means employed to avoid mistakes, and 
hence to present the news accurately, would furnish a 
theme for further advertisements. A truly educational 
campaign carried on in the interests of the two themes — 
completeness of news service and care to present the 
truth — would increase thp circulation of any of the 
better metropolitan dailies. 

The questionnaire invited no criticisms of daily papers 
and yet many of these business and professional men 
volunteered criticisms which they inserted on the sheets 
of questions or else wrote them in personal letters that 
were enclosed. There are but few criticisms of the less 
important features of the papers. There are almost 
no eriticiams of the storiettes, the society notes, the 
book reviews, the funny columns, etc. All these seem 
to be as good as desired ; nor does the reader e.Kpress him- 
self as aggrieved by the poor quality or even by the 
absence of any of them. 

In the main the criticism centered about the news ser- 
vice, the editorials, and the general lack of integrity of 
the papers. There was no criticism of the newspapers 
for failure to know the facts; they were criticised rather 
for the failure to present an unbiased report. The same 
sort of criticism is marie of the editorial columns. The 
editor is believed to be undtdy influenced by the business 
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manager. The phrase "the potent censorship of Big 
Businees," or some analogous expression, occurred so 
often that it seemed to express a general lack of confi- 
dence. 

The present research was not devised to ascertain the 
degree of confidence in newspapers, and one wonld not 
be justified in asserting tliat the lack of confidence is 
general unless other grounds for the statement were at 
hand. 

The newspaper that would be preferred hy the rep- 
resentative business and professional men might not be 
popular with othel* classes of society. Judging from the 
answers of two thousand men the conviction is forced 
upon one that they do not care to have a newspaper 
serve as interpreter, defender, or advocate of the truth. 
All that is desired is a brief but comprehensive publica- 
tion of the news. That editor will be the most appreci- 
ated who selects tlie news most wisely and presents the 
unvarnished truth in all matters in which the constit- 
uency are interested. Some persons have no interest in 
the sporting pages; others never admit reading crimes 
and casualties. Individual interests are so varied that 
no paper can expect general circulation without criti- 
cism from many readers because of the events empha- 
sized iu news gathering. However, the readers do not 
complain generally because of the presence of pages of 
material that they never read. The man who is not in- 
terested in finance, sports, etc., does not complain be- 
cause of the presence of these things. He does complain 
because in place of a short and accurate account of 
things interesting to him, he finds long and inaccurate 
accounts of them. The ideal paper would have to do 
only with facts. The news would have to be well writ- 
ten, but the interest would be raainly in the news itself 
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aud not in the reporter's or the publisher's views con- 
feruing it. 

Tliere are many persona who read neither hooka nor 
monthly or weekly magazines. For them the daily 
newspaper must supply the place of all these. The 
storiette is their only literature. The editor and the re- 
porter must interpret the daily events. The unbiased 
presentation of these daily events would not be adequate. 
For the business and professional man the circumstances 
are ditferent. All of the two thousand business and 
professional men answering my questionnaire read much 
besides the daily papers. Their literary entertainment 
is found in books and magazines. 

The whole reading world desires to secure pleasure 
from literature, to read articles which champion its 
rights, and to follow some great leader in interpreting 
current events. That all these functions are performed 
in many instances by the daily press i-annot be doubted. 
That the better class of society has passed beyond this 
condition is likewise apparent. The results as presented 
above make it quite evident that for the vast majority 
the daily paper is merely a news paper. For this class 
the ideal paper would be the one that serves this interest 
moat perfectly. Cartoons would find a place in such 
papers but they would not be the aame sort of cartoons 
that appear in the montlily comic papers. Editorials 
would find a place but they would be in the main concise 
statements concerning important events. Special articles 
would be in place in such a paper but they would deal 
in the main with current events. The ideal daily would 
put its emphasis on the field that is not covered by the 
weeklies and monthlies. It would also present the events 
of the day in such form that they could be read in fifteen 
minutes ; for the busy man does not devote more than 
that time to any daily paper. 
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The question which the advertiser is Bare to raise in 
this connection is, What sort of advertisements could 
be valuable in what might be an ideal pajier for the so- 
called better classes? If the ideal paper is fully differ- 
entiated from the weeklies and monthlies In its "literary 
departments," has it not surrendered to them also llie 
field of advertising except for the announcement of local 
sales and other similar events? lias it not ceased to be 
a competitor for national advertising? This conclusion 
does not follow; for the ideal newspaper, which had the 
full confidence of its readers, would be a powerful 
medium for all classes of advertisements. Success in 
advertising is based on confidence, and one reason why 
advertising rates are higher in weeklies and monthlies 
for a proportionate amount of circulation is tbe fact 
that at the present time people have more confidence in 
these than in the dailies. 

Potential customers ai-e not coldly logical and analytic 
in estimating commodities. An advertisement seen on 
garbage boxes may be a gootl advertisement and may 
announce real bargains but it possesses little influence- 
The same advertisement seen in a cbcrislied household 
pnblication carries all the respect and trust that has 
been created by the other ^epaftments of the publica- 
tion. We do not appreciate even good food if serveil 
upon dirty dishes. We are not influenced even by a good 
advertisement appearing in daily papers if they seem to 
ns to l>e in any way unreliable. 

The present research was not undertaken to discover 
the value of newspapers as advertising media for the 
better class of society, but to ascertain which motives 
would appeal most profoundly to this class of society in 
inducing them to subscribe for newspapers. Incidentally 
the fact is revealed that the newspapers do not have the 
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confidence of many of this particular class of society. 
If later researches discover the fact that the lack of con- 
fidence is general with this class of society, the results 
may be disquieting to the publishers, but it will result 
in the production of some newspapers which conform to 
the demands of this great and influential body of citizens. 
The sensational newspaper may possess the confidence 
of the lower classes of society and hence be a good adver- 
tising medium for reaching that class. Unless the news- 
papers are a valuable medium with the better classes, 
they are not serviceable for many of the most influential 
advertisers. The hope for relief from sensational jour- 
nalism is to be found only in the discovery of the fact 
that a very influential class of business and professional 
men cannot be influenced by advertisements appearing 
in sensational publications. That this hope wiU be 
realized may be confidently anticipated if we may judge 
from' the similar results which have been brought about 
of recent years in our best weeklies and monthlies. A 
few years ago all tliese publications contained advert 
tisements of patent medicines, ijuestionable financial 
schemes, etc. Many readers vere interested in these 
advertisements and the space was well paid for. The 
significant fact was discovered, however, that more ad- 
vertising space could be sold in high-grade magazines 
that did not accept such advertisements. The space in 
the cleaner publications was worth more, simply because 
such publications secured the confidence of the class of 
society that had the money necessary to pureliase the 
advertised goods. 

The value of a publication as an advertising medium 
is in a large degree determined by the particular class 
of citizens whose confidence it possesses. This is shown 
in monthlies, weeklies, and dailies. For instance, for 
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every thousand of circulation the advertising space in 
the Century Magazine ia worth one hundred and seventy- 
eight per cent, more than that in the Popular Magazine: 
and Jikewiae, space in Collier's Weekly sella for two 
hundred and thirty-three per cent, more than space in 
Hearst's Stindag Magazine, The Chicago evening papers 
are not able to secure so much for advertising space as 
the morning papers, circulation considered. The results 
of the investigation concerning the opinions of the two 
thousand Chicago business and professional men show 
that the Chicago paper which was most often preferred 
in proportion to its total circulation ia the paper that 
secures, in proportion to circulation, a larger price than 
any of the others for its advertising space. That paper 
wldch was the least often preferred ia the one which is 
eorapelled to sell its advertising space the cheapest, circu- 
lation being considered in both particulara. 

It will not be necw^sary for the better claases of so- 
ciety to boycott the firms advertising in the sensational 
newspapers — although such action miglit hasten the day 
of relief. If a large proportion of the better claases of 
society lack confidence in newspapers, then these pub- 
lications are not so valuable as advertising media as they 
might be. Sooner or later the publishers will tind out 
the facts. Newspapers are sure to conform to the de- 
mands of the people because any other policy would be 
suicidal on the part of the publishers. Probably from 
fifty to ninety per cent, of the total income from any 
newspaper is derived from its advertising pages. Any- 
thing which makes these pages valuable will be diligently 
sought for even though the policy adopted may reduce 
the total subscription list. 

In all the answers received from business and pro- 
. fessional men there was no expression of a hope that 
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the newspapers wonld ever be better than at present. 
The Bentiment seemed to be common that they were 
getting worse. Two facts, however, render this pessi- 
mistic conclusion at least uncertain if not improbable. 
The first fact is that the newspapers are primarily 
dependent for their life npon the income from their 
advertising. The second fact is that the value of these 
pages is largely determined by the confidence which the 
public has in the paper as a whole; for lack of confidence 
in one part is unconsciously extended to all parts. The 
better American metropolitan daily is a wonderful em- 
bodiment of enterprise. If it would be strengthened as 
an advertising medium by an increased confidence on the 
part of the better classes of society, it is quite certain 
that the publishers will be equal to the emergency and 
will produce a paper that meets the enlightened and 
cultured demands. 

The Questionnaire Method is available in securing 
data valuable in planning an advertising campaign. If 
the questions asked are reasonable and interesting and if 
the motives of the person carrying on the research are 
not questioned, a large proportion of business and pro- 
fessional men will fill out the blank. 

Most business and professional men read more than 
one daily and hence may be reached by an advertisement 
even though it is not inserted in all the papers. Adver- 
tisements inserted both in the best and also in tlie poorer 
papers are largely lost in the latter because of duplica- 
tion of cii-culation. 

Most business and professional men spend about fif- 
teen minutes daily reading papers. The amonnt of time 
spent in reading advertisements must be very small. 
. Hence advertisements should be so constructed that 
they will carry theii- message at a single glance. 
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Business and professional men subscribe for dailies 
because of the desire for news. Prizes, editorials, stori- 
ettes, etc., are of secondary importance in inducing these 
men to subscribe for any particular paper. 

These business and professional men lacked confidence 
in their preferred daily papers. Hence advertisements 
seen in such publications do not have the greatest pos- 
sible influence. The newspaper is, from the publisher's 
point of view, primarily an advertising medium and can 
attain its maximum value only when it secures the full 
confidence of its readers. This fact may lead to an im- 
provement in the ethical standards of our daily papers. 
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XXX 

THE SOCIAL SERVICE OP ADVERTISING 

The most widely known advertiser of the past genera- 
tiou worked ou the assumption tliat the American public 
likes to be humbugged. The advertising of the late P. T. 
Barnum is still thought of by many as typical of all ad- 
Tertising. His style might be characterized as consum- 
mate skill in the use of bombast, hyperbole, and deceit. 
By glare of color, by exaggeration of description, and by 
grandeur of parades it bamboozled many innocent cit- 
izens into attending the menagerie, the cii-eus, and the 
side shows. Such metliods of advertising ai-e so far 
removed from the methods pursued by continuous and 
successful advertising of to-day that it seems unjust to 
assign the same name to both. 

The advertising of Barnum was founded on the fact 
that he could hoodwink the public with profit to himself. 
Such advertising should be called bamboosHng the public 
rather than advertising. The best advertising cam- 
paigns of to-day are founded on the assumption that the 
confidence of the public can be won by service rendered 
and when secured is the business man's most valuable 
asset. Such advertising might properly be designated 
as the modern form of salesmanship. 

As human beings we are so organized into groups and 
subgroups that no one person can art in any way with- 
out affecting the other members of the group of which he 
is a member. If one negro commits a nefarious crime, 
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all his race fall in our estimation. If one black man 
develops into a Booker T. Washington, we are likely to 
expect unprecedented evolution of his entire race. If 
by chance we come into contact with a Chinese gentle- 
man of unusual intellectual aud moral worth, we are 
inclined to look for the orientalization of the world. 

As our opinion of a whole race is prejudiced by a few 
individuals of that race, so too is our judgment of the 
classes within the race biased by a few examples. One 
notorious slugger and dynamiter prejudices a million 
against all laborers. One corrupt capitalist awakens a 
popular distrust of the well-to-do classes. 

If a single person can affect the reputation of Ms 
entire nationality, and if each member of a group can 
affect tlie reputiitioii of the entire group, a single adver- 
tiser has to an extreme degree the power to affect the 
reputation of all advertisers. A dishonest advertiser 
is a doul)!e menace to all of his associates, not only be- 
cause he actually deceives and defrauds the unwary, but 
also because by his wide publicity he subjects all adver- 
tisers to the scorn of the sophisticated. 

Modem advertising has the important and difBcolt 
task of overcoming the prejudice created by the exploit- 
ers of the past generation and perpetuated by the few 
disreputable advertisei-s of the pi-esent time. 

In a recent research on tlie psychology of advertising, 
21,8:i0 pei-sons answered one or more of the following 
three questions: 

Do you answer advertisements? 

Are you satisfied? 

If not, what is your complaint? 

Of that number 17,855 asserted that they made use 
of advertisements. The i-eniaining ^,905 declared that 
they never had answered advertisements, or else bad 
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ceased to do so. Of tlie 3,965 who did not answer adver- 
tisements, the overwhelming majority said tliey did not 
trust the statements of the advei-tisei-s. Practically all 
would have been glad to make use of advertisements and 
would have done so if it were not for this element of 
distrust. 

Of the 17,855 who had answered advertisements, over 
ninety per cent of them reported that their experience 
had been perfectly satisfactory. 

This fact tomes out in the results of the research: 
Although it is lack of confidence that makes the public 
hesitate to answer advertisements, yet the nu7nber of 
persons who are disappointed in answering advertise- 
ments has becoine relatively small. 

No class of society, no professional, industrial, or com- 
mercial group can win and retain the confidence and 
respect of the public without adequate cause. In a 
recent research in social psychology, one hundred adults 
of experience were asked their judgments on these two 
questions : 

Fifty years ago, which gronp held most completely 
the respect and confidence of the American public, — the 
lawyer, the physician, the business man, the minister, 
or the professor? 

To-day which group holds most completely the respect 
and confidence of the American public, — the lawyer, the 
physician, the business man, the minister, or the pro- 
fessor? 

The general consensus of opinion of the one hundred 
respondents was that the business man was clearly not 
the most respected fifty years ago, bnt that during these 
past five decades he had been progressing until to-day 
he outranks all his competitors in gaining the respect 
and confidence of the public. 
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Fifty years ago the advertiser was one of the least re- 
spected meuibers of one of the least respected classes of 
society. To-day he is one of the most highly respected 
members of the most highly respected class of society. 
Such a remarkable change in social status cannot be 
accidental, but ia the result of a psychological law that 
will continue to control the further evohition of adver- 
tising. 

In general, society has given its most profound respect 
and confidence to that class of society which renders the 
service lokich is felt as the most insistent and most vital. 
Because of this fact the holders of social prestige differ 
from nation to nation and from age to age according as 
these needs change from time to time and from place to 
place. 

The most highly respected class in Germany previous 
to November, 1918, was clearly not the commercial class. 
Germany was comparatively a small countiy territori- 
ally and was surrounded on all sides by nations jealous 
of her and supposedly desii-ous of liumiliating her. The 
most pressing need of the Geraian was supposed to be 
protection from these dreaded foreign foes. The Ger- 
man army satisfied this need. The military man was 
therefore looked upon in Germany as the one indis- 
pensable member of society. He alone could perform the 
task which the patriotic Germans most desircil to have 
accomplished. Because of this fact, the social prestige 
in Germany was held by the military class. Where pos- 
sible, the German traced his ancestor to a man of mili- 
tary achievement. If a father, his ambition for his sons 
was that they might become oflicers in the army; his 
highest ambition for a daughter was that she might 
become the wife of a soldier. Every German took off 
his hat when he met an army officer. This homage was 
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bestowed because of the serrice renilei-ed by the military 
class, the supposed preseiTation of tlie integrity of the 
Fatherland. 

From the sixth to the thirteenth century, Europe was 
inhabited by peoples submerged in ignorance and super- 
stition. The blight of the crop, the destruction of the 
cattle, the hurricane, disease, pain, and death were all 
looked upon as the working of unseen and supernatural 
powers. Their most pressing felt need was deliverance 
from these malign forces. Such a deliverance was 
offered by the priest. The priest not only offered escape 
from future eternal punishment, but he interceded for 
the living individual as well, and freed him from the 
dread of unfriendly supernatural forces. The priest 
thus rendered the pervice which the individual felt as the 
profoundest necessity. As a result of such services, the 
priestly class was given the place of social prestige. The 
Emperor liowed down to the Pope, and one-third of the 
soil of Europe passed by free-will offerings into the hands 
of the clergy. 

In every land and in all ages there is a felt need for 
the formulation, adjudication, and execution of laws. 
The criminal must be restrained, justice between citizens 
secured, and the rights of the individual protected. 
When the ruling class renders such service, society 
gi-ants to the political ruler and to his associates un- 
rivaled social prestige. 

From 1SG5 to 1900 the United States passed through 
a period of unprece<Iented commercial and industrial 
expansion. The most pressing felt need of the nation 
was the building of railroads, the stretching of wires, the 
sinking of wells, the digging of mines, the construction 
nf manufacturing plants, and the organization of in- 
dustry on a national and international scale. This was 
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a service that the capitalist could and did i-ender. Hence 
it WEB that during the period from IStiO to 1900 the cap- 
italist was the American idol. We looked up to him and 
permitted liim to dictate our laws and our national 
policy. MotherK discarded tlie traditions of Achilles, of 
Da\id, and of King Artlmr, but awakened the al^bition^4 
of their sons by narrating the achievenienta of the cap- 
tains of industry. 

But, suppose a German army did preserve the nation 
from the fear of foreign aggression and did win the con- 
fidence and respect of the German; suppose the priest- 
hood did free the medieval Europeans from the dread of 
unseen forces and thus secured the first place in the esti- 
mation of the inhabitants of the continent of Europe; 
suppose the ruling classes in many ages and nations 
have protected their peoples from injustice and oppres- 
sion and thus won the fealty of their subjects; suppose 
the capitalists in America have enabled the nation to 
organlze'her activities on a more extensive plan and have 
thus received in return the homage of all America, — 
what of all this? What has it to do with advertising? 

It has ordinarily been assumed that no man goes in 
for advertising except to make money, that it is not his 
purpose to shield the citizen from foreign aggresslonB, 
to protect the ignorant from unseen enemies, to banish 
fraud, or to organize industry for the beneJit of the pub- 
lic in any way. The twentieth-century conception is 
that, although no man goes in for advertising unless he 
expects to find it profitable, the only way to make money 
in advertising is to render social service. Occasionally 
an ancient pirate retained his booty to the end. We all 
know of instances where by fraud and corruption 
fortunes have been amassed. Highwaymen, counterfeit- 
ers, forgers, and defrauders are not always restrained. 



yet we all agree that in businesa, honesty is the best 
policy. Advertising is tiie outcome of a social evolution. 
The advertiser is, in the last analysis, the servant of the 
ultimate consumer. Only in so far as he proves to be 
an efficient servant does he receive the respect and con- 
fidence of hia master, the ultimate consumer. 

To-day we have come to see that the crucial estimate 
of the work of the advertiser is service to the ultimate 
consumer. By approximating this standard the adver- 
tiser has arisen in social prestige. But until his adver- 
tising is conducted strictly iu the interest of the ultimate 
consumer he will never win tlie complete confidence of 
the public nud occupy the position of prestige to which 
he may possibly attain. 

But few, if any of lis, to-day believe that the position 
of the United States among the natious of the earth is to 
be effected by military force. We are not likely to be 
invaded by a hostile army, and we are not likely to better 
our condition by comjuest. Our national struggle is to 
be economic and not military. The greatest menace to 
America's prosperity to-day is the high cost of living. 
We have largely solved our problems of production and 
manufacture, but our problem of distribution is with 
the future. The cost which is added to the product, 
after it leaves the producer or manufacturer, and before 
it reaches the ultimate consumer, is so enormoiu tbMt Ir 
wonid seem no people could continue to pay it yearattv 
year and not become impoverished. One aiiiglt i 
the distribution of merchandise is general adn 
America's annual contribution to such adn 
commonly estimated at $800,000,000. It haM h 
by various advertising experts that much tt 1 
tising is so unwisely done, that three-foDrtte4 
annually. 
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The annual exjtensie for traveiing salegmen is said to 
appi-oximate |1, 600,000,000, or double that for general 
advertising. It is possible tbat if adreftising wei-e suQi- 
eiently well done, the number of traveling salesmen 
coold be decreased so Ihat the expense for such salesmen 
would be reduced to ¥800,000,000 annually; that is to 
say, ?800,000,0(HK the expense of traveling salesmen, 
would be made equal to the amount now exi>ended an- 
nually for advertising. This economy alone would save 
the Amei-ican people ?800,000.000 annually. Such an 
amount, if spent for food, and applied to the right places, 
would probably be sufficient to drive want from the home 
of every needy family in America. Every dollar 
squandered in distribution is lost to the ultimate con- 
sumer. On the other hand, the ultimate consumer re- 
ceives the benefit from every dollar that is wisely spent 
on advertising, because eflicicnt advertising is the most 
economical form known of distributing merchandise. 

One of the favorite questions for debate in the old- 
fashioned debating society was, Which is mightier, the 
pen or the sword? In Germany the soldier was better 
trained than the advertiser, the soldier's service was 
more impori:ant in tlie eyes of the patriotic citizen, and 
the soldier was esteemed more highly than the adver- 
tiser. But in Germany the new generation is less en- 
thusiastic for war and more enthnsiastic for conimerrial 
efficiency. In America the advertiser is as well trained 
as the soldier. The distribution of the necessities of life 
is recognized as a greater social serrice than intimidat- 
ing Indians and stnkei-s or parading on Decoration Day. 
If the advertiser renders a greater social serrice than 
the soldier, society will be willing to award him honor 
and fitting remuneration. 

In the hand of the efficient advertiser the pen wields 
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the miglitier iniiuence for the proaperity of America than 
a musket in the hands of a national volunteer. Society 
ultimately rewards those who render needed service and 
it is no surprise that the advertiser is coming to his own 
in the estimation and esteem of our people. 

Until the last ceutury the typical American family 
lived in the country or in a small village. The needs of 
the family appear to us to have been pathetically few. 
Practically all the provisions for the table were raised 
in the family garden or purchased from producers in the 
vicinity. If the flour was had from the miller, he was a 
neighbor known personally to all of his customers. 
Every man in the community knew the quality of wheat 
used for grinding and liad watched the process of manu- 
facture from tlie time the wheat left the bin until it was 
tied up as flour in the sack. The purchaser knew the 
products as well as did the manufacturer himself. 

The clothing wa.s not infrequently spun and made 
up in the home, When garments were purchased, the 
buyer was in a position to judge of the quality and price 
of the goods, for the source of material and the method 
of manufacture were known to him. 

The principal method of transportation was by me^ns 
of the horse. Every purchaser of a horse knew the 
weak and the strong points of the animal. Not infre- 
quently he had known the horse by name from the time 
it was a colt. The seller and the buyer were on equal 
footing and the joy of trading horses was recognized 
among our ancestors. 

If any form of investment were to be made, it might 
be the purchase of real estate in the vicinity, a part inter- 
est in a neighboring industry, or perhaps a government 
bond. 

Food, clothing, transportation, and investment were 
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typical wants of oar ancestors. The seller and the 
buyer possessed equal knowledge of the merchandise. 
This fact was recognized by law under the principle 
ca veat emptor. Translated in simple English this legal 
term means, Let the purchaser beware. The legal as- 
sumption was, that if the purchaser exercised due pre- 
caution he would not be cheated. If he was cheated, no 
one was to blame but himself. 

Alas, alas, that the day of the self-sufficient and com- 
petent purchaser has passed! You and I loot with pity 
on the medieval European who, surrounded with the 
mysteries of pain and death, and oppressed with the 
dread of unseen powers, turned to the priest for guid- 
ance and proteftioQ, It is necessary but to call your 
attention to the fact that the ultimate consumer in 
America is in a position quite comparable to that of his 
or her ancient European ancestor. When the woman of 
the house steps to the telephone to order provisions for 
the morrow she is haunted with the visions of the unseen 
world — microbes, poison, adulterations, and substitu- 
tions. These are horrors and monsters of which person- 
ally she can have no knowledge and over which she can 
have no control. 

When she orders clothing for her household she fears 
that the prints are not permanent, that the woolens are 
cotton, and that the leather is paper. It is quite beyond 
her power to judge of the quality or the value of all her 
purchases. 

The buyer of an automobile, the holder of a ticket on 
a railroad or a steamboat, is unable to judge for himself 
as to the quality of material and workmanship that goes 
into the construction of his vehicle of transportation. 

The man and the woman having money to invest know 
little or nothing of the business methods of the corpoi-a- 
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tion in whose eecuritiea they invest their earninge. They 
are not in a position to investigate the business for them- 
selves, nor can they afford to secure the services of com- 
petent attorneys or experts to make independent reports 
for them, because the cost of this investigation would as 
a rule far exceed the amount of the investment. 

The ultimate consumer in America, in making his pur- 
chases, is in a peculiarly dependent condition. In case 
of need, society seeks a protection. At the present junc- 
ture the honest distributor, and particularly the honor- 
able advertiser, is assuming the responsibility of protect- 
ing the ignorant. 

The publishers of some of our best magazines allow 
no advertisement to appear in their pages unless the firm 
placing the advertisement is financially and otherwise 
resppnsible, and unless the advertisement contains only 
statements deemed to be trutliful, 

A few of tlie best advertising agencies refuse to give 
their advice to firms conducting (|«estionable business. 
Such agencies refuse business on the ground that the 
merchandise offered for sale renders no social service — 
it neither reduces the cost of living nor adds to the rich- 
ness of life. 

Our best mercantile houses exercise the greatest pre- 
caution to see that their advertisements in no way de- 
ceive the readers or arouse false hope. Tlie advertise- 
ments are written, not mainly to dispose of a particular 
line of goods, but to provide possible customers with 
store news and to create good will, 

Likewise the advertising campaigns of our beat iond 
houses are planned, not priniarihj to sell any particular 
securities, but to educate the public to (liscrii)iitiate be- 
ttoeen sound and urtsoiind int'cstmcnts. By such educa- 
tional campaigns the public is being taught to be wary 
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of investments exploited by promises of inordinai^^ 
high income return or by promises of ■ certainty of rise 
in value. When the public is thus educated it avoids 
the tipster, the tout, and the man of the sure-thing 
gamble, and it seeks out the house that offers invcstm^ent 
service, that offers a diversity of sound investment, that 
places safety above speculation, principle abore high 
interest, and bases Us business on its ability to keep 
its customers rather than on its ability to continue to 
yet a lot of ucir business. 

One of the principal services remlei-ed society by the 
political rulei- and his associates is the creation of laws, 
their adjudication and execution. This service is ten- 
dered primarily in the interests of social jnstice. In the 
present slate of the commercial world, our governmental 
powers are nnable to render such sei-viee in any adequate 
degree. 

Mr. R. S. Sharp, Chief Post-Office Inspector, reporte 
that during a recent year the American public lianded 
over ?77.000.000 to men wlio were later convicted of 
fraud. A large part of this $77,000,000 was secnred aa 
n result of fraudulent advertising. Each year tlici-e is a 
new brood. The Post-Offlce Department is unable to 
prevent fraudulent advertising. The best it can do is to 
punish a few of the worst offenders after they have de- 
frauded the public of miUiona of dollars annually and 
made the public suspicious of all advertisers. There is 
no force in Ainrrica that can suppress fraudulent adver- 
tising and thus win the confidence of the public in adver- 
tisements except the advertisers themselves. 

The honest advertisers of America are awakening to 
the fact that they alone possess the power to eliminate 
the fraudulent advertiser. No advertising publication 
can flourish unless it receives the patronage of the 
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reputable advertisers. When, therefore, the reputable 
advertisers refuse to buy space iu publications eari-ying 
questionable advertisements the fraudulent advertiser is 
forced from the field. When reputable manufacturers 
refuse to place their accounts with ageniies handling the 
business of any questionable firms, the criminal destroy- 
ers of public confidence are unable to exploit their com- 
modities. 

In so far as educational advertising campaigns teach 
the public to discriminate between the honest merchant 
and the faker, the houses conducting the campaigns not 
only gain customers, they also render a social service 
of incalculable value. 

During the last six or seven decades the capitalist has 
made possible the expansion of American industries. He 
has supplied the plant and the equipment. The rail- 
roads, the rural route, the irrigating ditch, the wells and 
the mines are now realities, and should he utilized in 
the service of the public. Expansion would be useless 
nnless a comprehensive and economical method of dis- 
tribution were provided. Because of these seiTiees, the 
capitalist has won our esteem, hut the greater task of 
distribution is left to the advertiser. There is no real 
service in scientific manufacture on a large scale unless 
there ran be a final reduction in cost to the ultimate 
consumer. When the cost of distribution shall Iiave 
been lessened as has the cost of production, then, not the 
capitalist, but the advertiser will he heralded as the 
captain of industry. 

The advertiser in the past may have been the exploiter 
of til? public, but the new generation of advertisers are 
becoming more and more the protectors of society. In 
the past they may have in all too many instances misled 
the unwary, but the successful advertisers of to-day are 
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becoming the trusted guides of the ultimate consumer. 
The fraudulent advertiser has not yet become extinct, 
nevertheless the great body of advertisers in America 
is to-day one of the most substantial forces in protecting 
the public from fraud. 
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A series of a dozen popular talks on adverliaing and sales- 
manship with practical illustrations. 

Castaredb, L. de. 

MONEY- MAKING BY AD- WRITING. Ncuman titid Cdstitrede, 
London. 1905, pp. 367, 10s., 6d. This book is intended for 
beginners in advertising and contains the following chap- 
ters: Composition and Style in Writing Advertisements; 
Technical Proof and Press Corrections; Block Type; Tllns- 
tratioiis; Small Advertisements; Newspaper Advertising; 
Magazine Advertising; Pirculariaing; Katio of Advertising 
to Belurns; Poster Advertising; How to "Key" Advertise- 
ments; The Psychology of AdvertiaiiiR; also several other 
chapters of less importance. The author makes much use 
of the American contributions to the literature of advertia- 
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Ing. This ia especially apparent in the chapter on "The 
Psycholf^ of Advertising" which coosists almost entirely 
of quotations from "The Theory of Advertising," by Scott, 
though no mention of this fact is made by the author. 

Chapman, Clowet. 

TUB LAW OP AnVBRTISINC AND 8ALR8. PuhUxhcd by the 

author, Denver, 1908, 2 volumes, $10.00. 
Chasnoff, J. E. 

SELLING NBWaPAPBR SPACE : HOW TO DEVELOP LOCAL ADVEUTISIXO. 

The Ronald Press Co., Nctc York, 1913, pp. 1S3, $1.50. A 
half-dozen chapters on the value and eRlciency of news- 
paper advertising. 

OHEItRINGTON, PALT, TeRRY. 

ADV-EItTISING AS A Bl'StNESS FORCB; A COMPILATION OF KXPflSI- 

E.vcB RECORDS. Doublrdit;/, Page tt Co., Garden City, N.Y., 
1913, pp. 569, $2.00. A thoroughgoing study of the practical 
problems of advertising, such as distribution, media, adver- 
tising for the retail and wholesale trades, premium sy.s- 
tems, triideniarkK, dispoRuU of costs, etc. Prepareil aa a 
text for the Educational Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America. 

Cheeiuncton, Paui, Terry. 

THE .\in'ERTisiNO tumii. TioubtrAny, Page A Co., Garden 
City, N.Y., 1916, pp. 60^, $2.00. Prepared, like Ma earlier 
work, for the A, A. C. of W. Its chief purpose, the author 
states, is "to put into form for convenient reference some of 
the available records of recent progress in advertising 
methods." Highly instructive and entertaining reading. 

CupFORD, William Gboroe. 

Bl'lLDING TOUR BPSINESS BY MAIL: A COMPILATION OF SDCCESS- 
Fl'L DIRECT ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS DRAWN FROM THE EXPERI- 
ENCE KEraRDS OF 361 FIRMS REPRESENTING EVERY LINE OF BUSI- 
NESS. Buainegg Research Publirity Co., Chicago, 191^, pp. 
4^3. $3.00. A plea for direct advertising and its specific 
application to many kinds of merchandising. 
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OODY, ShERWIN. 

HOW TO M BUSINESS BY LKTTKR AXD ADVERTISING : A PRACHCAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF HANDLING CUSTOMERS BY WRITTBN 

BALES MA xsHiF. Constable d- Co., London, 1911, pp. 288, 
$1.50. A coUwIion and explanation of sample Ipttere to 
be U8e<l in general business procedure, sales and advertis- 
ing cauipaigiis. 

■ Cody, Shehwin. 

how to deal wtth human nattrh in businkss; a practical 
book on doing business by correspondence, advertising, and 
SALESMANSHIP. Funk (C- M'agnalla Co., New York, 1915, pp. 
488, $2.00. An ampliBration of his earlier work, "How to 
do BiisinoBB hy Letter and Advertising." Contains addi- 
tional chapters ou the principles of ealeamansbip. 

COLBMAN, EncAR WenNKR. 

AiivERTLsiNc DEVELOPMENT. Published hy Ihr nufhor. Mil- 
tcaukev, 1909, pp. Ji^i9. An account of the progressive 
development of advertising. Interestingly written. 

Collins, James H. 

HUMAN NATURE IN SELLING OOOIIS. Ilctiry AUeiliUS Co., 

Philadelphia, 1909, pp. 93, $0.50 net. 

CORBIN, Wu.LIAM A. 

SALESMANSHIP DEPOItTMENT AND SYSTEM. G. W. Jacobs d 

Co., Phiiadclphia, 1907, pp. S80, $1.00. 

Curtis Publishing Company. 

RELLiNG FORCES. The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
1913, pp. 288, T>ea]s with the history of advertising, and 
with its present efficiency, machinery, and methods, and 
the consumer toward whom it is directed. 

Debower, Herbert Francis. 

ADVBBTisis-G principles, .\lcxancler Hamtlion InsHtate, 
Nnr York, 1917, pp. 3S0. One of a series of texts prepared 
for the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Treats of the pur- 
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pose of advertising; the methods of getting the advertiae- 
ment seen, read, understood, and acted upon; and the 
rarious inatruments employed, sueh as trademarks, slogans, 
catalogs, etc. 



DeLAND, LORIN F. 

IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS. Harper o 
mS, pp. 108, $0.50. 



id Brothers, New York, 



Deuch, Ernest Ai.pf.ed. 

ADVERTISING BY MOTION piCTtmBS. The Standard Pvhlishing 
Co., Cincinnati, 1916, pp. 255, $1.00. A study of the com- 
paratively new method of motion -picture advertising. Takes 
up the respective values of slides and films and their appli- 
cation to different types of advertising. 

DeWbbsk, Tradman a, 

THE FRINCIFLEa 0? FRACTICAI, PUBLICITY. Tkc MatthCUlS- 

Nortkrup Works, Buffalo, 1906, pp. 2^. A treatise on the 
art of advertising. Sold only as a part of Business Man's 
Library System Co., Chicago. The following are the chap- 
ter titles: Modem Commercial Publicity; What is Adver- 
tising? Mediums Employed by General and Direct Pub- 
lidty; What is Good Advertising Copy? The Bull's-eye 
Method in Advertising; "Beason^Why Copy"; The Maga- 
zine and the Newspaper; Relative Values of Magazine 
Pages'; Mail-Order Advertising; Follow-up Systems; The 
Booklet in Mail-Ordcr Advertising; "Keying" Mail-Order 
Advertisements; Bank Advertising; Street Car Advertis- 
ing; Railway and Steamship Advertising; Outdoor Adver- 
tising; Planning an Advertising Campaign; The Advertis- 
ing Agency. This is one of the best books on the subject 
of advertising. 



Ddnn, Arthur. 

KEEPiNo A DOLLAR AT WORK. The Ifcw York Beetling Post. 
AVir York, 1915, pp. 176, $1.00. Fifty short talks devoted 
to the importance of the newspaper in successful adver- 
tising and merchandising. 
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DCNN, Artbdr. 

ariB.NTiFir kkllikg anii advertising. Industrial Publishing 
Co., New York, 1919, pp. 119. Short exiK>sitiou of some oft- 
repeated axioms of advertising. 

EooAB, A. E. 

HOW TO ADVERTISE A RETAIL STORE. TUc OttUng PrCSS, 

Deposit, N.y., 1908, pp. SOI,, $3.50. 

Eldridue, Harold Franci3. 

MAKING ADVEBTisixo PAY. Tkc Slote, Columbus, S.C, 1918, 
pp. BSJ. Deals with the economic and social aide of adver- 
tiaing, n-itli tirn application of psychological principles, and 
details specific methods adapted to retail aad wholesale 
merchandising. 

FaRKAR, GlLBL-RT POWERLY. 

THE TYPOGB-tPHY OF ADVERTISEME.NTS THAT PAY. D. AppletOH 

& Co., New York, 1918, pp. 282, $2£5. A classification of 
type faces and their application to certain general styles 
of advertising, e.g., the hand-letterwl, the poster, the depart- 
ment store, etc., together with chapters on the combina- 
tions of types, of Ij-pe with pictures, borders, margins, etc 
A plea for a more thorough knowledge of typography 
among advertising men. 

Farrinaton, Frank. 

RETAH. ad\-erti8ing COMPLETE. The ffi/xber Publishing Co., 
Chicago, 1910, pp. Z70, $1.00. A dozen chapters, informally 
written, on methods of retail advertising such as window 
trimming, media, special sales, etc, 

Fowler, Kathaxiel C. 

ABOUT AavBRTisiNG Ajvn PRINTING. L. Brtr/o (f Co., Boston, 
isai), pp. lUI), $i.OO. This volume treats of the same gen- 
eral subjects as the author's encydoptilia. This later book 
is, however, more adequate and is the product of later 
years. 
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Out of print, to be had only at second-hand. The most 
prietentious and complete work on advertising to date. 

Fox, Irving P.; and Forbes, B. A. 

ONE THOUSAND WAYS AND SCHEMES TO ATTRACT TRADE. Spatula 

Publishing Co., Boston, 1912, pp. 208, $1.00. 

French, George. 

THE ART and SCIENCE OP ADVERTISING. Sherman, French d 
Co., Boston, 1909, pp. 291, $2.00 net. 

French, George. 

advertising: the social and economic problem. The Ronald 
Press, New York, 1915, pp. 258, $2.00. A well-written book 
dealing with the general topics of advertising. 

French, George. 

how to advertise: a guide to designing^ laying out^ and 
composing advertisements. Douhleday, Page d Co., Garden 
City, N.Y., 1917, pp. 279, $2.00. Written for the A. A. C. of 
W. Shows the principles adopted from graphic arts, 
optics, and psychology that are behind effective advertising. 
Demonstrates the waste in advertising by concrete examples 
of ads that have made or missed their mark. 

Gale, Harlow. 

ON the psychology op advertising. Published by the 
author, Minneapolis, 1900, pp. 32, $0.75. The author of this 
pamphlet seems to have been the first to apply experimental 
methods to the subject. 

Galloway, Lee. 

ADVERTISING AND CORRESPONDENCE. Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, New York, 1913, pp. 606. Written as a text for the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Deals with the history of 
advertising; the psychological factors involved in writing 
ads; the technique of advertising, typography, illustrations, 
arrangement, etc., advertising media of all sorts; sales and 
follow-up letters. 
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GEsrN, Octave JAcgrEs, et Espinadkl, C 

LA PUBLICITE SCGGESTIVB, TREORIE ET TECHNIQUE, AVEC PBEPACB 

DE M. WALTER DILL SCOTT. 11. Dunoil and E. Pinal, Paris, 
1911, pp. 4i5. A thorough exposition of the subject of ad- 
vertiKing. Treats of its history, its natiounl characteris- 
tics, its value to the public, ila theoretical liiws.— sugjrea- 
tion, etc.; its practical laws, — optic, spacial, etc.; its media: 
Its epeciaJ devices such as trademark, mail order, house- 
organ, etc.; and its legal regulations. 

OOODALL, G. 

AIO'ERTISING : A STUDY OF A MODERN BUSINESS POWER. With 

an Introduelion by Sidney Wchh. CnnHtablc it- Co., Lon- 
don, 1914, VP- ^^- ^ short treatise on advertising as an 
economic factor. 

Hall, Samuel Robert. 

writing an advjnitisement ; an analysi.s of tue methods 
and mental processes that flay a p.uit in the writinfl 
OF SUCCESSFUL ADVEBTisiNfi. liouijhton Mifflin Cii., New 
York, 1915, pp. 217. $1.00. A detailed description of the 
make-up of an advertisement, its construction, its setting, 
and its effect. 

Hawkins, Georgb Henry H. 

NKWSFAPEtt advertising: BEING A SERIES OF TALKS ON THE 
VALUn AND rSH OF THIS GREATEST OF ALL LOCAL ADVERTISING 
MRDI1IMS — THE NEWSPAPER — WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF OVBB 
1,000 ACTUAL ADVERTISBMESTB. ALSO INCLUDES READY-MADE 
AI>VI1HTIKBMBNTS, HEADINGS, AND CATCH PHRASES FOR E\-EItY 
UNU OF RETAIL BUSINESS, AND 58 PAGES OF 1N»KRT REPRODUC- 
THINH OF AfH'UAL ADVERTISEMENTS, wrTH COMMENTS. .l(/lW- 

*i«fr«' I'HblMin;/ Co., Chicayu, 1911,. pp. 119, $.i.0O. 

HUNIUHWAK, R. 

IINMiUiWiN'ft «IIJN 1-AiNTWi. Publishrd hy 'lit- aiithur. .Vcic- 
aril, S.J., lOOd, pp. 11^, $3.00. A compilation of the very 
IhwI vri'iitloiiN froiii the very best artists in their speciiLllJea, 
<PHllirilclt>|t till (li« Htiindard alphiil>els; aliso all the modern 
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and fashionable styles of the times. The book contains 
nothing more than the title indicates. The price is ex- 
cessive. 

Hbss, Herbert Wiluams. 

PRODUcrn'E ADVERTISING. J. B. lAppincott, Philadelphia, 
1915, pp, 358, $2,50. A general book on advertising. In- 
cludes chapters on the history of advertising; the part 
played in it by sense experience, instinct, imagination, at- 
tention; the technique of advertising; and other items of 
general interest. 

HiGHAM, Charles Frederick. 

SCIENTIFIC distribution. Ncshit d Co,, London, 1916, pp. 
170. A study of publicity as an economic factor. Describes 
the matter and manner of advertising, and offers sugges- 
tions as to its wider application. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, HaRRY LeVI. 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING : PRINCIPLES OP APPEAL AND RESPONSE. 

D, Appleton d Co., New York, 1913, pp. 310, $2.00. An 
investigation of the mental processes involved in the re- 
sponse to the advertising appeal as demonstrated by actual 
advertisements, and an attempt to anticipate by laboratory 
methods the effectiveness of new ones. A reliable and 
scientific study. Contains topical references for further 
study. 

HoYT, Charles Wilson. 

THE PREPARATION OF A MARKETING PLAN. An addvess deliv- 
ered before the Department of Business Administration of 
Yale University, 1917, pp. 22. Outlines a complete working 
plan for the marketing of a product by advertising. Con- 
cise and lucid. 

r 

International Correspondence Schools. 

RETAIL advertising. International Textbook Co., Scranton, 
Pa., 1905, 2 volum^es, each of over IfiO pages, $4.00 per vol- 
ume, hut not to he had except in sets of 5 volumes. The 
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International Correspondence Schools. 

advertising: copy for advertisements: correct and faulty 
diction: punctuation and editing: type and type measure- 
ments: layouts: proofreading. Intematiohal Textbook 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 

International Correspondence Schools. 

advertiser's pocket book. International Textbook Co,, 
Scranton, Pa., 1911, pp. J^IS. A book of reference dealing 
with plans, copy, typography, illustration, media, man- 
agement, and other details of advertising practice. 

Jones, Christopher. 

handbook of advertising. a manual for those who wish 
to become acquainted with the principles and practices 
OF ADVERTISING. Pitman d Son, New York, 1912, pp. 133. 
Intended for the use of manufacturers planning an adver- 
tising campaign. Deals udth the various practices of 
advertising, outdoor, press, etc. 

Kastor, E. 

ADVERTISING. La Salle Extension University, Chicago, 1918, 
pp. 317. Written for the business man and contains prac- 
tical information on such topics as appeal, copy, layout, 
media, advertising agencies, etc. 

Kaufman^ Herbert. 

THE CLOCK THAT HAD NO HANDS. Gcorge H. Dovan Co., New 
York, 1912, pp. 114- Twenty short popular talks on the 
value of advertising. 

Lenington, Norman G. 

SEVEN PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. Commercial 
Science System, Scranton, Pa., 1908, pp. I4I, $1M. 

Lewis, Barnard Joseph. 

how to make type talk: the relation of typography to 
voice modulation ; basic principles as developed and proven 
IN ACTUAL PRACTICE. The Stctson Press, Boston, 1914, pp. 
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SI, $1,00, A short paper on the relation of different styles 
of type, spacing, etc., to the thought they are intended to 
convey. Ulustrated by pages of sample type, 

Lbwis, E. St. Elmo. 

FINANCIAL advertising. Lcvcy Brothers d Co., Indianapolis, 
1908, pp. 992, $5.00. 

Lewis, Henry Harrison, and Duff, Orva S. 

HOW fortunes are made in advertising. Publicity Pub- 
Hshing Co., Chicago, 1908, pp. 242, $1J25. 

LlESENBERG, CaRL. 

PERSONLICHE, GBSCHAFTLICnE, POUTISCHE REKLAME: LEHRBUCH 
DER REKLAMEKITNST, DEREN WESEN, BEDEUTUNG UND KONSE- 

QUENZEN. Pfalzische Verlagsanstnldtj Xeustadt a.d. Haardt, 
1912, pp. 288. A general study dealing with the theory of 
advertising, its appeal, its value, and the relative merits 
of its various forms. 

LiNDGREN, Charles. 

THE NEW SALESMANSHIP AND HOW TO DO BUSINESS BY MAIL. 

Laird d Lee, Chicago, 1909, pp. 190, $1.50. 

Macdonald, J. Angus. 

SUCCESSFUL advertising: how to ACCOMPLISH IT. The Lin- 
coln Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 1902, pp. J^, $2.00. The 
book contains the following five chapters: Advertisement 
Building; Retail Advertising all the Year Around; Special 
Features in Retail Advertising; Mail Order Advertising; 
Miscellaneous Advertising. The book contains much ad- 
vice, numerous illustrations of good ways of saying things, 
and is altogether a helpful book for the beginner in adver- 
tising. 

Mahix, John Lee. 

LECTURES on ad\trtising. Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago, 
1907, pp. 76, $1.00, 
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Mahin, John Lee. 

mahin's advertising data book. Mahin Advertising Co., 
Chicago, 1908, pp. 556, $2.00. 

Mahin, John Lee. 

advertising: selung the consumer. Douhleday, Page d 
Co., Garden City, N.Y., 1919, pp. 298, $2.00. Written for 
the A. A. C. of W. Describes the commercial status of ad- 
vertising; its value; its tools; its media; the method of 
building and testing an advertisement; and takes up such 
specific topics as trademarks, mail order business, etc 
Contains chapter references for supplementary reading. 

Martin, Mac. 

planning an advertising campaign for a manufacturer. 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 191Ii, pp. 99. Maps 
out an advertising campaign by a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the product, its markets, channels of distribution, media, 
and the construction of its ads. 

Martin, Mac 

ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York, 1917, pp. 338. Written as a text-book for the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. Starts a campaign from 
the beginning with an analysis of the demand for the 
product, competition to be encountered, costs, methods of 
giving identity to the product, advertising technique, medi- 
ums, and vrays of estimating their value, testing success by 
sampling and other means. 

Mataja, Victor. 

DIE REKLAME. EINE UNTERSUCHUNG IjBER ANKIJNDIGUNGSWESEN 
UND WERBETATIGKEIT IM GESCHAFTSLEBEN. Duncker d Hum- 

blot, Leipzig, 1910, pp. ^89. An exhaustive study treating 
of the laws and principles of advertising, media, technique, 
and the legal regulations of advertising. 

McNaughlan, Flint. 

more business through postcards i an exhaustive analysis 
of the possibilities for intensively increasing profitable 
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SALES TIIROUOII RETURN POSTCARDS. DRAWN FROM TTIK K 
BNCES AND RECORDS OF OVER 100 FIRMS REI'RBSKNTING PRACTI- 

c.iLLY EVERY USB OF BUSINESS. Selling Aid, Chicago, 1917, 
pp.39. 

Minneapolis Journal. 

attainable ideals in newspaper adt-ertising. 1920, 

MoRAN, Clarence. 

THB BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING. Melhucti dc Co., Londoti, 1905, 
pp. 191, Zs. fid. net. The book contains the following chap- 
ters: Advertising and its Utility; History of Advertising; 
Manual of Advertising; Advertising in the Press; Adver- 
tising by Circular; llie Pictorial Poster (other ciiaptera 
and appcndicea are purely local in Interest). 

Opdtckb, John Baker. 

NEWS, ,uis AND sales: the use of English for commercial 
piRH)SEs, Mucmilliin Co., New Yurk, I9J4, pp. 19S. A 
study of the news[iBl>er as an advertising medium. A com* 
parlson of it with other forms of advertising. 

Opdycke, John Baker. 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING PRACTICE. A. W. SliaW Co., Chi- 
cago, 1918, pp. 230, $2.63. A clear exposition of the prin- 
ciples, practices, and methods of advertising and selling. 
Contains an extensive bibliography. 

OsBORN, Alexander Faicknbt. 

BRASS T.\CKS OF ADVERTISING, AN rNMTSTERIOUS ANALYSIS OF 
THE FRACTICAL PHASES OF TUB KIND OP ADVERTISINO WHICH 

ANALYZES. HaiivitucrJones Printing Co., Buffalo, 1915, pp. 
1S5, $2.00. Popular chapters on such topics as: How Best 
to Attract the Eye; How to Advertise the Half-Wanted 
Product, etc. 

Parsons, Frank Alvah. 

PRINCIPLES or ADVERTISING AnRANGEUBNT. Pronff Co., NCW 

York, 191S. The application to advertising of accepted 
principles of form and color. The necessity of considering 
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such things as color, color-combination, shape, balance, 
tendency to eye movement, etc 

Powell, Geobge Henry. 

Powell's practical advertiser. Published by the author, 
Neic York, 1905, pp. 229, $5.00. A practical work for ad- 
vertisement writers and business men, with instructions on 
planning, preparing, placing, and mana^ng modem pub- 
licity. With cyclopedia of over one thousand useful adver- 
tisements. 

Pratt, William Knight. 

the .u)\T!:rtising manual. Daniel Stem, Chicago, 1909, pp. 
278, $3.50. 

Bamsay, R. E. 

etfbctive house organs. Appleton, New York, 1920, $3.50. 

Richards, William Hurst. 

how to make money by advertising. Published by the 
author, Baltimore, 1913, pp. 96, $1.00. Short book on the 
value of advertising. 

Richards, William Hurst. 

POWER IN advertising. Empire Printing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., 1915, pp. 274, $2.00. A second book of the same gen- 
eral style as the first by this author. 

Richardson, A. O. 

the power op advertising. Lambert Publishing Co., New 
York, 1913, pp. 300. An interesting work on the social and 
economic value of advertising as well as its principles and 
technique. 

Rogers, Edward S. 

good will^ trade-marks and unfair trading, a. W. Shaw 
Co., Chicago, 19H, pp. 288, $3.25. About ten chapters arc 
devoted to a study of the trademark as an advertising 
device and the methods of safeguarding same. 
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R00BR8, W. S. 

A BOOK OF THB n)STKR. Grecning cf Ci>., Londim, 1001, pp. 
158, 7n. fid. Illustrated with examples of Die work of the 
principal poster artists of the world. 

BoWEU., Obdrgb Prbsburt. 

FflRTv YKARs AN ADVKRT18INR AQENT, 186&-1905. Printers' Ink 
Publishing Co., Nrtc York, 190G, 517 pp., $2.00. The book 
oontains no table of cM>nteiits, bnt is siibilividetl intu flfty- 
two "papers"; the contents of the book are mainlj remi* 
niseenee, but the style of the author is so pleasiiii; that the 
papers will be found interesting even by those who have 
never known the author personally. 

Rubun, Pacl. 

Die ItEKLAMB. IBRB KCNST L-:«n WISSENSrHATT. HERAOSOB- 
(ICBBN VON PAUL BUBEJJ, U.VTBK MIT.VBBEIT BEKANNTEB FACH- 

LEUTE, jiRisTEN uND Kr.vsTLER. IVWiitf /Uv SoziitliioUHk, 
volumes 1 and Z, lOlS-Ui. A symposium in two large vol- 
umes of articles written by a dozen or more authors, on 
Huch topics as: The Makeup and UetailH of Advertising: 
American and German Advertising; Advertising in the 
Cigarette Industry; What we Accomplishetl in America 
through Advertising; Science in Advertising, etc. 

EUBIN, Mannino J. 

HAKixo ADVERTISEMENTS PAY, Hatttiis. Jordan Co., Neu) 
York. 191S, pp. 89. Short artideR on the value and some 
of the devices of advertising. 

KUSSBLL, T. H. 

COMMBXCiAL APvERTisiNO. Putnam, \ew York, 1919. $2.50. 



Sammon's, 

MAKi.vG MORE OUT OF ADVERTISING. A. W. Skato Co., Chicago, 
1919, pp. 285, $SJi5. Describes the practical problems and 
details of advertising and how to handle them. Applies 
especially to the business of retail advertising, 
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Sampson, Edith. 

ADVERTISE. D. C. Hcath d Co., Boston, 1918, pp, 2Ifi. In- 
teresting little book dealing with what the author terms 
the ten commandments of advertising. 

Sampson, Henry. 

A history of advertising from the earliest times. Chatto 
d Windus, London, 1874, PP' ^^^y 7«, 6d, Illustrated by 
anecdotes, curious specimens and biographical notes. The 
book is exactly what the title asserts and has supplied 
many an interesting story or illustration for speakers be- 
fore advertising clubs. 

Sawyer, Samuel. 

SECRETS OF THE MAIL-ORDER TRADE. Sawycv Publishing Co,, 
New York, 1900, pp, 180, $1,00. The book is confined to 
the subject named in the title and is rather well' written 
and instructive. 

Scott, Walter Dill. 

THEORY OF ADVERTISING. Small, Maynavd d Co., Boston, 
1903, pp. 21fi, $2.00, net. A Simple Exposition of the Prin- 
ciples of Psychology in Their Relation to Advertising. 
This book is the first volume in which psychological prin- 
ciples are thus applied, and hence the book may be said 
to have created a new era in the science of advertising. 
The book contains the following chapters: The Theory of 
Advertising; Attention; Association of Ideas; Suggestion; 
The Direct Command; The Psychological Value of the 
Return Coupon; Psychological Experiment; Perception; 
Illusions of Perception; Illusions of Apperception; Per- 
sonal Differences in Mental Imagery; Practical Applica- 
tion of Mental Imagery; Conclusion. 

Shaw, A. W., Company. 

HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT SELL. HOW TO PLAN 
EVERY STEP IN YOUR CAMPAIGN — USING SALES POINTS, SCHEMES, 
AND INDUCEMENTS. HOW TO WRITE AND LAY OUT COPY — CHOOS- 
ING PROSPECT LISTS AND MEDIUMS — TESTS AND RECORDS THAT 
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PLACB THEiK cflPY. A. W. Sfiflip Co., Chicago. 1013, pjt. 128. 



Shaw, A. W., Company. 

ATTRACTINQ AND UOLDIMtf CUSItlMHItS. 

cago, 1910. $3.00. 



A. W. Shiiw Co., Chi- 



AW, A. W., Company, 

MOItE SALBS THBUUGIl AUVKRTISINO. 

cago, 1920. $3.50. 



A. W. Shaw Co., Chi- 



Bkbrbow, Benj. 

MAKING TVPB WORK. Cetttury Co., New York, J91G, pp. 129, 
$1.25. A study ol the part played by different forms wf 
type in coninumding attention, shifting the empbasta of 
attention, overcoming monotony, etc. DiscuBses also the 
matter of snb-heads, side-heads, mnrgina, etc 

Shryer, W. a, 

ANALYTICAL ADTEKTisiNG. Business Service Corporation, 
Detroit, 1912, pp. 2^. -A discuaeion of psychology as it 
applies to ddveftiaing. Treats of such topics as seiiaatioii, 
attention, suggestion, reason, interest, habit, imagination. 



SilRVBR, W, A. 

SIXTEHN ULTMDKED UUSINEiiS HOOKS. H. W. WtlKon [£ Co., 
Ncic York, 1917. A bibliography, prepared by the Xewark 
(N.J.) Free Public Library for the A. A. C. of W. The 
books are listeil according to author, title, and subject. 

SriKRS, Ernest A. 

THB ART OF PUBLICITY AND ITS APPUCATION TO BUSINESS. T. F. 

Vnicin, London, 1910, pp. 166. General discussion of the 
subject of advertising covering such topics as: lluw to 
Attract and Kivet Attention; Cost; Media; Follow-up 
Letters; and Advertisement Construction. 



Starch, Daniel. 

principles of advertisinu : a 
funi> a mental fsinctples op 
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Co-operative Co., Madison, Wis., 1910, pp. &7, $1.00. A 
working outline of the factors involved in successful adver- 
tising, with topical references and suggestions for further 
study. Thorough and concise. 

Starch, Daniel. 

advertising : its principles, practicb, and technique. scott, 
Foresman d Co., Chicago, 1914, PP- ^1, $1-^- The author 
states this is an attempt ''to combine the practical and 
theoretical aspects of the subject in such a way that the 
practical experiences of business houses, which are quoted 
at length, may illustrate the underlying principles, and 
that the discussion of principles may illuminate the prac- 
tical results of business." A scientific and reHiable treat- 
ment of the subject. One of the best books on the market. 

Stead, William. 

THE ART OP advertising. T. B. Brownc, London, 1899, pp. 
151, Ss. 6d. This is one of the best foreign books, but is 
not up to the American standard. 

Strong, Edward Kellogg, Jr. 

THE relative MERITS OP ADVERTISEMENTS, A PSYCHOLOGICAL 

AND STATISTICAL STUDY. The Scicnce Press, New York, 
1911, pp. 81. A careful study by laboratory methods of the 
relative values of certain well-known advertisements. 

Taylor, Henry C. 

WHAT AN advertiser SHOULD KNOW: A HANDBOOK POR EVERY 

ONE WHO ADVERTISES. Brownc d Howcll, Chicago, 1914, PP- 
95, $0,75. A short book on the practical problems of ad- 
vertising. 

Thayer, John Adams. 

ASTIR. Small, Maynard d Co., Boston, 1910, pp. 302, $1.20 
net. 

Thompson, J. Walter. 

the THOMPSON BLUB BOOK ON ADVERTISING. J. Walter Thomp- 
son d Co., New York, 1906, pp. 238. A register of represen- 
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tative organs and how to use them. The book is in the 
main a register of newspapers and other publications with 
a statement of the supposed circulation of each and the ad- 
vertising rate. The book is published in the interests of 
an advertising agency and presents numerous illustrations 
of the work of the agency. Incidentally much informa- 
tion concerning advertising is presented. 

Tipper, Harry, Hollingwortii, H. L., Hotciikiss, G. B., and 
Parsons, F. A. 

ADVERTISING, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. The ROfiald PVCSS, 

New York, 1915, pp. 575, $6.00, One of the most complete 
works on the subject of advertising. Considers the subject 
under the four headings : Economic Factors in Advertising ; 
Psychological Factors in Advertising; Practical Factors 
in Advertising; and The Technical Details of Advertising. 

Tipper, Harry; Hollingwortu, Harry L.; Hotchkiss, George 
Burton; Parsons, Frank Alvaii. 

THE PRINCIPLES OP ADVERTISING! A TEXT-BOOK. ThC Ronold 

Press Company, New York, 1920, pp. 876, $3.50. This is a 
so-called **text edition," intended for school use and might 
be thought of as a later edition of "Advertising: Its Prin- 
ciples and Practices.'* 

Tregurtha, C, and Frings, J. W. 

THE craft of silent SALESMANSHIP: A GUmE TO ADVERTISE- 
MENT CONSTRUCTION. Pitman d Son, London, 1917, pp. 97. 
A thorough study of the process of preparing an ad for the 
press. Takes up such details as the "command" versus the 
"question" heading, sub-headings, admonition, signature, 
etc 

United States Department of CJommerce, Bureau of Foreign 
AND Domestic Commerce. 

foreign publications for advertising AMERICAN GOODS^ ADVER- 
TISING R.\TES, CIRCULATION, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, ETC. OoVCrn- 

mcnt Printing Office, Washington. A list of foreign news 
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and trades papers that may be advantageously used for 
advertising American goods. Prepared from consular 
reports. 

Wagonseller, G. W. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OP ADVERTISING, Wagonscller PuhHsh- 
ing House, Middlel^ury, Pa,, I§th edition, 1919, pp, 6I§, $1J00* 

Wilson, George Frederick. 

THE house-organ — HOW TO MAKE IT PRODUCE RESULTS. Wash- 
ington Park Publishing Co., Miltpaukee, 1915, pp, 199, $2.00. 
A study of the house-organ as a business asset. Gives 
technical details of its make-up and shows where it is most 
effective. 

WooLLEY, Edward Mott. 

THE ART OF SELLING GOODS. The American Business Man, 
Chicago, 1907, pp. 167. 



THE FOLLOWING MAGAZINES ARE DEVOTED EN- 
TIRELY OR IN PART TO THE SUBJECT OF ADVER- 
TISING. 

Advertising Age and Mail Order Journal, Chicago, monthly. 
Advertising Club News, New York, monthly. 
Advertising and Selling, New York, monthly. 
Advertising World, Columbus, Ohio, monthly. 
Associated Advertising, New York, monthly. 
Bulletin (American Association of Newspaper Managers), Chi- 
cago, monthly. 
Business Digest and Investment Weekly, New York, weekly. 
Class (advertising in class publications), Chicago, monthly. 
Editor and Publisher, New York, weekly. 
Exclusive Distributor, Columbus, Ohio, monthly. 
Fourth Estate, New York, weekly. 
Independent Advertising, New York, monthly. 
Mailbag, Cleveland, monthly. 
Mail Order News, Newburgh, N.Y., monthly. 
Marketing and Business Advertising, Toronto, monthly. 
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Yorky semi-monthly. 
JV(##«<ty »«r«« CkicagOy monthly. 
Wl^%y Ckica^o^ monthly. 
IV^Ii^K (magailne of direct advertising), Haverlull, Mass., 

HKNlthly. 

F^kstrr^ Chicago, monthly. , 

Ptimtrrs^ Ink, New York, weekly. 
FmUUhrrs^ Weekly, New York, weekly. 
Signs of ike Times, Cincinnati, monthly. 
Up-io-Date Distributer (house-to-house advertising), Colum- 
bus, Ohio, monthly. 



THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OP THE BOOKS ON 
PSYCHOLOGY WHICH ABE MOST HELPFUL TO 
BUSINESS MEN. 

Angbll, Jambs B. 

PSYCHOLOGY. Henry Holt d Co., New York, 1908, pp. 4IO, 
$1.50, Modern, scientific, and practical. 

Anoell, Jambs B. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. Henry Holt d Co., New 
York, 1918, pp. 281, $1.36. 

Baldwin, Jambs Mark. 

THB STORY OP THE MIND. D. Appleton d Co., Ncw York, 
1901, pp. 282, small, $0.35. An excellent little book and is 
found by business men to be of interest and value. 

Bitts, Gborgb Hbrbbrt. 

THE MIND AND ITS EDUCATION. D. Appleton d Co., Ncw 
York, 1906, pp. 265, $1.25. 

OOLVIN, S. S., AND BaGLBY, W. C. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR. Macmtllan Co., New York, 191Ii, pp. 336, 
$L00. 

Haixbck, Bbuben Post. 

EDUCATION OP THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. Macmillan Co., 

A'w York, pp. 285, $1.50. 
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Hoffman, Frank Sargent. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND COMMON LIFE. G. P. Putnam^s Sons, New 
York, 190S, pp. 286, $1.80. 

HOLLINGWORTH, HaRRY L. 

VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. D. Applcton d Co,, 1916, pp. 308, 
$2.50. 

Holungworth, H. L., and Popfbnberger, a. T. 

APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. D. Applcton d Co., 1917, pp. S37, $2M. 

3iLMX&, William. 

PSYCHOLOGY, BRIEFER COURSE. Henry Holt d Co., New York, 
1900, pp. I{78, $1.60. This is in many ways the most sig- 
nificant volume that has yet been written in English on 
psychology. The general reader may begin his reading of 
the book at page 134, as the first 133 pages involve a knowl- 
edge of physiology. 

James, William. 

talks to teachers on psychology. Henry Holt d Co., New 
York, 1901, pp. 301, $1.50. Although this book was written 
primarily for teachers, it will be found valuable to business 
men. 

Jastrow, Joseph. 

the subconscious. Houghton, Mifflin d Co., Boston, 1905, 
pp, 549, $2.50. The best book on the phases of psychology 
indicated by the title. 

Jastrow, Joseph. 

fact and fable in psychology. Houghton, Mifflin d Co., 
1900, pp. 375, $2.50. 

Ejblly, T. L. 

educational guidance. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 19H, $2.00. 

Ladd, G. T., and Woodworth, R. S. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Charles Scrihner's 
80ns, New York, 1911, pp. 704, $4-00. 
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Link, Henry C. 

EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New York, 1919, 
pp, I§Jfi, $2.50, A description of the application of scientific 
methods to the selection, training and grading of employees, 
as practiced by the author in large industrial plants. 

McDouGALL, William. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. JoJlH W. LuCC d Co., 

Boston, 1918, pp. W, $2-50. 

MUENSTERBERG, HUGO. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1899, 
pp. 286, $2.50. 

MUENSTERBERG, HUGO. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. Hougkton Mifflin 

Co., New York, 191S, pp. S21, $1.50. 

MUENSTERBERG, HUGO. 

PSYCHOLOGY, GENERAL AND APPLIED. Applcton d Co., Ncw 

York, 19U, pp. 487, $1-75. 

MUENSTERBERG, HUGO. 

GRUNDszuGE DER PSYCHOTECHNiK. T. A. Barth, Leipzig, 19H, 
pp. 767. 

MUENSTERBERG, HUGO. 

BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY. La Salle Extension University, Chi- 
cago, 1915, pp. 296, $2.50. 

Phillips, D. E. 

AN elementary PSYCHOLOGY. Oinn d Co., New York, 1913, 
$1.20. 

PiLLSBURY, W. B. 

essentials of PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New York, 1911, 
pp. 362, $1.25. 

PiLLSBURY, W. B. 

fundamentals of PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1916, pp. 562, $2.00. 
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PiNTNBR, R., AND PaTERSON, D. B. 

A SCALE OF PERFORMANCE TESTS. D, AppletOtl d Co,, NcW 

York, 1917, pp. 217, $2.00. 

Boss, E. A. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Mactnillan Co., New York, 1908, pp. 
372, $1.50. 

Scott, Walter Dill. 

history and manual op personnel work in the u. s. army. 
U. 8. Government Printing Offlce, Washington, D.C., 1919, 
2 vols., $1.00 for the set. This work was written by the 
various members of the Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the Army and is an authoritative account of 
the methods employed by the War Department in handling 
personnel in the world war. 

Scott, Walter Dill. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OP PUBLIC SPEAKING. Hxnds, Hayden and 
Eldridge, New York, 1907, pp. 222, $1.25. 

Scott, Walter Dill. 

INCREASING HUMAN EFFICIENCY. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1911, pp. 338, $1.50. 

Scott, Walter Dill. 

INFLUENCING MEN IN BUSINESS. Ronald Press, New York, 
1916, pp. 168, $1M. 

Scripture, E. W. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. Charles Scrihner's Sons, New York, 
1898, pp. 500, $1.25. 

Scripture, E. W. 

THINKING, feeling AND DOING. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York, 1907, pp. 266, $1.75. 

Seashore, C. E. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. D. Appleton d Co., NeW 

York, 19M, pp. 225, $1.75, 
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81DIS, Boris. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUGGESTION. D. Applcton d Co,, New 

York, 1898, pp, 386, $1.75. 

Simpson, B. E. 

CORRELATION OF MENTAL ABILITIES. Columbia University 
Contrihutions to Education, 1912, pp. 122, $1.25. 

Starch, Daniel. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New York, 1920, 

pp. 473, $2.eo. 

Stratton, George Malcom. 

experimentivl psychology and its bb^vring upon culture. 
MacmUlan Co., New York, 1903, pp. 331, $2.00. 

Terman, Lewis M. 

THE measurement OF INTELLIGENCE: AN EXPLANATION OF AND 
A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR THE USE OF THE STANDARD REVISION 
AND EXTENSION OF THE BINET-SIMON INTELLIGENCE SCALE. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1916, pp. 358, $2.10. 

Teeman, Lewis M. 

the stanford revision and extension of the binet-simon 
SCALE FOR MEASURING iNTELUGENCE. Warwtck d York, Bal- 
timore, 1917, pp. 179, $2.10. 

Thorndike, Edward Leb. 

THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB. Longmans, Oreen d Co., New 
York, 1902, pp. 235, $1J25. The readers of this elementary 
work would doubtless desire some of the author's more 
advanced works after the completion of this introductory 
one. 

Thorndikb, E. L. 

MENTAL AND SOCIAL MEASUREMENTS. Teackcrs College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1913, pp. ZUl, $1M. 

TiTCHENER, E. B. 

A beginner's PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New York, 1917, 
pp. 362, $1.50, 
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WiTMER, LiGHTMBR. 

ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. Oitin d Co., Ncw Tork, 1902, pp. 
251, $1.50. 

WooDwoRTH, Robert Sessions. 

DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY. Colutnhia University Press, New 
York, 1918, pp. 210, $1.50. 

WOOLLEY, H. T., AND FiSCHBR, C. R. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS OF WORKING CHILDREN. 

Psychological Review Publications Co., Princeton, NJ^, 
{Monograph Supplement, v. 18), 191^, pp, 247. 

WUNDT, WiLHBLM. 

ouTUNEs OF PSYCHOLOGY. O. E. Stcchcrt d Co., Ncw York, 
1902, pp. 342, $2.00. 

WUNDT, WiLHBLM. * 

HUMAN AND ANIM.VL PSYCHOLOGY. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1894, PP- 4^4, $2.60. 

Yerkes, R. M., Bridges, J. W., and Hardwick, R. S. 

A POINT SCALE FOR MEASURING MENTAL ABILITY. WarWtCk d 

York, Baltimore, 1915, pp. 21S, $1J25. 

Yoakum, Clarence S., and Yerkes, Robert M. 

ARMY MENTAL TESTS. Hcnry Holt d Co., New York, 1920, 
pp. 303, $1.50, A complete account of mental testing in the 
army during the world war, including the forms used, the 
methods, and the practical applications of the results. 
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